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Sharp turn Right 


Of Meese and his man in Boston 


by Jim Schuh, Scot Lehigh, and Francis J. Connolly 


of archconservative Boston lawyer Frank L. 

McNamara as the new US attorney for 
Massachusetts marks. both a change in federal 
appointment policy and an important victory for 
the Ray Shamie wing of the Massachusetts 
Republican Party. McNamara, an _ultrareligious 
New Right Republican best known for his quixotic 
run against House Speaker Tip O'Neill in 1982, 
will replace Republican moderate William Weld, 
who leaves the post to become head of the Justice 


T Justice Department's selection last week 
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Weld, a former GOP nominee for Massachusetts 


attorney general who once practiced at Hill & . 


Barlow, whence came Governor Dukakis, was 
appointed in 1981 as a compromise candidate. A 
political mainstreamer of Brahmin heritage, Weld, 
whose appointment. was opposed by some con- 
servatives, has concentrated on prosecuting public 
corruption and depoliticizing the US attorney's 
office. By contrast, according to a variety of well- 
placed Republican sources, McNamara’s selection 
signals Attorney General Ed Meese’s emphasis on 

Continued, on. page 12 
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Kids and the 
contraceptive 
controversy 


by Francis J. Connolly 


6S ::- people tell me, you 
know, ‘You're crazy, hav- 
ing a baby while you're 
still in school,’ ” Janet says. “But it’s 
just another human in life. As long 
as you still stay in school and have 
help, I don’t think it’s no problem.” 

Janet is 18, a junior at English 
High School, and the mother of two 
baby girls, aged 17 months and five 
months. She has stayed in school 
because she has had help: her 
mother is looking after one of the 
girls and her boyfriend's mother is 
caring for the other. She is for- 
tunate enough to attend one of five 
schools in the city with a special 
“school-age parenting program,” 
which provided her with a tutor 
while she was homebound after 
giving birth. 

Janet is on welfare now, but she 
plans to marry her children’s father 
next spring, to graduate from high 
school, and eventually to attend 
college. She loves her two kids, and 
she’s glad she had them — though 
she’s a lot more careful about 
staying on the pill now than she 
was two years ago. “I don’t want a 
third,” she laughs, and she can 
laugh easily. Janet sees no problem; 
she is one of the lucky ones. 

Yokie is lucky too. An 18-year- 
old senior at English, she is expect- 
ing her first child in February. She 
was pregnant once before (That 
was an accident’); she had an 
abortion. This time she and her 
boyfriend planned for a child; they 
will move in together after the baby 
arrives. Yokie, too, plans to attend 
college: “I wasn’t going to come 
back to school, but something told 
me to go back. I definitely want to 
go to college now. Probably only a 
two-year school, though.” At first, 
her pregnancy caused some friction 
at home; her mother had told her 
that if she ever got pregnant she'd 


Continued on, page 6 
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CRANE/DUKAKIS 


Twenty years ago, then state rep Mike Dukakis of 
Brookline was running statewide for the first time — for 
attorney general — as a squeaky-clean reformer against 
the corrupt old ways of government. His campaign was 
characterized by a clear and specific call for an end toa 
system in which the same old cronies got rich off the 
public tit with government contracts directed their way 
by their elected buddies. 

As if anticipating his titanic struggle with Ed King for 
governor in 1982, the 1966 Dukakis-for-AG campaign 
cited politically well-connected Boston architect D. 
Richard Thissen as a figure who exemplified the 
problem. Years later, when King was executive director 
of Massport, Thissen had what was the equivalent of an 
exclusive contract to do architectural and design work at 
the airport. 

When Thissen’s name was dragged into the 
investigation of corruption in the government 
distribution of construction and design contracts in the 
late ‘70s and then showed up in ‘78 on the rostrum to be 
photographed with his hand on the shoulder of King, 
who had just then shocked Governor Dukakis in the 
Democratic primary, the idealism of that first Dukakis 
campaign took on an ironic poignancy that suggested 
the essense of Dukakisism. 

No one practiced the old politics Dukakis once ran 
against with more élan and good-humored cynicism 
than Bobby Crane, a state rep from Brighton who was 
elected by his peers in the House to become treasurer in 
1964, when Jack Driscoll, the best man at Crane’s 
wedding, gave up the office to run the Turnpike 
Authority. As an incumbent, Crane won general election 
to the office for the first time two years later and then 
moved to make the post a sinecure, in part with 
contributions from private bankers whose desire to give 
may have been whetted by Crane’s penchant. for 

distributing the state’s millions to accounts drawing 
considerably less interest than market rates. 

Bad press and a couple of near-miss grand-jury 
investigations convinced Crane to clean up his act. But 
they hardly made him a cautious man. 

A $450,000 condo Crane purchased in the Four 
Seasons Place Condominiums and a $130,000 side salary 
from a food-brokerage company are not exactly 
elements that engender the electorate’s confidence that 
the state treasurer is a hard-working, dedicated public 
servant (though Crane, if grossly imprudent, had 
committed no impropriety.) And now, with a tough, 
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what is the guy in the ad in the Herald reading? 


wealthy Republican opponent — Joyce Hampers — for 
the first time, Crane’s long, checkered history, not to 
mention his moonlighting and real-estate dabbling, are 
coming back to haunt him. A pol who thrived far down 
on the ballot and deep in the papers is now finding 
himself in headlines and deep political trouble. 

Not surprisingly, the Democratic establishment was 
closing ranks with Crane, trying to help him save 
himself. He is, after all, as hail a hail-fellow as anyone is 
likely to meet. Moreover, the job of treasurer entails 
authority over and responsibility for so much money 
and, with the treasurer's control over the lottery, so 
much patronage, that there are good practical and 
political, as well as personal, reasons for the Beacon Hill 
crowd to be pulling for Crane with all it’s got. 

Last week, when Mike Dukakis joined that pull — 
even seriously considering cutting a campaign spot for 
Crane — the roads these two veterans have traveled lo 
all these years finally intersected. Of course, the upstart 
state rep from Brookline who was running statewide on 


a reform platform 20 years ago would not have 


understood why Governor Dukakis did what he did for 
Crane last week. But then, the kid pol never did fathom 
the Beacon Hill crowd. Mike Dukakis was once a 
reformer. Now he’s just a Democrat. 


MILKING IT 


What do you get when you cross the Cowsills with 
Michael Jackson? Lester Maddox mad, and carbonated 
milk. Look for it in a store near you by 1988. Realizing 
that no beverage could better save Americans’ health 
and America’s dairy industry all in One fizzy swoop, the 
research arm of the United Dairy Industry Association 
has become immersed in product development. So far 
the lab work has yielded experimental batches of 
unflavored, root-beer, mint, chocolate, fruit, and — of 
course — cola carbonated milk. In this cola-slurping 
land, the dairy people are hoping their “if you can’t beat 
‘em” strategy will win over the stubborn-hordes of non- 
milk-drinkers. According to researchers, carbonated 
milk will offer all the nutrition of skim milk. And it will 
not only quench your thirst; it will also, they promise, 
leave no film on your tongue or mustache on your upper 
lip. 

And you should hear what it does to Rice Krispies. 














(Thanks this week to Richard Gaines and Sharon 
Brody.) 


by R. Jones 
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Can she survive? 


PERSONALLY 


BY STEPHEN MINDICH 





to Boston, there was adoration; from one 

reception to the next, from political leaders, 
educational leaders, business leaders, leaders of the 
clergy and the media, and from just plain folks. And 
Boston’s welcome was the frosting on the cake, perhaps 
even the piéce de résistance, coming after the diminutive 
dynamo’s wowing min Washington, DC, and the Big 
Apple. 

But you know what's best of all? Unlike the recent 
visit of the Prince of Wales, which brought out 
thousands of curiosity seekers and celebrity watchers 
lusting for a look at Princess Di’s hubby (no disrespect 
intended), all the fuss made over Madame President was 
predicated on pride. Aquino spoke of people power and 
was received by both the powerful and powerless as one 
of their own — as indeed she is. 

As the publisher of this paper I have been privileged 
to have the opportunity to meet and mingle with some 
powerful and celebrated people, including heads of state 
and royalty. | must admit I’m almost always awed by 
these experiences. It is the feeling of “How did I get 
here? How does a little Jewish kid from the Bronx get 
invited to dine with HRH the Queen of England?” Or, 
when attending a small gathering with the president of 
the United States, the sudden realization that I’m 
actually engaging in discourse with one of the most 
powerful people in the world, perhaps the most 
powerful. But being in the presence of Aquino at the 
truly wonderful reception and dinner Boston Mayor 
Raymond Flynn hosted at the appropriately historic 
Faneuil Hall, my feelings were not of awe, though | 
think she’s, as my kids would put it, awesome. Rather, | 
felt flattered at having been invited and somehow warm 
all over. 

I mean, this woman buried a slain husband, booted 
out a disgraceful dictator without firing a bullet, and 
stepped into the presidency of an impoverished and 
debilitated nation with few evident tools for leadership 
beyond an obvious intelligence and a Joan of Arc-like 
belief that what is just shall, in the end, prevail. 

It is this inner strength, combined with a pervasive 
warmth, humility, and sense of humor, that captured the 
hearts and minds of the people at Faneuil Hall and 
presumably of everyone else Aquino met. She is the 
personification of a democratic ideal — that our leaders 
are special and, at the same time, just like all the rest of 
us. 

There are two other qualities Aquino possesses that, | 
believe, evoke this special feeling of identification with 
her: naiveté and vulnerability. It is perhaps ironic that, 
because these are qualities almost never seen in top 
leaders, they both attract us and disturb us. These 
qualities are generally perceived as weaknesses, and we 
cannot countenance weaknesses in our leaders. Ed 
Muskie lost the Democratic Party's presidential 
nomination in 1972 because he cried. Tom Eagleton was 
jettisoned as VP candidate that year because he'd seen a 
shrink. 

Whether these qualities auger poorly for President 
Aquino, of course, remains to be seen. She must contend 
with a passel of domestic problems: 70 percent of 
Filipinos live below the poverty level; disease is 
widespread; there are debilitating deficits; there’s been a 
surge in the number of attacks by the communist New 
People’s Army. And finally, there's the looming issue at 
the core of US-Philippines relations, the future of our 
military bases there. 

Watching her appearance the other night on 


A t every turn in Coraz6n Aquino’s whirlwind trip 


Continued on page 30 
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BRIEF 
CASES 


Charles Wyzanski 





BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


Jr. died last month, of a cerebral hemorrhage, 

the eulogies poured forth, even from those 
who had despised him, who had feared him, or who had 
envied him during his eventful lifetime. 

Wyzanski, who was appointed to the US District 
Court in Boston in 1941 by Franklin Roosevelt, had been 
the enfant terrible of the American legal establishment 
even before he became a judge. And when he died, at 
the age of 80, his brilliance was recounted by even the 
man who replaced him as chief judge of the federal 
district court in Boston when Wyzanski assumed senior 
(or semiretired) status, in 1971 — Chief Judge Andrew 
Caffrey. Caffrey was reported to be so hostile to his 
unpredictable, independent, and somewhat 
obstreperous predecessor that he would not allow 


W hen the Honorable Charles Edward Wyzanski 


Wyzanski to sit in that court by special permission — an - 


honor usually accorded senior judges. “Judge Wyzanski 
was a very brilliant man and in the courtroom he held 
counsel to a very high standard of performance,” said 
Caffrey in an interview in Massachusetts Lawyers 
Weekly, the local newspaper of the legal profession, 
following Wyzanski's death. Caffrey was noticeably 
reticent about commenting on why Wyzanski was 
invited to sit by special permission in courts all around 
‘the country, including higher appellate courts, but was 
never found sitting in his old stomping grounds — 
Caffrey’s court in Boston. It was a purely personal 
decision, he told the interviewer. Wyzanski, said 
Caffrey, “had his own reasons.” Obviously, Caffrey had 
decided to put to rest his old feud with Wyzanski. 

Others who commented in the month after 
Wyzanski’s death pointed to his fabled literary 
sophistication, along with his biting wit and his 
erudition, citing his ability to quote the classics, usually: 
in the original ancient tongue, at the drop of a hat. (He 
once sent my wife a postcard from Greece, and, 
naturally, it was written in Greek, I never learned 
whether it was of the ancient or modern variety, for 
neither my wife nor I, as Wyzanski well knew, could 
read a word of Greek.) His unparalleled skills as a 
raconteur were duly noted. Others talked about how 
exacting his standards were and how mercilessly he 
dealt with lawyers who were unprepared in his 
courtroom. Still others recalled that Wyzanski had had a 
soft spot for young attorneys just starting out. Finally, 
there were the expected reminiscences of Wyzanski's 
personal crusade against government corruption, 
starting in the early 1960s when he presided over the 
corruption trial of Thomas Worcester (a state official) 
and subsequently demanded a wide-ranging 
investigation of public corruption — an investigation 
that he got, much to the chagrin of the officeholders 
whose shenanigans were brought to light. 

Indeed, it was inevitable that upon Judge Wyzanski’s 
death the stories and anecdotes, rather than other, more 
substantive commentary, would predominate. This is 
not to say, however, that the anecdotes do not, to some 
extent, reveal the man. 

Take, for example, my first experience in federal court. 
Fate decreed that I was to make my first oral 
presentation, in a rather complex constitutional case, in 
front of Judge Wyzanski. He had, it became apparent 
rather early in the argument, read and mastered every 
legal case I had cited in my brief. He was relentless (1 
thought at the time a bit heartless as well, but the 
passage of time has since softened that perception) in his 
questioning. 

When it was all over court was adjourned, and 
everyone left the courtroom except me. I sat there staring 
into space, wiping the sweat from my brow, wondering 
why I had chosen the law as my profession. Suddenly, 
Wyzanski walked back into the courtroom; he peered 
down at me with an owlish expression that soon turned 
impish. “This is the first time you've appeared before 
me, isn’t it, Mr. Silverglate?” he asked. Fearing that | was 
about to receive another onslaught, I responded, weakly, 
“Yes, Your Honor.” “Well,” he said, wheeling around to 
leave the courtroom, “it was quite an experience, wasn’t 
it?” 

Perhaps more revealing was a later case in which 
Wyzanski appointed me to represent an indigent young 
man who'd been indicted for taking a stolen automobile 
across state lines. Although it appeared that he might 
have committed a technical federal offense, it was 
obvious that the United States attorney was making a 
mountain out of a molehill in charging the fellow (hence 
the expression “making a federal case out of it’’). 
Wyzanski made it plain to me from the bench that if the 
defendant were to plead guilty, he would not send him 
to prison but place him on probation. 

But when I interviewed the defendant, it became clear 
to me that he had a technical defense to this technical 
charge. Consequently, I had the defendant plead not 
guilty. Wyzanski was taken aback, and he asked if | 
knew what I was doing. Why, he wondered, was | 
advising the defendant to fight such a hopeless case 
when the judge. wanted to do him a favor and inflict no 
penalty more serious than probation? | told Wyzanski 
that I was the lawyer and that I had advised the 
Continued on page 35 






































1 ON THE COVER 
Francis J. Connolly on the difficult questions about teenage 
pregnancy left unaddressed by the school-clinic birth-control 
proposal. And Scot Lehigh. Jim Schuh, and Connolly on Frank 
McNamara, Ed Meese’s choice to be US attorney in Boston 


4 LETTERS 


7 THE STUDENT MOTHER by Ric Kahn 
The story of a kid with a kid. 


8 NOFISSION ALLOWED by John Medearis 


Dukakis‘s rejection of Seabrook’s evacuation plan is more then 
posturing; it could really spell the end for the plant 


12 DESPERATELY SEEKING SOLUTION by Scot Lehigh 
The struggle to capture the tax cap fromm Barbara Anderson 
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1 RED-DIAPER BABIES by Susan Buchsbaum 
The children of American Communists grew up with parents who 
agitated and were targets of investigation. As a result, they beara 
legacy vasily different from that of the average middle-class 
American kid. 


2 URBAN EYE by Jean Callahan 
6 PROTECTIVE AMOUR by Neil Miller 


Condom manufacturers have. it seems, suddenly realized it takes two 
to tango. and they've started pitching their wares to women 


8 WHEELS OF FORTUNE by Laurie Burnhman 


Taking a spin with local bike designer Peter Mooney 


8 ON THE GET-GO by Jimmy Guterman 


How Boston's bike couriers deliver 


10 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 


Shilla offers Korean fare in Harvard Square 
17 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
18 CLASSIFIEDS 

















1 THE B’S KNEES by Carolyn Clay 
Head Talking clead David Byrne is looking to his knees — in this case 
the Knee Plays, /3 ‘joints’ that were meant to hold together the 12 
sections of Robert Wilson’s magnum opus. Tune in to the American 
Repertory Theatre to see if Wilson and Byrne have started making 
sense. 


2 ART and BOOKS 
David Bonetti recalls Japanese-American painter Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
and explains why handmade paper makes it; and Jon Garelick is 
equal to Vicki Hearne’s Adam's Task 


3 STATE OF THE ART by Kathy Huffhines 
A smorgasbord of celebrities from the Second Annual! Boston Film 
and Video Festival. 


Owen Gleiberman asks whether The Name of the Rose smells as 
sweet as the Eco novel and whether heard melodies are as sweet as 
those of X — The Unheard Music, and Charles Taylor looks for less 
lunacy in Half Moon Street. Plus ‘‘Trailers.”’ 


5 DANCE 
Lisa F. Hillyer welcomes the just plain folk of the Moiseyev Dance 
Company and counts down with Nocturne for 4 Lightbulbs, 3 Dancers, 
2 Voices, and | Sculpture. 


6 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay looks at a play about rape that doesn't Make It like the 
Movies; and Skip Ascheim says noh to Say Theatre's Komachi 


8 MUSIC 
Mark Moses grows older with Neil Young: Bob Blumenthal says the 
Age of the Jazz Prodigy is coming of age; and. in ‘Cellars by 
Starlight.’ Sally Cragin purrs over Scruffy the Cat. Plus “Live and on 
Record,” on page 10. 





18 9 DAYS A WEEE 34 PLAY BY PLAY 

20 HOT DOTS 36 OFF THE RECORD 

20 AIRWAVES 38 FILM LISTINGS 
40 FILM STRIPS 





HOME ELECTRONICS sn 


Reports from the latest CES and NAMM shows. Plus a look at a new. laser-tracking turntable and 
at digital radio, the airwave of the future. 


SPORTS semen sme: mst onan woe 


Presenting fall and winter schedules for the Patriots, Celtics. and Bruins, plus teams from 17 area 
colleges. 


COMING NEXT WEEK eee 


Fall Preview: a guide to this season’s arts and entertainment scene. 





























Credits: John Nordell (with News), B.C. Kagan (with Lifestyle), and Jeff Thiebauth (with Arts) 









































SECTION ONE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1986 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


LETTERS 





We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writers name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 








UNSEAMLY 


In his article “Playing the Quaddafi 
Card” (News, September 16), Scot 
Lehigh provides his readers with a very 
detailed and insightful analysis of the 
Bachrach-Kennedy confrontations of last 
week. His characterizations of 
Bachrach’s supporters, however, was 
somewhat misleading and, in one 
instance, very unfortunate. 

Early in the article, Lehigh describes a 
“carefully constructed (and tenuously 
balanced) coalition of interventionist 
(and in part Zionist) liberals and Third 
World-oriented leftists.” As a volunteer 
on the Bachrach campaign, | must say 
that the Zionists and interventionists 
were more likely to be found in Lehigh’s 
mind than among George Bachrach’s 
supporters. Similar language repeated 
later in the article reveals the source of 
the author's confusion. Alluding again to 
the “delicately balanced liberal/left 
coalition,” Lehigh states that “on the 
one side of the seam is the district's 
Jewish population, leery of both the 
PLO and the proposal for a Palestinian 
state. ..." 

I would take issue with the notion that 
the Jewish population as a body was 
located on one side at all. On what side 
of the seam would the author place 
members of the New Jewish Agenda, an 
organization that favors proposals for a 
Palestinian state? Indeed, where in this 
picture would he locate Bachrach 
himself? Clearly, Lehigh presumes that 
the entire Jewish population is Zionist. 
This assumption is not only false, but 
also dangerous, for it has so often been 
used as an excuse for anti-Semitism. | 
don’t think Mr. Lehigh realized this 
when he was writing his article, and that 
is why I point it out here. 

Leslie Feldman-Rumpler 
Boston 


JUVENILIA 


After reading David Terpeny’s article 
on heavy metal, “A Fan’s Notes” (Arts, 
September 9), I thought I’d gone to sleep 
for a week and missed the Phoenix's 
sudden conversion to a high-school 
newspaper. Terpeny can’t be blamed for 
his article, which was written by a 17- 
year-old with the insight and prose flair 
of a 17-year-old. (“The magic of John 
Lennon was his ability to communicate 
with people.” Or, “The catman, Peter 
Criss, perched atop his 35-foot-high 
drum riser, quiet and quick, just like a 


cat.” Puuuuuuleeeze!) What should be 
brought into question is the editors’ 
decision to print this waste of space. Is 
this nepotism or are they trying to make 
the Globe music writers (sans Jim 
Sullivan) look like James Joyce by 
comparison? 

Aside from Michael Gee's 
continuously solid contributions, the 
Arts section has been the only real 
reason to read the Phoenix. (Does 
anyone really take Scot Lehigh 
seriously?) 

Ken Capobianco 
Brighton 


ANGRY MAN 


Thanks to Ric Kahn for a wonderful 
article on Lew the Landlord, slumlord 
and rapist (News, September 23). | was 
particularly pleased to know that Kahn 
was infuriated by the events. When men 
start getting angry at the maltreatment 
of women, | feel more hopeful. 
Unfortunately too many men are 
indifferent to such things, and their 
silence condones this kind of behavior. 

Dalia Lipkin 
Boston 
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I find it curious that the Phoenix 
endorsed Joe DeNucci (Election 
Preview, September 16) because of his 
programs “designed to bring about... 
social justice.” Of. course, you weren't 
alone in your endorsement; liberal 
papers and politicians have been falling 
all over themselves praising DeNucci as 
a great humanitarian. 

Unfortunately, no one seems to be 
aware that DeNucci has a poor voting 
record on women’s issues and has 
helped put Question 1 on the November 
ballot. Question 1 is an antiabortion 
amendment intended to take away a 
woman's right to choose. It is an 
incredibly conservative amendment 
designed to allow the legislature to 
regulate or prohibit abortion, with no 
exceptions for rape or incest. 

No doubt DeNucci will be the next 
state auditor, but as far as I’m concerned, 
he’s simply another “nice guy” who 
could care less about social justice for 
women. Tell me, could the Phoenix care 
less too? 

Carol M. Smith 
Jamaica Plain 


The editor replies: 

Of course, the Phoenix cares about 
abortion rights. And yes, the Phoenix is 
well aware of DeNucci’s position on this 
issue — in direct opposition to ours. But 
this honest disagreement does not and 
should not disqualify DeNucci from 
obtaining the support of this newspaper 
and progressive thinkers. Or are we 
going to descend into further litmus 
liberalism in which we require complete 
orthodoxy to avoid the old blackball? 
Sure, we wish DeNucci had come to 
view abortion differently. But we're 
gratified and mighty impressed that he 
would assume an important leadership 
role on the gay-rights issue, one which, 
given his constituency in his Newton 
district, he took at some real cost. 
Congressman Barney Frank, who is so 
well known for his strong commitment 
to abortion rights that the Catholic 
Church targeted him for defeat in 1980, 
would echo our thoughts on this matter, 
we are confident. In fact, Frank has 
already endorsed DeNucci and has cut a 
TV spot for his candidate for auditor. 
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Continued from page 1 
throw Yokie out of the house. 
But the threat was never 
fulfilled, and now she and her 
mother are working things out. 
Mother and daughter don’t talk 
about sex, and the topic of birth 
control simply never came up; 
Yokie knew her mother would 
never approve of her using 
contraceptives, and until her first 
pregnancy she never practiced 
any form of birth control. That 
“accident” forced her to change 
her mind about using the pill, 
but it didn’t help her understand 
why she and her mother had 
never discussed anything to do 
with sex. Still, Yokie does not see 
why so many adults think 
teenage pregnancy is a problem. 
“To me, if they consider it a 
problem, they should do more — 
they should talk to their kids 
more, tell them more about birth 
control and what's goin’ on,” she 
says. “It’s not going to be a 
problem; it’s going to work out.” 
Janet and Yokie boast a 
confidence born of experience — 
not only their own, but the 
experience of more than 1000 
teenage girls in Boston every 
year. Teenage pregnancy has 
indeed become an accepted fact 
of life for Boston’s high-school 
students. What would, a 
generation ago, have caused 
shock and scandal is now not 
even very rare: experts estimate 
that at least one in 10 girls 
currently in Boston's public high 
schools and middle schools will 
have a child during her school 
years. It is a situation to which 
the students themselves have 
readily adapted: “It’s not 
anything that really surprises 
you, if you hear a friend of yours 
is having a baby,” says Mary, a 
16-year-old English High junior. 
“It happens a lot, so you sorta get 
used to hearing it, and you try to 
help out.” It is a situation that — 
if you are one of the lucky ones, if 
you have the help of friends and 
teachers and family and special 
programs in school — can even 
appear to be no probiem at aii. 
The lucky ones are wrong, of 
course. Teenage pregnancy has 
emerged as the most difficult 
political problem facing Boston's 
school system this year; School 
Committee president John Nucci 
terms it “a crisis in the public 
schools.” It is universally 
accepted that teen pregnancy is a 
major factor in the school 
system's alarmingly high dropout 
rate (it is estimated that 50.4 
percent of last year’s ninth- 
graders in Boston public schools 
will never graduate, compared 
with a national dropout rate for 
all high-school students of about 
25 percent). National studies 
show that almost one-quarter of 
all high-school girls who drop 
out do so because of pregnancy. 
Other surveys suggest a link in 
the opposite direction as well: 
even more than a quarter of 
female dropouts get pregnant 
shortly after deciding to leave 
school. 
But the magnitude of the 
problem goes far beyond the 
world of city schools, with 
consequences much graver than a 








by Francis J. Connolly 


kid’s missing out on a high- 
school diploma. It’s clear that 
teenage pregnancy is linked to 
the dropout rate (not only for 
girls, but for boys who drop out 
to support their new families); 
what makes that link significant 
is the role those dry statistics play 
in enforcing a pattern of 
relentless poverty. Teenage 
pregnancy is one way poverty 
gets passed from generation to 
generation, ensuring that Boston 
and indeed America will always 
inherit a larger and more 
desperate underclass. 

In that sense, the teen- 
pregnancy issue is much more 
than simply the most glaring 
challenge to face Laval S. Wilson, 
who’s been Boston school 
superintendent for a year now. It 
is a small piece of the vast mosaic 
of American poverty that has 
been assembled over the 
decades. 

So far, however, the debate 
over teen pregnancy has been 
framed in only the most narrow 
terms. It has focused on a report 
from Wilson's Task Force on 
Adolescent Issues recommending 
the establishment of up to four 
so-called school-based health 
clinics that would dispense 
contraceptives to students. That 
report has become the front-page 
news, with all the makings of a 
classic liberal-versus- 
conservative confrontation over 
sex and public morals. And 
because this is Boston, the issue 
has also taken on religious and 
racial overtones. The 
Archdiocese of Boston has begun 
to flex its well-developed 
political muscles in opposition to 
the health-clinic plan, and the 
city’s minority community has 
split sharply over the task force's 
proposal. 

But the issues of church and 
race have only obscured the 
larger question. Try as it might — 
perhaps as it must -— the Boston 
School Committee can never 
solve the teen-pregnancy 
problem alon2, because on its 
own it can néver address the 
larger realities of urban poverty 
and class structure. 

In a way. to classify the health- 
clinic debate @s a matter of 
church-against-state or black - 
against-white is to take as narrow 
a view of reality as the teenage 
mothers who see no probiem at 
all,.Absorbed in their own 
worlds, the politicians and 
pundits do not see any problems 
they choose not to think about. 

The result is, on one level, an 
almost eerie irony: the Boston 
School Committee, a body that 
over the past decade and a half 
has occupied about the same 
level of public esteem as Merv 
Griffin or the Red Sox bullpen, 
has wound up taking the lead in 
addressing one piece of the most 
crucial social issue of our day: the 
tragedy of a nation’s urban 
underclass. It has done so only 
because the most glaring statistics 
have forced it to face up to the 
job; still, it appears the committee 
will handle the issue with greater 
circumspection than has been its 
wont, waiting for Wilson to make 
a reasoned recommendation 























while keeping the incendiary 
rhetoric toa minimum. 

But the damnable reality is that 
while all eyes are on the 
controversy before the school 
committee, on its struggle to 
address one small chunk of a vast 
social dilemma, nobody else 
seems willing to contend with the 
truly big pieces. 

+ * * 

For all the heated debate, no 
one seriously disputes that the 
Statistics on teenage pregnancy 
are both startling and sobering. 
According to the most recent 
figures available, one out of every 
eight children born in the city is 
born to a teenager; about half 
those young women are unwed. 
Those statistics represent a sharp 
jump from the norms of even 15 
years ago (though the birth rate 
among teenagers has fallen off 
slightly from its peak in the early 
1980s). 

In general, the Boston figures 
run close to national averages; 
the rise in teenage pregnancy and 
birth rates here is of a piece with 
a nationwide trend toward 
increasing sexual activity at ever- 
younger ages. What distinguishes 
Boston — or at least what makes 
the teen-pregnancy problem 
particularly pressing for the 
public schools here — is the way 
those local statistics play off the 
powerful economic realities 
peculiar to the Boston school 
system. Despite the recent years 
of economic boom that have 
gladdened hearts in the suburbs, 
Boston proper remains an 
abnormally poor city: 20 percent 
of Boston residents lived below 
the poverty line in 1980, 
compared with the national 
average of 15 percent. And 
students in the public schools are, 
on average, even poorer than the 
rest of the city’s residents: the 
decade-long agony of school 
desegregation sent many of the 
more affluent students into 
private and parochial schools, 
and today 60 percent of public- 
school students are on welfare 
and 75 percent live in single- 
parent or foster homes. 

Those numbers are ominous 
because teenage girls from poor, 
single-parent or so-called 
nontraditional families are . 
considered by sociologists to run 
the greatest risk of becoming 
teenage mothers. Poverty and the 
lack of close family supervision 
can limit a young girl's 
knowledge of sex and access to 
birth control, leaving her not 
necessarily more promiscuous, 
but definitely more likely to wind 
up with a kid, than her more 
affluent counterpart. With a 
majority of Boston school kids 
fitting into at least one of those 
categories, then, it is surprising 
that the rate of teenage 
pregnancy in Boston has not 
soared far above the national 
average. 

Even more to the point, the 
outlook for the future may be 
even more bieak: being a teenage 
parent, whether mother or father, 
clearly makes it tougher to stay in 
school, tougher to get the 
education you need to get a 
decent job — and tougher to find: 
a way to lift your own kids out of 
poverty. In fact a recent federal 
study estimated that if current 
trends continue, fully 85 percent 
of this generation's teenage 
mothers will remain “chronically 
dependent on welfare.” The 
reasoning, at least in bald outline, 
ought to be clear enough: if poor 
kids are the most likely to 
become teen parents, and teen 
parents are most likely to remain 
poor, then the next generation of 
Boston schoolchildren seems 
likely to find itself at the very 
bottom rung of the economic 
ladder. 

As Bette Bohike O'Gara, 
executive director of the 
Comprehensive School-Age 
Parenting Project, puts it: “The 
pressures on kids today are so 
much greater than they were, say, 
even a generation ago. Even if the 
[teenage] birth rate were only 





what it was 20 years ago, 
teenagers today would have 10 
times as great a need for services 
to help them cope. Twenty years 
ago, a boy could quit school and 
go to work to support a new 
family, and at least have some 
chance of getting into a decent 
job, one where he could 
eventually expect to make some 
good money. But with the 
technical complexity of the jobs 
today, the very least you need is a 


+ high-school diploma; you just 


can’t make it if you're going to 
drop out.” 

One way to break the cycle of 
poverty, of course, is to find a 
way to keep teenage parents or 
parents-to-be in school. That's 
what O’Gara’s program — the 
program Janet and Yokie are in — 
tries to do by providing extensive 
counseling and academic help, 
including tutors for housebound 
mothers. And it’s been successful: 
of 197 students (32 of them boys) 
enrolled in the program at five 
schools across the city last year, 


- only 30 dropped out. Still, 


O’Gara’s is an expensive and 
small-scale program, at best 
designed for effective damage 
control; no matter how successful 
it may be at keeping teen parents 
from dropping out, it’s simply 
intuitive that the most successful 
program would be one that keeps 
them from becoming parents in 
the first place. 

Again, there are few who 
would dispute that logic. The 
controversy arises from the plain 
fact that there are two ways of 
achieving the goal of keeping big 
kids from having little kids: you 
can either convince them of the 
obvious, which is that the best 
contraceptive is the word “no,” or 
you can convince them that they 
had better get serious about using 
whatever other contraceptives 
they can get their hands on. You 
also have to make sure they can 
get their hands on said 
contraceptives. 

Wilson's task force adopted the 
latter strategy, recommending 
that students, if their parents 
approve, receive free 
contraceptives from clinics in 
their own schools and advising 
Wilson to set up a pilot program 
of up to four school-based 
“comprehensive health clinics” 
as soon as next year. The task 
force's reasoning was resolutely 
pragmatic: citing favorable 
statistics from similar programs 
in Chicago, Baltimore, and St. 
Paul, its report concluded that the 
only practical way to increase 
teenagers’ use of contraceptives, 
and presumably reduce teen 
pregnancy asa result, is to make 
them easily available in school. It 
rejected as unrealistic the notion 
that students might soon be 
convinced to enlist en masse in 
the army of the chaste, and it 
presented at length all the 
practical arguments why students 
are less likely to get their birth- 
control devices from the local 
drugstore or neighborhood clinic 
than from a school doctor. 

The task force demonstrated 
clear-eyed pragmatism in other 
ways, too. Alone among the 16 
task forces Wilson appointed to 
study the problems of the school 
system, the Adolescent Issues 
Project submitted its report early; 
more to the point, it filed only a 
partial report, singling out the 
school-clinic proposal for early 
attention and leaving other 
adolescent issues for later. The 
reason for jumping the gun was 
financial: if the clinic plan could 
be approved before November 1, 
task-force director Deborah 
Prothrow-Stith advised Wilson, 
the program could qualify for a 
$600,000 private grant from the 
Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation. At the same time, 
task-force members displayed a 
sense of practical politics, as well. 
Rather than broaching the birth- 
control proposal as a single issue, 
it wedded the plan to an earlier — 
and profoundly noncontroversial 
— plan to establish school-based 
Continued on page 15 
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he was brought up in a 


by Ric Kahn 
Catholic home. Mass on 


Ss Sundays. Catholic 


school. In her family, which has 
its roots in Puerto Ri_o, there was 
a strong cultural stricture about 
girls remaining virgins until they 
married. Her mother is a nurse's 
aide and has worked with 
pregnant teenagers. When she 
was 12 her mother told her about 
periods and how babies are made 
and how to prevent them from 
being made. Later she got some 
sex education from church 
school. She was a smart cookie, 
no airhead, mature and 
responsible. Her friends figured 
she was as likely to get pregnant 
as Sister Mary Ignatius. And still 
it happened. Last week her son, 
Johnny, celebrated his first 
birthday. “If it happened to me,” 
says the 18-year-old high-school 
senior, call her Judy, “it can 
happen to anybody.” 

Naturally. 

The hullabaloo over whether 
some Boston public schools 
should have health clinics that 
dispense, among other things, 
contraceptives has pitted those 
who believe the idea will help 
halt the epidemic of teen 
pregnancy against those who 
believe the idea will help spread 
the epidemic of promiscuity. 
Included in the debate are 
complex and valid factors such as 
peer pressure, the cycle of 
poverty, and the good feeling a 
baby brings to a girl who feels 
worthless. The fact that kids who 
should know better still get into 
trouble highlights another potent 
force to be reckoned with: human 
nature. Girls will be girls and 
boys will be boys. There are a 
million excuses for not using 
protection: the pill has side 
effects, you can’t feel the 
goodness with a rubber, an |UD 
can mess up your innards, a 
diaphragm spoils the 
spontaneity, and besides, it’s too 
messy. But, hey, they also don’t 


' believe in abortion. 


For two years Judy warded off 
the advances of her boyfriend. 
“We kissed and made out, and he 
felt me over my clothes,” she 
says. Then one night in January 
of last year he came over to her 
house in Dorchester. Her mother 
was visiting India for two months 
with friends and had put her in 
charge of the house. She was the 
one her mother trusted and 
confided in. Her father was now 
living in Puerto Rico. Her two 
older brothers were at the 
movies. She and her boyfriend 
had sex for the first time. Minus 
birth control. “It was something | 
didn’t plan,” she says. “It just 
happened. I wanted to. I really 
liked him a lot. He wasn’t 
romantic like other guys. He 
reminded me of my father. And | 
don’t believe in birth-control 
pills. | knew they had side 
effects.” 

The sex did not make her feel 
wonderful. “I didn’t like what I 
did,” she says. She starts to cry. “I 
felt disgusted. I disappointed my 
mother for the first time. It just 
wasn’t the way my mother taught 
me, the way she grew me up.” 

When she missed her period, 
she told her best girlfriend that 
she thought she was pregnant. “Tt 
happens to every girl the first 
time they have sex,” her friend 
told her. “Don’t worry about it.” 

She told her boyfriend she 
might be pregnant. “Well, wait 














and see,” he told her. “If you're 
pregnant get an abortion.” She 
told him, “That's a big step. | 
don’t think | could live with it for 
the rest of my life.” 

She says now: “I don’t believe 
in abortions. It’s like killing a 
human being. There's a Spanish 
saying my mother always said. In 
English it is, ‘If you're going to 
have the pleasure, you're going to 
have to face the consequences.’ ” 

When she missed her second 
period, her boyfriend told her, 
“Get an abortion.” “I can't,” she 
told him. 

In the third month she went to 
Children’s Hospital for a routine 
physical and asked the doctor to 
test her urine. “You're pregnant,’ 
he told her. She cried for 15 
minutes. In the waiting room her 
brother asked her if she was 
crying because she'd seen a male 
doctor this time instead of a 
female doctor. Lying, she 
nodded her head yes. 

Judy wanted to tell her mother, 
but the time was never right. 
Before her mother had gone to 
India, she had received a strange 
phone call from a cousin in 
Puerto Rico, “I'm pregnant, and 
I'm having your son's baby in 
June,” her mother was told, and 
then the phone went dead. Judy 
recalls, “I was there. Her eves 
were open. She was so surprised. 
She got nervous and started 
shaking. She cried and hugged 
me and made me promise | 
wouldn't do anything like that to 
her.” 

Her mother was now back 
from India. Every time Judy said 
she needed to talk, her mother 
said, “Later.” Finally, one night in 
July, Judy turned off the TV and 
said, “Mom, | have something to 
tell you, but I know it’s going to 
hurt you. Mom, I'm pregnant. 
They both cried. The next day she 
told her father. ‘He said | 
disappointed him,” she recalls. 
“He said he never expected me to 
do something like that, that /was 
the most grown up of all three of 
us. He said | was going to be like 
some cousins, be on welfare all 
my life. | told him that wasn’t 
true, that I was going to finish 
school.” 

Judy was finishing the 10th 
grade at St. Gregory's, in 
Dorchester, when she got 
pregnant. At the end of the year, 
she decided to go to another 
school so none of the girls would 
find out. ‘I had to get out,” she 
says. “Il was embarrassed. | 
couldn't face them. | was 
ashamed of myself.” 

That summer she stayed at the 
home of a family friend in 
another town. “I didn’t want my 
friends to know,” she says. In the 
fall she enrolled at ACC, Another 
Course to College, an alternative 
public school on Beacon Hill. She 
knows four other girls there who 
have babies. Six or seven of her 
other friends are kids with kids. 
She finished off a week of school 
one Friday. The next day she was 
at Beth Israel having her baby. 
Her boyfriend, who was at a 
party, arrived after the baby was 
born. He is now her ex-boyfriend. 
She says, “He didn’t give me the 
support I needed when | was 
pregnant. I hurt a lot. | needed 
somebody at that time.” 

After the baby was born she 
missed a month of school. Her 
grades dropped off. She'd fall 
asleep in class after having been 
up all night feeding Johnny. 








During the day, while she was at 
school, her son was cared for at 
the Parent Child Center, in 
Dorchester, a federally tunded 
program run under the auspices 
of Action for Boston Community 
Development. In exchange tor 
day care, social services, and 
instruction in parenting skills 
Judy had to promise she would 
stav in school 

To get bv, Judy says. she 
receives $430 a month in Aid to 
Families with Dependent 
Children payments and $102 
every month in food stamps. 
That's temporary, she says. She 
pavs $300 fora single room that 
she rents from a family in 
Roslindale. There's not enough 
space at home. Baby clothes 
come from a grandparent here, a 
godparent there. Her clothes she 
buys cheap: no-name jeans, 
$14.99 shoes 

In the morning her mother 
picks up Johnny in Rostindale 
and drives him to the Parent 
Child Center, in Dorchester. 
After school Judy takes the train 
and then the bus to Dot to pick up 
her boy. A driver from the center 
drops her and Johnny off at her 
mother’s house, which is three or 
four blocks away. There, she 
studies her trigonometry, 





economics, and US history. While 
her mother is at work, she cooks a | 
big meal for the family. At 10 o1 
11 p.m. her mother drives Judy 
and the baby back to Roslindale 
Judy feels that a bit of her 
childhood has been forever lost 
I'm glad | have my babv and 
didn't abort But 
sometimes | wish | didn't have a 
\\ hen \ 


groout 


she savs 


baby ou re a teenager 


vou want to I'm not as | 
free 
Still, she does feel luckier than 


some of her teen-mother friends 


Ll have more responsibilits 


whose parents have totally 
turned away from their kids and 
grandkids. ‘'] was talking to some 
friends at school about how 
teenagers don't have help, thes 
Struggle so much during 
pregnancy. But Ido. Even though 
I disappointed my mother, she ts 
always there for me and gives me 
support.” 

Judy says she plans to go to 
college, study accounting, and 
become a CPA. “I don't want to 
be on welfare forever. | wanta 
career so when he [Johnny] gets 
older i can give him anvthing he 
wants, and have my own place. | 
want him to be proud of me.’ 

Judy thinks dispensing 
contraceptives in schools is a 
lousy idea. She says, “Kids will 
feel more safe having sex. 
Teenagers will feel more loose. 
They think they're grown-ups. 
It's not like it used to be when | 
was a little girl.” 

Judy has a new boyfriend and 
for a while was taking birth- 
control pills, which she got from 
Children’s Hospital. But she says 
the stuff made her sleepy, she 
couldn't do her schoolwork. And 
her mother was again not 
pleased. “She says now more 
than ever | have to get respect. | 
didn’t let a guy respect me when | 
was a virgin. | have to show him 
that | won't have sex with any 
guy.” 

To play it safe Judy is now 
employing the method practiced 
by Sister Mary Ignatius — a 
nonact just as foolproof as a 
birth-control device but one that 
tampers with human 
nature. 0 
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No fission allo 


Dukakis lays down the law on Seabrook 















he conventional wisdom 


by John Medearis 
i last week was that Gov- 
ernor Michael Dukakis’s 


decision to oppose New Hamp- 
shire Yankee’s Seabrook nuclear- 
power plant was a sure public- 
relations victory, but the conven- 
tional wisdom, as is sometimes 
the case, was not exactly correct. 
News coverage of the Dukakis 
decision betrayed an unusual 
amount of skepticism about 
Dukakis’s motives and_ his 
chances for success in keeping 
the plant offline. The generally 
pro-Dukakis Globe editorial page 
came out against the decision last 
Monday and Tuesday, conclud- 
ing that “Dukakis has de- 
termined nothing with his 
evacuation non-plan. He has 
brought forth fresh questions, 
which other people will have to 
decide — one hopes with a 
broader set of standards.” 

The editorial was symptomatic 
of more-widespread skepticism 
last week — skepticism that was 
due to the success of a New 
Hampshire Yankee effort to cast 
Dukakis’s decision as op- 
portunistic and, at least in part, to 
the lack of warning the governor 
provided for his decision. 
Although the possibility that 



























































May, the governor and his aides 
gave no public signals in the 
weeks leading up to the an- 
nouncement that so momentous 
a decision — one that could mean 
years of legal battles — was in the 
works. And given the politiciza- 
tion of nuclear power during the 
final months of two statewide 
Democratic-primary races, which 
occurred while the governor was 
largely silent about his deyelop- 
ing Seabrook position, Nis de- 
cision was interpreted as a politi- 
cal calculation. 

But Dukakis’s handling of the 
matter showed him behaving less 
as the image-conscigfis governor 
of recent years than as the 
reactive Mr. Smith gf Beacon Hill 
that he was ih_his/ first term (in 
insiders’ parlance, his decision 
was “pure Duke I”). Dukakis 
made the decisign privately, with 
only a few advisers, and an- 
nounced it umequivocally, with 
no preannouncement hype. Say 











Dukakis would oppose the plant 5 
has been widely discussed since @ 


what you will about this method 
of handling large, complex pub- 
lic-policy issues, it was far from 
the politically wired process the 
press made it out to be. 

Besides missing that point, the 
cynics’ and skeptics’ reaction to 
the governor's decision — that it 
was an attention-grabbing pro- 
nouncement doomed to be over- 
ruled by the feds — also flew in 
the face of two fundamental 
realities: that the fatally flawed 


A powerful case 


Seabrook evacuation plans left 
Dukakis little choice but to reject 
them and that the struggle over 
the state-opposed Shoreham 
nuclear-power plant in New York 
shows that Dukakis has a good 
chance of beating Seabrook’s 
owners in the end. 
* - Saal 

Last February New Hampshire 
Governor John Sununu _sub- 
mitted evacuation plans for the 
towns in his state that are within 
the 10-mile-radius emergency- 
planning zone (EPZ) around Sea- 
brook. Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission (NRC) rules specify that 
an operating license cannot be 
granted to any nuclear plant 
unless “there is reasonable as- 
surance that adequate protective 


measures can and will be taken in 
the event of a radiological emerg- 
ency.” Sununu’s submission of 
the plans — legally tantamount 
to an avowal that they are indeed 
“adequate’* — was a major step 
towards ‘Seabrook’s licensure. 
But since there are also six 
Massachusetts towns within the 
EPZ, Dukakis’s endorsement of 
plans for those towns would be 
needed for Seabrook’s licensure. 
With an NRC stamp of approval 


Sununu knew 


on any state-approved plan vir- 
tually guaranteed (NRC officials 
have said they have no particular 
standards for an “adequate” 
evacuation), Dukakis has for 
eight months been the most 
important — perhaps the only 
important — obstacle to Sea- 
brook’s licensure. 

Given the facts before him, it 
would seem clear that Dukakis 
could not have credibly approved 
the evacuation plans and re- 
moved himself as an obstacle. 
After all, had he determined that 
the plans were adequate, 
Dukakis would have beeft say- 
ing, in effect, that hundreds of 
volunteer bus drivers — whose 
opinions on the matter had not 
been polled — could be éxpetted- 











to drive from as far as Boston 
(into a plume of radioactive dust 
drifting with the winds) to help 
evacuate the EPZ’s 400,000 sum- 
mertime residents. He would 
have been saying that thousands 
‘of teachers, doctors, nurses, and 
other private citizens would 
quickly and willingly fall into 
their assigned roles of mini- 
stering to the sick and ferrying 
children, ignoring their own safe- 
ty and that of their families. He 


logic of the existing evacuation 
plans. He argued that the infor- 
mation gleaned from Soviet dis- 
closures about Chernobyl show- 
ed evacuation plans should 
prepare EPZ residents for a radio- 
logical emergency at least as bad 
as Chernobyl, and one potential- 
ly worse. He argued that the 
Chernoby! accident had actually 
been mitigated by a combination 
of favorable circumstances: the 
hot, dry weather conditions of 








A serious Brown-out 


would have been saying that the 
estimated minimum EPZ-evacu- 
ation time of five hours is okay, 
despite the fact that a radioactive 
cloud could envelop the zone in 
half an hour. He would have 
been saying that the doughty 
volunteer police and firemen of 
Merrimac, Massachusetts, could 
be in two places at once, as 
instructed in the plan. He would 
have been saying, in short, that 
one of the most thickly settled 
EPZs in the nation can be quickly 
and safely evacuated with vir- 
tually no manpower along one of 
the most poorly laid-out road 
networks imaginable. Dukakis, 
to his credit, did not say that. 
What Dukakis did say went 





the Ukraine in late April, the 
advantages of otherwise ugly 
cinder-block housing when the 
local nuke explodes, the fact that 
totalitarian governments are 
more accustomed to declaring 
states of emergency, and the 
nature of the graphite fire that 
spread the radioactive plume. In 
contrast, said Dukakis, “the com- 
bination of :conditions at Sea- 
brook ... create a foreseeable 
likelihood sof high dosages of 
radioactive intake, against which 
emergency planning and evacu- 
ation cannot adequately protect.” 
: a * al 

In anrrouncing his noncoopera- 
tion, Dukakis cast down the 
gauntlet and committed himself 


even further than''refuting’ they “for *yearsetova vlegal <duptowith 











Yankee’s Ed Brown and Sea- 
brook’s biggest booster, New 
Hampshire Governor John 
Sununu. His decision four days 
later that he would hold a fun- 
draiser for Sununu’s Democratic 
challenger, Paul McEachern, 
added a vehemence to Dukakis’s 


new rivalry with Sununu that’ 


may make the legal battle far 
more entertaining (as if Mr. 
Smith up and slugged some- 
body). At the moment, however, 
there’s little Dukakis can do but 
wait for Brown’s next move. 

Essentially, Brown has two 
options in his attempt to end-run 
Dukakis’s opposition to Sea- 
brook. Most press attention has 
focused on Brown's apparent 
attempt to convince the NRC to 
reduce the EPZ to two miles or 
less, an area that would include 
no Massachusetts towns and that 
would negate the mettlesome 
Dukakis’s influence. But in last 
Monday’s press conference at the 
Seabrook “Education Center,” 
Brown stressed a simpler option: 
presenting Yankee’s own evacu- 
ation plans to federal authorities 
and arguing that state participa- 
tion isn’t necessary to make 
evacuation planning for the area 
adequate. 

Trying to reduce the EPZ — 
though it sounds like an elegant 
solution — is probably the less 
feasible plan of attack. In fact, it’s 
sufficiently infeasible that Brown 
denies he’s considering it now, 
despite the fact that Yankee 
engineers have sent the NRC a 
report whose stated purpose is to 
prove that Seabrook’s EPZ needs 
to extend “no further than 1 mile 
from the plant.” If an NRC 
advisory board approves of that 
report’s methodology, Brown's 
next step would be either to ask 
the NRC to shrink the emerg- 
ency-planning zone for every 
reactor in the country (a highly 


unlikely option for the NRC, . 


given. the mood in_ post- 
Chernobyl Washington) or to 
seek an individual exemption for 
Seabrook. But even the process of 
seeking an exemption would 
provide Dukakis with. op- 
portunities to intervene and to 
appeal any NRC _ decision 
through three levels of ad- 
ministrative courts right into the 
federal-court system. When the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Com- 
pany applied last year for an 
exemption to the mandated 10- 
mile EPZ for its Calvert Cliffs 
plant, the NRC told the utility 
that it would have to apply for a 
more difficult and time-consum- 
ing license amendment — involv- 
ing a full-fledged hearing — and 
not just a simple exemption. The 
Maryland utility decided to drop 
its request. 

The more viable action for 
Brown is to offer Yankee’s own 
Massachusetts evacuation plan to 
the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (FEMA), the body 
charged with reviewing such 
plans for the NRC. Most experts 
agree that such a move by Brown 
and New Hampshire Yankee 
would put Seabrook in roughly 
the same position as_ the 
Shoreham plant in New York. 
There, Governor Mario Cuomo 
decided in December, 1983, to 
support local authorities in their 
refusalito take part in evacuation 
planning for another poorly sited 
nuke. Since then, Cuomo has 
fought the utility’s efforts to use 
its own evacuation plan to get 
Shoreham licensed. 

Shoreham’s owner, Long 
Island Light} Company (LILCO), 
has argued» that New York’s 
position usurps federal re- 
gulatory power and that in an 
emergency state authorities 
would implement Shoreham’s 
plans anyway — no matter how 
impracticable. So far, the Atomic 
Safety Licensing Board (ASLB), 
essentially the NRC's court; an 
appeals board above the ASLB; 
and the New York State Supreme 
Court have rejected Shoreham’s 
arguments; the ASLB agreed with 
New York State that an adequate 
plan requires state cooperation 
prior to an actual emergency. In a 
dong-expested 


decision: this Julyy;); 





however, the NRC board of 
commissioners instructed the 
ASLB to hear LILCO’s arguments 
again without assuming that state 
participation was in_ itself 
necessary for an adequate evacu- 
ation plan. But since the ASLB 
decision upholding New York's 
arguments cited a number of 
flaws in the utility’s evacuation 
plan that resulted necessarily 
from New York’s noncooperation 
— but did not rely on the 
noncooperation per se — the 
board is unlikely to differ in its 
final verdict. 

Althoigh final licensure could 
take years, if it comes at all, there 
will be significant skirmishes 
between Dukakis and Brown in 
the next few months. An early 
step toward licensure could be to 
seek a 
license for Seabrook, a step that 
could follow any time after next 
week’s final hearings on onsite- 
safety issues, but that most ob- 
servers predict will not come 
earlier than December. Low- 
power operation — with the 
attendant irradiation of the 
power station.— would be a 
victory for Brown because it 
would make full-power licensure 
seem inevitable by limiting the 
options for converting Seabrook 
to other use. Yet, though an NRC 
decision to grant such a license 
has been almost a foregone con- 
clusion ever since the NRC re- 
jected all of the commonwealth 's 
arguments against it last month, 
Dukakis stands a good chance of 
gaining a preliminary injunction 


’ in court to prevent the feds from 


actually granting the license. 
Dukakis’s June 25 letter to Brown 
asking him to hold off on low- 
power testing until all full- 
power-licensing issues are re- 
solved argued that the interests of 
the commonwealth could be “‘ir- 
reparably harmed” by such tes- 
ting; the language almost precise- 
ly echoed statutory tests for valid 
preliminary injuctions. Now that 
Dukakis opposes full-power 
licensure and can plausibly argue 
that Seabrook may never operate 
as a nuclear plant, the com- 
monwealth is in a stronger pos- 
ition to gain an injunction. 

As the battle for a low-power 
license begins, Brown is also 
likely to take the first steps 
towards full-power licensure. 
The NRC will probably pro- 
nounce on Seabrook’s conten- 
tions about EPZ size by mid 
November; actual motions to 
exempt Seabrook from EPZ re- 
gulations could follow. And 
sometime after next week’s on- 
site-safety hearings end, and 
before hearings on New Hamp- 
shire’s evacuation plans resume, 
Yankee will probably submit its 
own Massachusetts evacuation 
plans — probably just warmed- 
over versions of those that 
Dukakis has already rejected. 
The New Hampshire-plan hear- 
ings were indefinitely postponed 
last summer because of penetrat- 
ing criticisms by FEMA but could 
begin again as early as October 
20; Yankee spokesman Robert 
Williams says that his company’s 
evacuation plans for the six 
Massachusetts towns could be 
ready as soon as mid October. 

Whatever steps Brown takes in 
trying to get Yankee’s nuke 
licensed, Dukakis can expect a 
deluge of bad publicity for his 
decision during the next few 
months. According to Adweek 
magazine, Brown is prepared to 
spend as much,as $5 million on a 
combination of advertising by 
Harold Cabot & Company and 
polling by Cambridge Reports — 
a firm already polling for Massa- 
chusetts Yankee — all aimed at 
proving that Seabrook is safe. But 
despite the recent cynicism of the 
press, which will inevitably be 
used by Brown to Seabrook’s 
advantage, Dukakis’s decision 
adds the final stamp of legitimacy 
Seabrook’s opponents have 
needed for more than a decade. 
Whatever Yankee’s optimistic 
spokesmen may say, Seabrook’s 
unused reactor is now closer to 
enforced obsolescence than it has 
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TOUR OF 
AMERICA 
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Tickets available at box office; Ticketmaster outlets: all MVP Sports 
Stores, Good Vibrations, and most Video Coonection stores; Out-ol-Town- 
Tickets, Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 492-1900; or call Ticketmaster, 

1000-682 $080 (in Boston, call 523-6633). 


Presented by Tea Party Concerts. 


TURN UP THE VOLUME WITH Agee 


« — 


Ashford and Simpson, September 25 at the Wang 


Center has been cancelled. The reseaheduled November 
7 date at the Orpheum is also cancelled. Tickets may be 


refunded at point of purchase. 
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Capless leader Keverian 


Anderson nonetheless poses the 

biggest threat to the Democratic 
establishment this Election Day. As the 
Democratic ticket prepares for its quad- 
rennial conquest, Anderson is poised to 
pull off a conservative coup that will 
demonstrate once again that she, and not 
the ragtag rumpsters who call themselves 
Republicans, is the real opposition party 
in Massachusetts. 

That's because Question 3, the Citizens 
for Limited Taxation (CLT) chief's latest 
referendum assault on liberal govern- 
ment — this time in the form of a 
draconian state-revenue cap — appears 
headed for a resounding victory. That is, 
unless the Democrats can somehow 
derail the tax-capping measure. 

They could do it. The Democratic 
leadership is virtually unanimous in its 
belief that the CLT’s tax cap is a bad idea. 
And yet,-with only six weeks remaining 
until the election, the same establish- 
ment Democrats who last week rallied 
like minutemen around embattled 
treasurer Bob Crane are bickering like 
rival Balkan barons before the threat of 
Anderson’s tax cap. 

And Question 3 is indeed a threat. 
Under CLT’s measure, in any one year 
state revenues would be allowed to 
increase by the amount of the average 
growth in wages and salaries over the 
previous three years. At first blush, that 
cap looks reasonable. But when imposed 
on the peculiar institution that is Massa- 
chusetts public finance, the measure 
becomes a definite menace. Proposition 
2%, CLT’s last tax cap, is already limiting 
tax revenues on the local level at a rate 
significantly below the wage-and-salary 
growth rate (which ran at more than nine 
percent last year). Intended as a tax cut 
and cap, Prop. 22 didn’t cut spending so 
much as change the source of the 
revenue spent. To make Prop. 22 work, 
the state has had to funnel hundreds of 
millions of dollars to Massachusetts cities 
and towns through local aid; thus, 
though local tax revenues are limited, 
local spending has not been dramatically 
cut. 

Question 3 would add another cap, this 
one on the source of that replacement 


5 he’s not on the ballot, but Barbara 


’ revenue. With local revenues already 


capped below the wage-and-salary 
growth rate, and with state revenues 
capped at that rate, the state will be 
confronted with a hard choice: to reduce 
local aid or let the rate of growth of state 
services shrink relative to that of the 
private economy. 

One way or the other, argues liberal 
Senator Richard Kraus (D-Arlington), a 
member of the legislature’s joint Taxa- 
tion Committee, the effect will inevitably 
be to shrink the relative size of the 
government. According to Kraus, that’s 
more a mathematical truth than an 
arguable proposition. 

Further complicating that dilemma is 
the shrinking of federal resources. This 
year, Massachusetts will lose some $73 
million in federal. revenue-sharing 
moneys alone; cuts mandated by 
Gramm-Rudman could easily match that 
amount in the next few years. A strict cap 
could prevent the state from replacing 
lost dollars for essential services, such as 
mass transit, WIC, or the construction of 
sewage-treatment plants. 

The best chance to stop Anderson and 
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Captivating Anderson 7 


Desperately 


seeking solution 


How to capture the cap 





by Scot Lehigh 





CLT (whose basic tenet — that politi- 
cians are unable to act responsibly — is 
best summed up by their slogan, “The 
only alternative to tax limitation is 
unlimited taxes”) on Question 3 is by 
passing a more reasonable tax cap, 
according to Boston pollster Tom Kiley. 
Although a recent Kiley poll shows 
widespread support for tax limitation at 
the state level, that poll also reveals 
anothér important dimension of public 
opinion: that there is considerable feeling 
that some of the state surplus should be 
spent on toxic- and hazardous-waste 
cleart-up, public education, and _af- 
fordable housing. Finally, Kiley’s poll 
showed that 74 percent of the people 
asked would be inclined to vote against 
Question 3 if the state already had a tax 
cap in place — particularly a more 
flexible one that allowed for a rainy-day 
fund and some spending for unmet 
needs. 

“Ive repeatedly found that voters are 
not of a mind to lock into a rigid formula 
that forces the state to repeatedly give all 
of any surplus back,” Kiley says. “There's 
certainly a desire to have some of a 
surplus returned to the taxpayers, but 
there is also a desire to spend for what 
people see as unmet needs.” Concludes 
the pollster: “There’s am opportunity for 
real leadership here.” 

.So far that opportunity has gone 

wanting. The House has twice passed a 
cap of its own, a measure that resembles 
CLT’s but which includes a rainy-day 
fund and is more flexible, allowing for 
waiver under certain conditions. The 
Senate also has a-»plan that, though 
considerably less restrictive than the 
House’s, would also serve as a guarantee 
against runaway spending. And the 
governor has said repeatedly that he 
favors a cap. But no agreement has 
emerged. That failure, say people close to 
the process, is due to any number of 
tensions between leaders — tensions 
between House Speaker George 
Keverian and Michael Dukakis, between 
House Ways and Means Chairman Rich- 
ard Voke (D-Chelsea) and Senate Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman Pat 
McGovern (D-Lawrence), and _ institu- 
tionally between the two legislative 
bodies. 

Perhaps foremost is the Keverian- 
Dukakis feud. The Speaker is reportedly 
still furious with the governor for under- 
cutting the election, by the state Board of 
Regents, of then representative Jim Col- 
lins (D-Amherst) as chancellor of higher 
education this past summer. 

Senate members charge that Keverian 
himself is preventing the two sides from 
reaching agreement. “The problem is 
between Keverian and Dukakis on the 
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Collins stuff,” says one person close to 
the process. Keverian, who has said that 
he wortt impede Dukakis’s legislative 
priorities to get revenge (and who hasn't, 
to date), denies that that is the case. 
However, he also makes it clear that he 
has no particular interest in passing the 
cap just-to help the governor. “I don’t 
need them to tell me what they think 
should be done,” he says. ‘I’m not 
elected to be an assistant governor.” He 
adds, “I! will not sit here and do things to 
the governor that will hurt the people of 
the state. If | think the adoption of a tax 
cap is good government and good 
politics, | would be for it, and it would 











Bulger: the anticap key 


have nothing to do with whether the 
governor agreed or disagreed.” 

TRe problem, Keverian says, is that 
he’s far from convinced that a cap is good 
policy. He contends that Question 3 is 
destined to pass no matter what the 
legislature does. Should the legislature 
pass a cap, only to have the voters 
impose a stricter one, it would be doubly 
difficult for legislators to amend the CLT 
cap, he says. (Vote No on Question 3 
activists dispute Keverian’s logic. They 
argue that even if Question 3 is destined 
to win — a premise they question — the 
absence of an alternative can only 
increase the margin of CLT’s victory, 
which will make the measure even 
harder to amend legislatively.) 

Given his doubts, Keverian says, his 
position is that if the conference commit- 
tee can work out an agreement — 
something it has been unable to do for 


-months — he'll go along. But at this 


point, he’s obviously not pushing for 
such a measure. That's bad news for 
Dukakis. Most of the governor's legislat- 


ive successes during the past year and a 
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half came because the Speaker went out 
of his way to make the governor's 
agenda his own. It is doubtful that a tax 
cap would pass without Keverian’s active 
interest. ‘ 

For his part, Voke seems unwilling to 
compromise. In the year and a half since 
they assumed their posts, the competi- 
tion between him and McGovern has 
progressed from a low-grade fever to a 
consuming heat. Last Tuesday Voke as 
much as drew the line in the dirt. “I’m 
certainly willing to sit down with the 
Senate and discuss it, but it would 
certainly have to be something that 
comes very close to the House 
proposal,” he said. 

Meanwhile, Senate sources say Voke 
has been reluctant even to meet in 
conference to discuss the matter. “The 
Senate chair has offered on at least five 
different occasions to convene the con- 
ference committee or to meet and work 
out something the conference committee 
could adopt,” says Senator Kraus, “and 
each time the answer has been no. Aside 
from offering something that we think 
might be tempting, we don’t see what 
else we can do to entice him.” 

Last week Kraus and Senator John 
Olver (D-Amherst) came forward with 
what they hope will be such a proposal. 
Basically they would include federal 
revenues in the definition of the revenue 
base and exempt the amount of local-aid 
spending that exceeds the wage-and- 
salary growth rate from the cap. The 
result would be to lessen the cap’s 
binding effect. “What we've done is take 
the House tax cap and try to suggest a 
compromise that uses 98 percent of 
Richie Voke’s words, but gives it more 
flexibility.’” Kraus says, 

Kraus is waiting for word from Voke, 
but it also remains to be seen whether 
Senate Ways and Means members will 
give that much ground to the House. A 
number of sources say that, given the 
exigencies, Senate President William 
Bulger has become the key player. ‘He's 
in the catbird seat,” says one State House 
source close to the process. ‘He's the one 
who can make this happen.” That, and 
the Speaker's continuing ire at Dukakis, 
has led administration officials to rely on 
Bulger to bring the two branches together 
on the issue. The Senate president seems 
receptive. Although Bulger, like 
Keverian, suspects CLT’s cap may pass 
no matter what the legislature does, he 
Says passing an alternative cap at least 
creates the conditions under which the 
CLT measure could lose. ‘It’s a matter of 
how the question comes. ... If a cap 
passes, opponents [of Question 3] will 
have a better chance to explain to the 
public why they should vote no.” Last 
week Bulger said he planned to meet 
with Keverian to try to break the 
legislative logjam. “He [Keverian] is very 
reasonable,” Bulger said. “If we can show 
him a good reason, and if he’s confident 
that this is the right thing to do, no matter 
what political strife has taken place, he'll 
do the right thing.” 

No doubt. But even with an alternative 
cap in place, educating the public will 
take time. And while the legislature 
fiddles and diddles and fusses and fights, 
that commodity is, becoming scarcer and 
scarcer. With only six weeks left before 
the election, Barbara Anderson's is the 
only smiling face. 0 
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McNamara: big plans 











sharp turn Right 








by Jim Schuh, Scot Lehigh, and Francis.J. Connolly 


Meese: McNamara’s his kind of conservative. 





Continued from page 1 

ideology over experience, loyalty 
over talent. In the legal com- 
munity, McNamara has a reputa- 
tion as an ideological zealot and 
a legal lightweight. 

Sources say McNamara was 
selected Over three other finalists 
generally considered more quali- 
fied in terms of legal experience 
~—— Weld’s personal choice, Robert 


S. Mueller III, first assistant US 
attorney; former Massachusetts 
Bar Association president Wayne 
Budd; and Jeremiah T. 
O'Sullivan, the chief of the New 
England Organized Crime Strike 
Force — because of his litmus- 
test ideology and political con- 
nections. 

It was former New York 
gubernatorial candidate Lewis 


Lehrman, a close friend of both 


“McNamara and Attorney Gen- 


eral Meese, who introduced 
McNamara to his future boss. 
And it was Meese who.last week 
recommended to the president 
that McNamara get the US at- 
torney’s post. McNamara is the 
former Massachusetts chairman 
of Citizens for America, 
Lehrman’s Cconservative/patriotic 





national organization, 

Noting the McNamara- 
Lehrman-Meese connection, one 
informed observer said of 
McNamara: “He is the choice of 
the ideologues. That's how his 
name was kept alive.” 


Meanwhile, Ray Shamie, the © 


new-right power who has come 
to dominate Massachusetts Re- 
publican politics, wrote Meese on 
McNamara’s behalf. McNamara 
and Shamie have been allies for 
some time. Shamie protégé Joe 
Malone, director of the Shamie 
Foundation, is now Massachu- 
setts chairman of Citizens for 
America, further strengthening 
the link between Shamie and 
Lehrman’s twin new-right politi- 
cal operations. 


Last April it was McNamara 


who filed a federal-district-court 
lawsuit on behalf of 10 prominent 
Massachusetts Republicans — in- 
-cluding Shamie, Malone, and 
State Representative John 
MacGovern — that sought to 
force the legislature to redraw 
House and Senate district lines to 
correct the alleged systematic 
under-representation of Re- 
publican voting strength. The suit 
was announced just as the Re- 
publicans were beginning their 
elevator ride straight down, with 
Malone announcing his Shamie- 
backed bid to unseat state GOP 
chairman Andrew Natsios on the 
same day. 

The’ lawsuit fared. no better 
than did Malone or the entire 
state Republican organization in 

Continued on page 14, 
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party acquaintance put it, “He's 
proud of his views, and he’s not 
afraid to try to educate people to 
his way of thinking. | don’t know 
if you'd call it pushing his re- 
ligion on you, but he certainly 
wears it on his sleeve.” 

McNamara’s combination of 
ideological ardor and religious 
fervor has raised fears among the 
members of the talented pro- 
fessional staff Weld assembled 
during his nearly five years as US 
attorney. A number of those 
staffers have already indicated 
privately that they will resign 
once McNamara takes office. 
Said one federal prosecutor of 
McNamara, “If you were to ask 
him what this office does, | don’t 
think he could tell you.” 

If McNamara’s selection dues 
not sit well with Weld’s 
bipartisan staff, it is not any more 
pleasing to Weld himself. In the 
absence of a Republican senator 
— who would normally have 
decided this nomination — the 
choice lay in Washington, with 
Ed Meese, the.man who, iron- 
ically, had induced Weld to join 
him in DC to head his criminal 
division earlier this vear. As the 
selection process winnowed the 
candidates down to a final group 
of four, Weld at various times 
seemed to favor both Mueller and 
O'Sullivan, and later Budd — but 
never MeNamara. 

Last week, while Weld was 
trying to put the best face on the 
McNamara appointment, telling 
‘his former staffers — most of 
whom had been rooting for 
Mueller — that McNamara had 


been warned not to fire any of , 


Weld's old staff, those same 
staffers replied that they were 
concerned not about job security 
but about having professional 
leadership. 

McNamara’'s_ personal con- 
servatism and religious bent is 
most likely to show itself in his 
approach to cases involving pol- 
itical corruption and the issue 
closest to his patron's heart, 
pornography. Still, not everyone 
is worried that he will remake the 
office in the image of his portly 
creator. ‘Il understand that he is a 
very deeply religious person,” 
said Robert Stewart, an attorney 
. with the Boston firm of Hutchins 
& Wheeler and a friend of 
McNamara’s. ‘But | have never 
thought that he was one of those 
Pat Robertson types. He’s not 
somebody. that will decide on 
policy because God said so.” 

But even if McNamara winds 
up keeping his fervent religious 
zeal in check, his ideological zeal 
continues to make even some of 
his fellow conservatives a bit 
anxious. “I think Frank 
McNamara is on a crusade to 
save the world,” said one party 
official. “I'm very uneasy with 
that. A true conservative lets the 
world decide how to save itself.” 

0 
Kids 
Continued from page 7 
clinics as a way of upgrading the 
outdated and understaffed nurs- 
es’ offices so familiar to gen- 
erations of school kids. 

For all its calculation, however, 
the task force’s recommendation 
has not fared well so far. Wilson 
ignored the Johnson Foun- 
dation’s deadline, announcing he 
would not decide on the school- 
clinic plan until around 
Christmas. “The superintendent 
sees no reason to be pressured by 
financial deadlines,” says his 
press spokesman, lan Forman. 
“If Dr. Wilson were to approve 
the program there would be 
plenty of private money out 
there to help get if off the 
ground.” More significant, any 
hope of rendering the birth-con- 
trol proposal less controversial 
by linking it to the or ypular 
school-clinic plan h- ckfired: 
the contraceptive question has 
drowned out virtually all dis- 


cussion of the merits of expand- 
Continued on page 18 
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Kids 

Continued from page 15 

ing other health services for 
Boston schoolchildren and could 
in fact endanger the clinic 
proposal’s chances of being ap- 
proved in any form. 

Certainly, task force members 
must have anticipated much of 
the current controversy. The 
Archdiocese of Boston is always a 
safe bet to oppose birth control, 
and it signaled its opposition 
early and often in this case. 
Bernard Cardinal Law de- 
nounced the plan when it was 
first suggested last February, and 
the archdiocese responded to the 
formal submission of the task- 
force report early this month with 
a lengthy rebuttal co-authored by 
Mary Conroy, a task force mem- 
ber and director of Family Life 
Education at Saint Margaret's 
Hospital. Conroy’s dissent relied 
heavily on its own set of statistics 
— questioning whether the Chi- 
cago and St.Paul program results 
were valid and citing figures to 
argue that by encouraging sexual 
activity, widespread birth control 
will eventually increase teen 
pregnancy rates. But the 
archdiocese did not place its faith 
in numbers alone. Two weeks 
ago Law met with the 
archdiocese’s 70 pastors and or- 
dered them to “educate” their 
flocks about the failings of the 
school-clinic proposal; the 
Church is also backing a letter- 
writing blitz aimed at undecided 
school committee members. 

Although not as influential as 
in the palmy days of Cardinals 
O'Connell and Cushing, the Bos- 
ton archdiocese still gets political 
results. Even before - Law 
launched his campaign against 
the Bosten clinic plan, backers of 
a similar but more modest 
proposal in Cambridge quietly 
scrapped their idea. (Law did not 
inveigh publicly against the 
Cambridge plan, says 
archdiocesan spokesman Father 
Peter Conley, ‘because it was not 
necessary.’’) Still, the 
archdiocese’s involvement in any 
political issue inevitably ratchets 
up the level of emotion and turns 
it into a debate about the separ- 
ation of church and state. 

Sharp words were not long 
held in check. Joe Casper, the 
school committee's most vocal 
critic of the school-clinic plan, 
ridiculed the task force’s proposal 
as being akin to setting up a 
“School/24” that would dispense 
free contraceptives ‘after Medi- 
Mart or CVS closes.”” Even more 
telling than the bloviations of a 
would-be mayoral candidate, 
however, was the reaction of one 
of the committee's relative mod- 
erates: Tom O'Reilly, chairman of 
the human-services subcommit- 
tee, who had worked quietly to 
help win archdiocesan approval 
of the public school’s sex-educa- 
tion program, denounced the 
contraceptive proposal as “really 
terrible — we're running a school 
system, not a pharmacy.” 

On the other side, .Juanita 
Wade, a leading committee sup- 
porter of the plan, aggressively 
questioned the Church's right to 
involve itself in public-school 
business: “! would ask, who is the 
Archdiocese of Boston speaking 
for, in terms of the students in the 
Boston public-school system? 
That's what I would like to know 
— who does the archdiocese 
claim to be representing?” 

Wade's where-do-they-get-off 
remarks, implicitly recalling the 
flight of many Irish and Italian 
Catholics from the public schools 
during. the mid ‘70s, actually 
underline more of a racial point 
than a religious one. Indeed, 
Boston’s public schools today 
teach more minority-group stu- 
dents than whites (most Hispanic 
students are in fact Catholics, 
however, presumably giving the 
archdiocese some claim to 
representing a major bloc of 
students.) And, to the extent that 

C#tinued on page 23 
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Kids 
Continued from page 18 
teenage pregnancy is widely per- 
ceived as a problem most com- 
‘mon among minority students, 
any proposed solution will cer- 
tainly have to win widespread 
support among black, Hispanic, 
and Asian community leaders. 
The difficulty, at the moment, 
is that no minority consensus has 
formed behind either side of the 
contraceptive issue. The split is 
clearest within the black com- 
munity, where Jack Robinson, 
president of the Boston branch of 
the NAACP, is one of the plan’s 
most outspoken critics, although 
the NAACP’s health committee 
has strongly endorsed the 
proposal. Robinson goes so far as 
to call the plan “potentially 
racist,” charging that what he 
calls “sex clinics’ would be 
‘“‘targeted. in black 
neighborhoods, -where they 
could become the first step in a 
program of population control.” 
Robinson's harsh accusations 
have triggered public attacks 
from other black leaders, and in 
fact no specific neighborhoods 
have yet been “targeted” to host 
the first four clinics in the pilot 
program. Still, the widespread 
perception that teen pregnancy is 
a minority-group problem makes 
it likely the first clinics would be 
aimed at serving mostly black 
and Hispanic students, The per- 
ception is, after all, supported by 
many statistics: in Boston, the 
birth rate among black teenagers 
is almost three times that among 
whites, whereas the birth rate 
among Hispanic teens is almost 
three-and-a-half times the rate 
for whites. And in O’Gara’s 
program for school-age parents, 
more than 70° percent of the 
enrolled students are’ black; fewer 
than 10 percent are white. 
Robinson, however, insists 
those statistics are dangerously 
misleading. He argues that there 
is a critical difference between 
teenage birth rates, which are 
highest among minorities, and 
pregnancy rates — which, ac- 
cording to at least some national 
studies, do appear to be higher 
among white teenagers. “The 
difference is that affluent white 
teenagers are able to get abor- 
tions. Poor and minority 
teenagers cannot afford them,” 
Robinson claims. (It is also likely, 
he says, that many Catholic 
Hispanics and black fundamen- 
talist Christians are prone to 
rejecting abortion as an option 
even when they can afford it.) 


The result, says Robinson, is that « 


minority teens have little choice 
but to continue the cycle of teen 
parenthood and poverty — while 
also bearing the false stigma of 
being more promiscuous, and 
more in need of birth control, 
than their white counterparts. 

Whatever the merits of Rob- 
inson’s arguments, they suggest 
the complex economic and social 
forces that underlie any dis- 
cussion of the teen-pregnancy 
question. Unfortunately, the stri- 
dent tone of his attacks — and of 
the responses they have 
provoked among leaders, both 
black and white, on the other side 
of the argument — has muddied 
the discussion, leading some cas- 
ual observers to view the debate 
solely in racial terms, as readily as 
others choose to see it in a strictly 
religious light. And as long as 
those overly simplistic views 
prevail, it will be all but im- 
possible to move past the heated 
rhetoric and come close to under- 
standing the full question. 

To their credit, Wilson and a 
majority of the school committee 
members seem willing to wait 
a while, to let the heat subside. 
Of course, the committee cannot 
take any action until Wilson 
submits his formal recommen- 
dation — but so far it has even 
voted down attempts simply to 
debate the issue. There is some 

itical calculation in that move. 

: Continued on page 30 
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Yes, it’s true, we guarantee 


it. We guarantee that if 

your ad in the For Sale, 
Roommates, or many 
other categories has not 
accomplished the task after 
aie bought it in advance 
or two consecutive 
weeks...we’ll, keep running 2 
it FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it 
works. All you have to do 
is call and tell us to rerun 


your ad. And we 
will...FREE. Now, that’s a ' 
guarantee. 





To charge your ad call 


oO 'Ht BOSION @® 
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SUPPLIES & FURNITUR 


@ SAVE 20-43% DURING 
GIANT BACK TO SCHOOL SALE 


THRU SEPT. 27 
@ LOW PRICES 


‘ 


@ YEAR ROUND STUDENT 


DISCOUNTS . 


BUY 











267-1234 








© OPEN 7 DAYS 
MON.-SAT. 9:30-7:00 
SUN. 12:00-6:00 
@ NEAR GREEN, RED 
& ORANGE LINE 
STOPS AT 
DOWNTOWN 
CROSSING 


@ LARGE SELECTION 
@ NO DISCOUNT CARD TO 





Artist Supplies « Custom Framing 


500 WASHINGTON ST., LAFAYETTE PLACE MALL, BOSTON, MA © 350-0002 

















DeadHead Celebration! 


$9.50/$ 10.50 


Go AHEAD 


featuring 
from THE GRATEFUL DEAD 


BILL KREUTZMANN 
BRENT MYDLAND 
formally of SANTANA 
DAVID MARGEN 
ALEX LIGERWOOD 
formally of THE YOUNGBLOODS 


JERRY CORTEZ 


AND VERY SPECIAL GUEST 


bhai 


























SKIN 


$5.50/$6.6 
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w/ Special Guests 


RIGHT TIME 
$12.50 
































‘THIRD WORL 


SOUTHSIDE 
JOHNNY 
& THE JUKES 


with special guests 
HEARTS ON FIRE 


NUZONE 
$8.50/$9.50 
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How TASCAM SAVED ME FROM 


TASCAM Sam says, “I thought | was going nuts. | 
mean-how could | afford a great mixer and the 
patch cords, mics, speakers, headphones and all 
the stuff I’d need to really mix?” 


All mixed up. 

“twas all tied up until | heard about this terrific 
offer from TASCAM. Buy a TASCAM mixer and 
get up to $600 worth of accessories absolutely 
FREE! Get anything you need, too, from cable to 
tape cleaner, monitors to microphones. And still 
walk away with jingle in your jeans.” 





How to find salvation. 
“Visit your TASCAM dealer and see the whole 
TASCAM mixer line. Pick one out and see how 
many bucks worth of TASCAM accessories you 
get free. Pick out your accessories from the 
TASCAM Accessories Catalog. That's it! Your £ 
dealer takes care of the rest. Anauthoritative = 
“Don’t delay! Scoot on down to your TASCAM 20-page guide packed with the lanciions; you 
dealer today. ‘Cause it’s a great deal, butitends —fretRirieae toa ee 
September 30th.” TASCAM dealer now! 


GET UP TO ‘600 IN ACCESSORIES FREE 
WHEN YOu BUY A TASCAM MIXER! 


At participating dealers only. Subject to availability. Offer ends September 30, 1986. 


faSallevi::s:::-. 
1116 Boylston St., Boston, MA (617) 536-0066 
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just like home. 





There is no other birthing 
environment quite like The 
Cottage. The Cottage was 
designed especially for healthy 
expectant women who want 
an alternative to physician 
centered pre-natal care and 
hospital-based birth, women 
who believe their pregnancy 
and birth experience ought to 
be a self-determined, and 
satisfying family time. 





Receive complete pre-natal care 
and have your baby at The Cottage. 


The Cottage, a free-standing 
building nestled on the campus 
of Burbank Hospital, offers 
attractive, comforting 
surroundings where the entire 
family can relax and feel right 
at home. 


_ The Cottage has two home- 
like birthing bedrooms, two 
comfortable pre-natal 
examination rooms, a family 
room with play area and a 
kitchen. Throughout your 
pregnancy and birth, The 
Cottage is your special home 
away from home. 


BuR; Womens lHealltih 
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Certified nurse midwives on staff 














Nurse midwifery care makes 
The Cottage special. 








Our certified nurse midwives make The Cottage the net- 
work of choice for many healthy women. Both are skilled, 
licensed, registered nurses, who have met the stringent 
requirements of the American College of Nurse-Midwives. 
They are experienced in managing care of the healthy 
expectant woman, the newly delivered mother and her baby. 


Our nurse midwives provide all pre-natal care in the home- 
like setting of The Cottage exam rooms, support the laboring 
woman and her family in their birth experience and provide 
care following birth in The Cottage. Our nurse midwife 
network is built on trust, mutual respect, years of special 
training and a commitment to stay with and stand by the 
birthing woman with a minimum of interventions. Our nurse 
midwives believe you and your family are entitled to direct 


‘and choose your baby’s birth experience knowing the 


understanding hand of the nurse midwife is always extended 


the 
cottage 


Alternative Birthing 
at Burbank Hospital 





ire health 


well-in 


informed and 
expectin 
you can 

support 


The Cottage is the birthing 
environment that feels 
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network. 


At The Cottage, hospital 
back-up is just a few 


moments away. 





Because The Cottage is located 
on the Burbank Hospital 
campus, you have the added 
advantage of immediate access 
to an intensive medical sup- 
port system before, during or 
after the birth of your baby in 
the unlikely event it may be 





You can create your own special 
birthing experience at The Cottage. 


If you cherish the ideal 
comfort and freedom of a 
home birth, without sacrificing 
the peace-of-mind medical 
back-up provides, come to 
The Cottage. 





For more information on 
how The Cottage can 
enhance your childbirth 
experience, call the nurse 
midwife at 342-8877. 


An Affiliate of CentMass Systems 
Nichols Road Fitchburg, MA 01420 




















© 1986 CentMass Systems 
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The coat that 
conquered the 
Outback 














Worn by “The Man from Snowy River,” the 
Outback Coat is breathable, completely 
waterproof, and incredibly durable. An 

Australian tradition for over 100 years, it is made 

of treated heavyweight dark brown cotton with a 

dry finish. Pair it with an authentic Akubra hat 
for unbeatable protection, comfort and style. 


Call or write today for our free catalog. 





98 Conowingo Circle, Oxford, PA 19363 
1-800-932-5141 

















Discover the uniqueness 
of this vast region, its 
people, its history, and 
its folklore. 


Utah State University Press presents 
The 


Western Experience 
Series 


Cattle in the Cold Desert 
James A. Young and B. Abbott Sparks 
1986. ISBN 0-87421-123-9. 

$27.50/cloth. 


The Roll Away Saloon: 
Cowboy Tales of the Arizona Strip 
Rowland W. Rider as told to Deirdre Paulsen 
1985. ISBN 0-87421-124-7. 

$9.95/paper. 


Wild Mustangs 
Parley J. Paskett 
Available Fall 1986. ISBN 0-87421-126-3. 
$9.95/ paper. 

Tourtellotte and Hummel of Idaho: 
The Standard of Practice of Architecture 


Available Fall 1986. ISBN 0-87421-125-5. 
$10.95/paper. Copublished with Idaho State 
Historical Society. 






Please write for a free catalog. 


UTAH STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
rae eS 


LOGAN. UTAH 
84322-9515 





Reed Smoot: Apostle in Politics 


Available Fall 1987. ISBN 0-87421-127-1. 
$37.50/cloth. - 
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The Western Fashion Booth With 
the Name That Sells Itself 


COUNTRY WESTERN CLASSICS 
Square Dance & Fashionable Western Apparel 


43R Waltham Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 
862-5845 

















ADELPHIA RESTAURANT 
AND LOUNGE 


1236 Dorchester Ave. 
Dorchester, MA 
288-5607 


“Boston’s Home of Country Music” 











Nominated most enjoyable country club by the 
M.C.M.A.A., Mass. Country Music Awards Assoc. 
Featuring your favorite country bands 
six nights a week. 

Also Greek and American cuisine plus 
homemade pizza. 

Three minutes from the X-way with private parking. 
Come early — enjoy your favorite Greek specials — 
Shish Kebab — Spinach Pie — Musaka — or a 
_Greek salad with our famous homemade dressing. 








STEAK HOUSE 
SLOUNGE 


FINE STEAKS & SEAFOOD > 


e EVERY MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
NIGHT ALL YOU CAN EAT BUFFET 


Roast beef, ham, turkey, chicken, meatballs in 
sauce, potatoes du jour, potato salad, tossed salad 
and special hot dishes. Prices includes beverage 
and soft serve ice cream. 


¢ EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


OUR CHUCKWAGON BUFFET 
Includes barbecue spare ribs and chicken, prime rib, 
American chop suey, tossed salad, roast potatoes, 
beverage and soft serve ice cream. 


¢e EVERY SUNDAY COMPLETE 
DINNER SPECIALS 


Roast beef, baked ham, roast turkey, sirloin tips, 
fried chicken or shrimp. 
Free valet parking 
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Coinage history was made... 
When the U.S. Mint produced 
7 different Cents in 1982! 


In 1982, for the first time in history, the U.S. Mint produced 
7 different Lincoln Cents — due to Large and Small Date 
varieties, production at 2 different Mints, and a change in metal 
from copper to zinc. These 7 Lincolns are very difficult to find 


and assemble on your own. 


For a limited time, you can get all 7 different 1982 U.S. Cents, 
in a special holder, for ONLY $2 FROM LITTLETON! This is a 
special introductory offer, limit 3 sets per customer. 
get price lists of U.S. coins, along with other offers on approval. 
Adults only, please. Full 45 day money-back guarantee of 


satisfaction. Hurry for this special low price! 
Littleton Coin Company 


Dept. LSL349, Littleton, New Hampshire 03561 
“Serving collectors nationwide since 1945" 

















“NEW ENGLAND'S 
BEST 
(Sup UG) ENTERTAINMENT 
& COMEDY 
7 BESTCRUISE ISON 
BOSTON HARBOR” 
Best Cruise sailing 
_ Fri., Sat. & Sun. 
The a 
Saturday, October 4 
a Inthe Chty 
se Cocktail Cruise 
GORDIE MILNE 
Sails 2:00-5:00 p.m. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
LEAVING LONG WHAAF 5:30 - 7:30 
Reserve Early TICKETS $5.00 
Ge 








Plus you 


Sunday, October 12 


JIM PLUNKETT 


Sails 8:00-11:00 p.m. 
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@ Send name, address and $2 for each set to: 
@ Littleton Coin Company, Dept. LSL349, Littleton, NH 03561 


H no. of sets (limit 3) $ 
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1864 Centre Street « West Roxbury, Massachusetts 02132 


(617) 323-3660 
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More free music ticket 


ROCKTOBER... 
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baat movie 
screening at = 
Cinemas 
Nickelodeon 5 
record 









Sting (Gordon 
1951. 








Moody 9 
Blues n 
The Fixx at the 


BCN ‘® 


John Winston 
Lennon born, 
1940. 





e concerts ° More free 


More Rock 





the Providence 
Civic Center. 


Bob Seget 
at the Boston 


























the Forum 
in Los Angeles. 
Win free tickets 
from 
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Dary! Hall born, 
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THEYASHICAT2 §=——_—_ fat ith 


DX FILM 





CODING 
AUTO-FLASH 
AUTO- 
LOADING 
AUTO- 
EXPOSUR. 1, hee 
BATTERIES 
Cane ve Ss . AUTO-WIND 
f/3.5 35mm LENS AUTO-REWIND 





All this and 
sharper pictures, too. 
Yes, the new Yashica T2 has auto-focus and auto-flash. And auto-load and 
-auto-wind. Plus quick-charge lithium batteries and DX film coding to automatically 
Set film speed. In fact, the Yashica T2 has every automatic feature you can imagine. 
But the T2 has one feature no one else has: a geriuine Carl Zeiss lens. Widely 
regarded as the sharpest and clearest in the world, Carl Zeiss lenses have been 
used in professional photo studios, movie sets, on moon shots—and in homes like 
yOurs. 


The Yashica T2. It gives you all the features you'll find on the other automatic 
cameras, plus one feature you won't find on any of them. Better pictures. 


YASHICA 


CPR contaxivastica Division of Kyocera International, Inc 100 Randolph Road, CN 6700, Somerset. NJ 08873-1284 





THE FOLLOWING YASHICA SHOWCASE DEALERS CARRY THE FULL LINE OF YASHICA PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 
AND OFFER FULL SERVICE ON ALL PRODUCTS PURCHASED AT THEIR STORE. 








BIDDEFORD, ME. BRAINTREE HARVARD LOWELL WESTBORO 
INNES PHOTO ELLIOT CAMERA CENTER ALBERT H. NOTINI PICTURE 
SERVICE CAMERA CORP. OF HARVARD & SON, INC. PERFECT, INC. 


160 Ocean Street 976 Liberty Street Harvard Common 225 Aiken Street ‘Rt. 9 & Lyman St. 
BRIDGEWATER HYANNIS MALDEN DENMARK’S INC. 
pes 4 BRIDGEWATER NEW ENGLAND W.B. HUNT ALL STORES 
195 Main Street CAMERAS CAMERA SERVICE 500 Main Street 
15 Central Square 88 North Street 
BOSTON BROCKTON LAWRENCE WALTHAM 
CAMERA BENNERS ROYAL WALTHAM 


CENTER, INC. PHOTO JEWELERS, INC. CAMERA INC. 
107 State Street 995 Main Street 439 Essex Street 365-367 Moody St. 
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Savor 






PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

FOR RATES AND INFORMATION 

CALL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
536-5390 


The Boston @ 



















ANDREW L. ABRAMS, M.D. 
Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgery 





Rita L. Field, OC 
Gregory Symco, DC 
Larry P. Credit, OMD 
Gail Thomas 

Oi Tet Maltiotal-t) 


669 Somerville Ave 
Near Porter 
628-9547 

















¢ Face Lifts ¢ Baggy Eyelids 

¢ Nasal Surgery ¢ Tummy Tucks 

¢ Breast Augmentation ¢ Breast Reductions 
¢ Scar Revision ¢ Birthmarks 


(603) 669-6588 


700 Lake Ave., 
Manchester, N.H. 
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MAINE 
MARITIME 
MUSEUM, Bath 


October Events: 

* Antiques Forum 

Saturday, Oct. 4 
9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

















































COKE FOUNTAIN 
16 oz. DRINK 


29¢ 


plus tax 














* “SEA FAIR” 
Sunday, Oct. 5 
12-5 p.m. 
Visit the Museum Historic otpyest. boat ride. 
Apprenticeshop Call 207-443-1316 for information. 
GREAT NORTHEAST 


presents an evening with 


ARLO 
GUTHRIE 


SHENONDOAH 





appearing Friday, Oct. 31st 
. 8:00 p.m. at the 
Berklee Preformance Center 
All seats reserved 


Tickets on sale Monday: Ticketron, 

Berklee Center Box Office, Teletron 

720-3434, Out of Town Tickets, and 
all Strawberries locations 















DELTA GOLD 
BRAND POTATO CHIPS 


6.5 oz. 


$1.19 


‘@ GARELICK FARMS 
(NATURAL 



















1% & 2% Milk 
Gallons 


COKE 
2 LITER 


$1.19 


plus deposit 











at participating stores 
Limited ar toa 


Offer valid 9/21-10/4/86 e 
| THE LOTTERY christy’ 














YOUR SAVINGS STORE 




















JEFFERY 
OSBORNE 


with s} , 


GWEN 
GUTHRIE 


Oct. 12th, 7 p.m. Symphony Hall 


eCcla uest 
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AN AL HAYMON PRODUCTION 








Kids 

Continued from page 23 

As one school committee ob- 
server puts it, “The longer they 
wait, the better the chances the 
plan will pass; if they voted today 
it would almost positively get 
beat.” But even likely opponents 
of the plan seem willing to wait 
for Wilson to make the first 
move, to play for some time to 
think about their most difficult 
political decision of the year. 

But even when they do make 
their decision, they will have 
taken only the first small step 
toward solving the problem. 
They are bound to decide an 
issue that raises questions of 
philosophy and statistics: does 
artificial birth control, in the long 
run, increase or decrease teenage- 
pregnancy rates, and should 
schools urge kids to “say no to 
sex,” the way they urge them to 
disdain drugs and alcohol? And 
they will try to answer questions 
of psychology and law: will 
parents be any more likely to give 
their children permission to get 
contraceptives from a school than 
from a neighborhood clinic, and 
if they will not grant that per- 
mission, what can the school de- 
partment legally do to attack 
the teen-pregnancy question? 

But they cannot even begin to 
answer the most crucial questions 
that lie at the root of this 
problem: how can the relentless 
cycle of poverty be broken, and 
how can the gulf between the 
affluent and the ever-growing 
underclass possibly be bridged? 

And, perhaps most important: 
how can the most basic piece of 
human nature ‘ever be expected 
to change? 0 


Personally 


Continued from page 2 

Nightline, T found myself won- 
dering aloud if she could really 
survive.“ 0 

Ted Koppel gently but firmly 
pressed Aquino to respond to 
alleged statements by her de- 
fense minister, Juan Ponce Enrile. 
Enrile allegedly said that new 
presidential elections should be 
scheduled next year (as things 
stand now, Aquino’s term will be 
up in 1992) and that he would be 
more than willing +o run -if 
Aquino found herself without a 
mandate from the people. Instead 
of taking command of the situ- 
ation and declaring directly that 
she would have no such talk from 
her cabinet ministers, the presi- 
dent responded, with a curious 
lilt in her voice, that perhaps 
Enrile had been misquoted. Was 
her response one-of guile? Or 
naiveté? 

When confronted-with another 
quote, this time from the head of 
her army, General Fidel V. 
Ramos, to the effect that the 
military under Aquino was not 
tough enough on the com- 
munists, she responded by sug- 
gesting that perhaps the general, 
too, had been misquoted. But in 
any case, she said, “when I get 
back I'll talk to him about this, 
and then I'll know.” 

The response of a puzzled 
parent, perhaps. But of a presi- 
dent? 

Will Cory Aquino survive? 

Or will what surely looks to be 
a band of political and military 
vultures, many from the Marcos 
regime, succeed in toppling this 
little giant? 

In my heart | feel that that 
could happen, and yet ... per- 
haps this “warm all over’ feeling 
inspired by President Coraz6n 
Aquino comes from a fire deep 
within her, driving a truly power- 
ful engine, and she will indeed 
not simply be the little engine 
who could but the little engine 
who does. For those of us who 
believe in democracy, it would be 
terribly painful, even tragic, if she 
didn’t prevail. 0 
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COMING SOON- = The Flaming Lips «, The Zulus .|. The Condo Pygmies 
i Please plan your private, parties for any occasion at Molly’s 


y - : - ‘ Reasonable t ies + Full nightclub «Food Darts « 
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CANTONESE @ MANDARIN @ SZECHUAN. CUISINE 
and EXOTIC COCKTAILS 


OPEN DAILY 11:30 am. - 1 am. 


Luncheon Specials 
From $2.95 til 4 p.m. 


SERVATIONS 7 


DELIVERY @ TAKI 

















COMEDY CLUB 
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Jonathan's Lounge Entertainment Wednesday through Saturday Nites 


Private banquet facilities for up to 300 people 
Specializing tn Chinese/American wedding package plans 


143 Washington Street Downtown Salem, 


THE BES T-PRESSED CIDER 
IN TOWN 





Have a field day at Allandale Farm. 

The Farm Stand and Cider Mill are open 

: 10 AM to6 PM (except Tuesdays). Stop 

by for our delicious Apple “Cider in the City” and tor 
an array of Boston’s freshest harvest of fruits, vegetables, 





flowers and bakery treats. 

The Harvest Line is open with intormanon straight trom fro toy 
the Farmer’s Mouth, Call §24-153 1 tofndouvwhas =, 
cropping up. xrimen. anal fresher! 
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‘ARM STAND & CIDER MILL 


259 Allandale Road in Brookline 





Minutes from downtown Boston, 
just off Jamiaca Way. 


10% OFF APPLES & CIDER WITH AD 
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chooses to be Chinese. 





CHINESE SEAFOOD RESTAURANT 


Where Chinese cuisine is an artmand seafood is a specialty. 


700 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE, MA 02139 (617) 876-7000 
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3 SIMPLE REASONS 
WHY WE LOWER THE COST 
OF HOME COMFORT 


4 High Efficiency, Energy Saving 
eatin and Cooling Equipment 
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* Install a Bryant deluxe air conditioner and 
we will pay you back for your highest one 
month’s electric bill this summer. Just send 
Bryant’s redemption center your highest electric 
bill before December 31, 1986, then pocket the 
savings. You'll save now. And you’ll save from 
now on. 

Or ... Install a Bryant Plus 90™ furnace and 
Bryant will pay you back for the highest two 
months’ home heating bills you incur thru June 
1987. Select a Formula™ furnace and we'll pay 
you back for your highest one month gas bill, 
same dates apply. 

In fact ... Buy both (a new air conditioner 
and a gas furnace), save On installation and let 
Bryant provide free electricity this summer, free 


If that’s not enough, here’s one more reason: 


gas next winter. Free energy is a great way to 
lower your home utility costs. And only Bryant 
dealers have it. 

For complete details .. . 


CALLUS 








CTZUMNTeY COOLING) 
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Easy to use consumer financing plan lets you budget your purchase 
through monthly installments. Act now and purchase a new Bryant 
furnace, and make no payments on it until Labor Day! 


CALL 1-800-HOT-SALE 


“Heat Pump Model 544 or 545 also qualify for one month's free electricity. 
Aur conditioner must be purchased and installed before August 15, 1986. 
Furnace or heat pump must be purchased and installed before January 31, 1 987. Residential applications only. 
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By Robert Levey 





ill the procession of good 
new Thai restaurants 
ever end? Their names 
overlap like some kind of 
Southeast Asian puzzle. 
Bangkok Cuisine, Thai Cuisine, Soom 
Thai. Thai House, Bangkok House, The 
King and I. Star of Siam and most recent- 
‘lv. Siam Cuisine, which is handsomely 
quartered out past Boston University on 


Conmmonwealth avenue. 
Never in local memory has a single 


category of ethnic restaurants of such 
high quality and moderate prices ex- 
panded in the Boston area in such a 
short span of time. Siam Cuisine scores 
high marks across the board with its fm- 
pressive decor, brisk service and general- 
ly strong menu. 

It is a striking room, dominated by a 
raised center island that hints of an an- 
cient Thai temple design. This area has a 
few low tables that; permit traditional 
close-to-the-floor seating. There are 
beautiful) Thai artifacts displayed in 
ulass cases, large carved Temple lions, 
subdued colors and comfortable seats. 

Tables are decently spaced, service is 
uiencrally crisp and dishes arrive prompt- 
lv and hot. In this pleasant atmosphere, 
you can enjoy unusual cuisine at bar- 
gain prices. For two pefsons, a shared 
appetizer, two soups, a noodle dish and a 
house specialty can cost as little as $20 
without tax, drinks or tip. It's exception- 
al value for your restaurant dollar. 

| have preferred eral individual 
dishes at Thai Cuisine and at Bangkok 
Cuisine, where | regard the overall level 
of cooking to be superior. But for total 
dining experience. Siam Cuisine is sure 
to develop a powerful following. It is an 
enjoyable place to eat in. 

For a super starter, take a stab at the 
steamed mussel appetizer ($4.50). You 
get a covered clay pot filled with a gener- 
ous mound of shellfish steamed open 
over a bed of lemon grass, basil and gar- 
lic. A peppery dipping sauce comes on 
the side, but don't neglect the broth in 
the bottom of the clay pot, a few table- 
spoonsful of exotic nectar. | even admit 
to picking out a couple of sticks of lemon 
grass stalk and sucking on them like su- 
gar cane to sample this most unusual fla- 


Robert Levey is The Globe's resiaurant 
critic. 
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: yp The Taste of Thailand 


We are the best 


>” among Thai Restaurants 


Reservations suggested 


961 Commonwealth Avenue 
(1 block from the B.U. bridge) 


254-4335 
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license. 


restrooms. 





price, based on s&veral anonymous visits. 


961 Commonwealth av.. Allston. Telephone 254- 


Prices: Inexpensive to moderate. Soups and 
appetizers, $2-$4. Main dishes $4.50-$9.50. 
Luncheon dishes $3.75-$5. 

Good choices: Beef and pork sar tay. Siam roll. 
tod mun, steamed mussels, tom yum goong and 
tom kar gai soups. pla rad pik (whole fish). green 
curry with duck, pad Thai noodles, Siam 
Madness seafood platter. 

Hours: Lunch served Monday through Saturday 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Dinner 
served daily 5-10:30 p.m., Friday and Saturday until 11:30 p.m. Wine and beer 


Credit cards: All major cards honored. Reservations accepted. 
For handicapped persons: Direct sidewalk entrance to dining room and 


eke wextraordinary *** excellent *** verygood ** good * fair Opoor 
Ratings reflect the restaurant critic's judgment of the food, service and atmosphere in relation to 








vor which crops up so often in Thai and 
Vietnamese cooking. 

The mussel dish has not always been 
available. It ought to be. . 

While you're at it, taste the other ap- 
petizers. There are only four and all are 
excellent. 

The sar tay (skewers of beef, pork or 
chicken) are enlivened by two accompa- 
niments, sweet-spicy peanut sauce and a 


. cucumber salad studded with fresh hot 


peppers. The skewers of marinated beef 
were carefully, juicily grilled. The pork 
sar tay was equally good. 

Tod mun is a popular Thai appetizer. 
| am told, sort of the national appetizer. 
In the Siam Cuisine version, it begins 
with a blend of ground biuefish and 


shrimp, seasoned with a blend of Thai 
spices and tried as tour paths. 1 Mt aisit 


usually tastes good but it sometimes can 





. come out greasy and heavy. This worthy 


order was the lightest I've cxperienced. 
There are three very different soups 
on the menu and each merits your atten- 
tion. Tom yum goong was my favorite. 
This is the classic Thai hot broth spiced 
up with pepper. lime juice and lemon 
grass.and finished with mushrooms and 
whole shrimp. Newcomers should know 
that the first few sips of soup can shock 
The soups and appetizers are strong 
items on the menu here, so enjoy them. 
When it was in the renovation stage, 
a large sign in the window proclaimed 
that Siam Cuisine would bring Boston 
the hottest Thai food in town. It has not 
followed through on that promise. 
For instance, the menu offers two 


+ whole fish dishes, which are prepared - 


with.a porgy. We ordered pla rad pik. 
the hot-spicy version, and though it was 





an attractive, tasty treatment, the sauce 
was only mildly hot. 

lam guessing management has found 
that the majority of its customers don't 
like the food heated up to traditional chili 
pepper levels and so it has reconsidered 
the chili sauce policy. 

If you really want the hot-spicy dishes 
to come out that way, make sure to insist 
on the full chili treatment. 

There were exceptions to the rule like 
a salad dish called plar goong, which 
was a plate of cooked shrimp and fresh 
vegetables with a searing lime and chili 
sauce dressing. There was also a very 
good green curry with duck that carried 
considerable heat. 

The menu uses a system of one or two 
asterisks to alert diners to the hot and 
spicy choices. A house specialty called 
Siam Madness is the only item to carry 
three asterisks. Once again. the warning 
is excessive. 

It is a dramatic but somewhat busy 
seafood platter that begins with four 
large cherrystone clams, steamed open 
and heaped with shrimp, scalop and 
squid that have been stir-fried in a medi- 
um hot chili sauce with some vegetables. 
The plate is garnished with fresh fruit. 
Different and pretty good. 


Pad_ That, the famous Thai noodle 
dish, is a good benchmark by which to 
compare cooking styles at these restau- 
rants. The Siam Cuisine preparation is 
plainer that many of its competitors; 
mostly soft noodles and bean sprouts 
supplemented with just a hint of peanut, 
egg. shrimp, chicken and scallion. 

it was an acceptable dish, it 
wasn't as good as many of the competi- 
tors’ versions that feature a more gener- 
ous quantity of shrimp, chicken and pea- 
nut in the tossing of the mixture. 


Singha, a wonderful Thai beer, is my 
choice to accompany this food, but Siam 
Cuisine also offers a short but service- 
able selection of simple wines, all fairly 


if you have never tried Thai food, this 
pretty room is a good place from which to 
set out on a small culinary adventure. 
Then, if you get hooked by this exotic - 
cuisine, do try the_other Thai rooms in 
town and settle on your own favorite. i_) 


reprinted w/ permission of Boston Globe 




















A conscientious objector 


Wyzanski 


Continued from page 3 
defendant to plead not guilty. 

Wyzanski, perturbed by my at- 
titude, startled me and the entire 
courtroom by announcing that he 
was removing me as counsel in 
the case. I retorted that once 
Wyzanski had appointed me as 
counsel, only my client — the de- 
fendant — had the power to dis- 
miss me. Wyzanski smiled, point- 
ed an outstretched index finger 
up toward the ceiling, and 
bellowed, “Mr. Silverglate, I ap- 
pointed you, and I’m dismissing 
you. The Lord giveth, and the 
Lord taketh away. Marshals — 
remove Mr. Silverglate.” There- 
upon, two burly deputy United 
States marshals took me by my 
arms and escorted me to the door. 

When I got back to my office, I 
composed a motion asking the 
judge to reinstate me as counsel 
and to step down from hearing 
the case. I returned to the 
courthouse and filed the motion 
in open court. At that point I was 
informed that during the 40 
minutes or so that I’d been gone, 
the judge had appointed a new 
attorney who'd promptly taken 
the judge’s advice and had the 
defendant enter a plea of guilty. 

I was infuriated, and then and 
there | made a verbal motion 
that the piea of guilty be vacated 
and that Wyzanski reinstate me 
and remove himself from the 
case. To everyone's surprise, he 
did indeed vacate the defen- 
dant’s guilty plea, and he did 
agree to step down. He did not, 
however, reinstate me. He was 
willing to undo the injustice that 
he had, in a well-meaning fit of 
pique, inadvertently inflicted on 
the hapless defendant, and he 
was willing to pay the penalty of 
stepping down for his indiscre- 
tion. He was not, however, will- 
ing to go so far as to reinstate 
me. If he was to suffer exile for 
his display of arrogance, then | 
was to suffer the same penalty. It 
was typical of Wyzanski to see to 
it that, in the end, justice would 
be done, despite his occasional 
proclivity to shoot from the hip. 

It was anecdotes such as these 
that dominated the eulogies 
about this remarkable jurist. 

Yet there was precious little 
said about the most important 
trait of Judge Wyzanski — his 
visceral and unswerving love of 
and respect for liberty. He lived 
his life precisely as he wanted to, 
always following his own dic- 
tates as Well as whims, and his 
work as a judge ‘paralleled the 
rules that governed his life. He 
insisted not only on clean gov- 
ernment but on government that, 
in the words of one Supreme 
Court justice, “turned square 
corners” with its citizens, and, in 
the words of another justice, let 
people have that most precious 
right, the right to be left alone. 

Some of Wyzanski's more im- 
portant cases, as well as some 
lesser-known ones, illustrate the 
courage and intelligence that 
guided his judicial career. For 
example, during the height of the 
Vietnam War, my law firm 
represented a young man who 
declared himself a conscientious 
objector to what he considered an 
illegal and immoral war. He was 
not opposed to “war in any 
form,” which was and remains 
the legal requirement for being 


classified a conscientious objec- 
tor. Rather, he was what became 
known as a “selective conscien- 
tious objector.” Wyzanski ruled 
in an eloquent opinion that, given 
the nature of the Vietnam War, it 
would be unconstitutional to dis- 
tinguish this young man’s scru- 
ples from those of other men of 
draft age whose opposition to 
war took a broader form. Years 
later the Supreme Court ruled 
otherwise in another case. (On 
the other hand, this same judge 
refused to declare the draft un- 
constitutional by virtue of its 
selection of men, and not women, 
for military service. He wrote an 
opinion that demonstrated a 
rather old-fashioned view of the 
role of women in society.) 

In another case Wyzanski, ever 
the maverick, declared the Viet- 
nam War unconstitutional on the 
grounds that it had not been 
declared by Congress. This was 
an issue that other courts and 
other judges refused to touch. It 
was obvious to everyone who 
cared to study the situation even 
superficially that the conflict in 
Indochina was indeed a war and 
that the president had neither 
sought nor received from Con- 
gress a declaration of war. The 
Constitution states, with the ut- 
most clarity, that no war may be 
waged without a congressional 
declaration. Presidents, unlike 
European kings and dictators, 
simply do not have the power to 
commit, on their own, the na- 
tion’s blood and treasure to such 
foreign adventures. 

Yet it took a Charles Wyzanski 
to say what nearly every public 
official knew but refused to act 
upon because of the possible 
consequences. Almost every 
other judge faced with the ques- 
tion of the legality of the war 
managed to sidestep the issue 
with one or another technical or 
procedural device. Wyzanski was 
straightforward, unequivocal, 
and not at all evasive in his duty 
to enforce the Constitution, de- 
spite the subsequent calls for his 
resignation. Of course, because of 
higher courts evading the issue, 
Wyzanski’s ruling lost the force 
of law. 

In yet another case, | remember 
representing a voung, verv fright 
ened man who had absented 
himself without official leave 
from his military unit and had 
been apprehended jn Massachu- 
setts by the military police. He 
claimed that he was about to be 
sent to Vietnam and that he did 
not want to kill or be killed by 
people he did not see any reason 
to fight. He contacted me and had 
me file a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus with the federal 
court — a petition that, if success- 
ful. would have ordered him 
released from both custody and 
military service. 

By chance, the case was as 
signed to Wvzanski. When it 
came time for a court hearing, we 
learned that the military was in 
the process of spiriting the young 
man out of Massachusetts. This 
was an old trick. When the 
military learned that Wyzanski 
had drawn a case involving 
claims by a GI of violation of 
constitutional rights, it frequently 
transferred that GI to another 
federal-court jurisdiction — or to 
a military base abroad — in the 
hope that the case would be 
moved out of Massachusetts to a 
judge more sympathetic to, or 
cowed by, the military. When 
Wyzanski was informed that the 
petitioner was en the road and 
already in Connecticut, he roared 
from the bench that the military 
had exactly two hours to produce 
the young man in his court 
Failure to do so, he warned, 
breaking into his famous 
Cheshire-cat grin, would result in 
incarceration of the = officers 
responsible for this affront to 
civilian justice. Needless to say, 
Wyzanski's order was obeyed, 

Were Wyzanski sitting on the 
bench today, he doubtless would 
have something to say about the 
drug-law-enforcement mania 

Continued on page 36 
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Oct. 3 & 4th 
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MILLER CONCERT SERIES 


Boston Rockabilly 
Music Conspiracy 


Middle Street, Newburyport 
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BOSTON’S LIVE MUSIC 


SHOWCASE 


introduces 








18+ College Night 


Jacks invites Boston’s college students 
(18 years & older) to join us. 











THURSDAYS 


for the best in live Rock & Roll 
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Jacks 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. 


_ For info. call 491-7800 
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GRANDVIEW | |) x 
, Among 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH Girls. 
‘‘A Motel of Distinction’ 








GIRL SCOUTS 
Contact the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
Call 482-1078 
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Don’t you owe it to yourself? 
Enjoy 7 miles of sandy beaches in comfortable Tapas Bar & Restaurant 
; : 739 Boylston Street 
surroundings. (opposite Prudential Center) 
The Grand View features 32 fully equipped one-, two- and three- It’s new! It’s authentic! 
bedroom condominium efficiencies with color/cable TV. Open Pec = paces 
year round, come enjoy the foliage, rates as low as $40 per nite. coe truncimecghersel ayels’” 
Major credit cards accepted. 20 varieties of delicious tapas 
189 EAST GRAND AVE,, P.O. BOX 285, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 04064. cutlaie coosledts tome’). 
FOR RESERVATIONS: 207-934-5600 and titillating pastries (deserts) 
Special classic Spanish entrees 
Live entertainment featuring 
music and dance from Spain 
Open 4 p.m. til very late 267-8165 
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someone, catch up on 
some required reading. 
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Ten minutes spent reading the Phoenix personals can be ten times as 
effective as an evening at a club or singles’ bar. 

That's why each week hundreds of savvy men and women place ads in the 
Boston Phoenix personals, and get 40, 50, or more responses from a single 
ad. Quality responses, because more single people read the Phoenix than any 
other paper in Boston. So the kind of people who see your ad are the kind of 
people who respond; bright, successful, interesting people like you. 


If you want to meet new people, give the Boston 


Phoenix personals a try: And then buy yourself a | 
new appoint book Personals 


It’s a better way to meet someone. 













Wyzanski 


Continued from page 35 

currently gripping the nation. He 
managed to put drug cases into 
perspective, recognizing, as he 
did, the amount of hypocrisy, 
corruption, and human misery 
engendered by our society's ef- 
forts to control with the criminal 
law that which is plainly uncon- 
trollable by any force. Once, after 
having yet another in an endless 
string of marijuana cases brought 
before him, he ordered that none 
of the assistant US attorneys in 
Boston be allowed to prosecute 
marijuana users before him un- 
less the prosecutors were willing 
to file affidavits with the court 
swearing that they themselves 
did not smoke marijuana. 
Wyzanski was not, of course, 
seeking to invade the privacy of 
these prosecutors. (Indeed, he no 
doubt. was aghast at the 
proposals running rampant to- 
day, in both government and 
private industry, that just about 
everyone be forced to urinate into 
a bottle as a condition for getting 
or holding a job.) He made clear 
his reasons for this unusual order. 
“Hypocrisy begins at home,” he 
bellowed at the federal 
prosecutors. The US attorney’s 
office reacted, predictably, by 
seeking — successfully — to have 
the court of appeals reverse 
Wyzanski's order. Wyzanski 
himself, however, refused from 
that point forward to sit on such 
cases. He was, in his own way, a 
selective conscientious objector. 

He was a genuine eccentric, 
what we would call an original, 
and he believed in making socie- 
ty safe for eccentrics and dissi- 
dents. He read widely and deep- 
ly, and he respected the rights of 
others to read what they wished, 
including literature deemed by 
some to be dangerous or dirty. He 
was a powerful friend of the First 
Amendment. He could always be 
counted on to enforce the Bill of 
Rights and not to be intimidated 
by government rhetoric about 
national security or similar im- 
peratives that the government 
incessantly claims make it 
dangerous to allow citizens too 
free a rein in their personal and 
political lives. 

Now, with repression and in- 
tolerance on the rise, and with 
constitutional freedoms more en- 
dangered than they've been at 
any time since, perhaps, the 
incarceration of Japanese- 
Americans during World War II 
or the postwar tirades of Joseph 
McCarthy, Charles Wyzanski 
will be sorely missed. He will be 
missed not because he was the 
nicest fellow in the world. In- 
deed, sometimes he was not a 
nice fellow at all. At times he 
relished torturing some human 
being who was not as smart as he 
was who managed to find 
himself or herself in Wyzanski’s 
court. (Normally the victim was 
an unprepared lawyer, however, 
so Wyzanski’s attacks were 
somewhat justified. Amnesty In- 
ternational never lodged a 
protest.) He could also be im- 
petuous and abusive from the 
bench. He reminded many ob- 
servers of the late justice William 
O. Douglas — brilliant, devoted 
utterly to freedom of the human 
mind and spirit, but enormously 
egotistical, eccentric, and some- 
times personally abusive to those 
around him. In addition, 
Wyzanski was slightly mad — a 
characteristic that endeared. him 
to most of those who were lucky 
enough to know him. 

We probably will not see the 
likes of Charles Wyzanski again 
in our lifetime. It is to be hoped 
that many of those now paying 
lip service to so many facets of: 
this true Renaissance man will 
also remember that he was an 
unswerving and courageous 
friend of human liberty, and 
perhaps they will try, in some 
measure, to honor his memory by 
seeking to emulate that side of 
the man. 0 
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STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN 


Boston's Rock & Roll Supermarket 
48 winter St., Downtown Crossing, 338-9835 
51-53 Brookline Ave., Kenmore Square, 236-8600 


$2. 0O oft | $71 .00 off 


any T-shirt with this ad any poster with this ad 


No Double Coupons « No Sale items 
expires 11/31/86 BP 

















Jeremy Alliger, Director 
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NEW VENTURES cnsae 
Oct. 18 


TRISHA 
BROWN 


‘One of the most importance forces 
in contemporary dance.” 


¢ World Premiere ‘New Work Part I’ ' 
¢ Boston Premiere ‘Lateral Pass’’. Visuals by Nancy Graves, 
Music by Peter Zummo 
¢ ‘ ‘Lateral Pass’ induced ... delirious approval.’’ 
— Deborah Jowitt, Village Voice 




















BOSTON Tickets CHARGE 
OPERA HOUSE $12.50/14.50/16.50: BY PHONE 
539 Washington Street. (Dance Umbrella 426-2786 
Boston members or 


8 pm $10/$12/$14 492-7578 
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Yes, it’s true, 
we guarantee it. 
We guarantee 
that if your ad 
in the For Sale, 
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keep running it 
FREE. Not just 
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week, but until 
it works. All 
you have to do 
is call and tell 
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... FREE. Now 
that’s a guaran- 
tee. 
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267-1234 
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DELIVERING THE GOODS WITH BOSTON’S BIKE COURIERS 


LIFESTYLE 


BAB S > ses 


Children of the left’s troubling legacy 


BOSTON 


t was during our first conversation, 

over drinks the evening we met, 

that my husband mentioned he 

was a red-diaper baby. We were 

talking about siblings and parents 
and where we’d grown up, the usual stuff 
of initial revelations, although we were 
telling rather different tales. Karl's father 
had been a union organizer (mine was a 
mathematician), his mother a civil-rights 
activist (mine was an English professor), 
and though both our grandfathers were 
from Hungary, his had fought in the 
Hungarian revolution while mine had 
grown up on New York’s Lower East Side. 
When Kari (with a K, as in Marx) was an 
infant, his mother had wheeled him to 
demonstrations and picket lines in 
Oakland, California; when I was an 
infant, my mother had strolled me 
through the streets and parks of 
Providence, Rhode Island. As we talked I 
suddenly envisioned hundreds of 
squirming toddlers, dripping noses 
untended by parents too busy 
disseminating leaflets, lined up in rows, 
leaning out of canvas strollers, naked 
except for their fire-engine-red cotton 
swaddles. There they sat, a whole army of 
red-diaper babies, absorbing solidarity’s 
essence by way of their chubby pink toes. 

That was my first image. The second 

came to me in a flash as the evening drew 
to a close and the potentially awkward 
moment of first-date parting drew near. 
We'd had a good time, acknowledged as 
much, and were about to enter the 
suspended, silent moment that follows 
Continued on page 4 


Remembrance of things past: 
picketers welcoming home 

the Lincoln Brigade (top); 
Joseph McCarthy and the 
HUAC hearings (middle); and 
Robert and Michael Rosenberg 
leading a protest for clemency 
for their parents, Julius 

and Ethel Rosenberg 
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FEVER 


What was the unofficial 
theme song of the ‘67 Red Sox? 
How tall is Fenway Park's left- 
field wall? And who played 
Jimmy Piersall in the 
Hollywood version of his life 
story? (Answers: The 
Impossible Dream, 37 feet, and 
Anthony Perkins.) 

If you can’t get enough of 
this year’s bodacious Bosox 
experience, here’s Pennant 
Pursuit — the Red Sox edition, 
a crafty cross between a trivia 
game and your basic baseball 
argument. The creation of 
three hard-core local fans, the 
game boasts a diamond- 
shaped playing board, a main 
deck of cards comprising 1500 
questions, and another 40-card 
deck called Breaks of the 
Game, which accounts for such 
baseball ephemera as stolen 
bases, errors, fly balls, and 
pop-ups. The object of the 
game, as in baseball, is for one 
of two teams to score the most 
runs irrnine innings. 

Questions are weighted in 
terms of difficulty, so a correct 
answer to any easy question 
may yield a walk or a run to 
first base, whereas a very hard 
question will yield a home run. 
Likewise, the wrong answer to 
a simple question will strike 
you out but the wrong answer 
to a real mind-twister may 
mean only a foul ball. 

Like baseball, the game has 
a great deal of nuance, 
tradition, and romance. “We 








wanted to transcend statistics,” 


says Pennant Pursuit 
mastermind Jay Silva, who 
slaved over the 1500 questions 
for close to two years. “We 
wanted to ensure the social 
dimension of the game.” So 
the questions include not only 
baseball esoterica but also 
broader, cultural issues such as 
player biography, and film and 
musical information. 

To test Pennant Pursuit, we 
commandeered two rabid Red 





Sox fans; and though we had 
problems wresting the game 
from them one recent Saturday 
morning, they pronounced 
questions quite hard. ‘The 
game is hard on purpose,” says 
Silva. “Most baseball games 
don’t end up with scores like 
24 to 20. It’s more like five to 
three. We didn’t want to make 
it too easy to score.” 

A graduate of Suffolk 





University’s MBA program and 


| a Somerville resident, Silva 


has been an ardent Red Sox 
fan for as long as he can 
remember. He and partner 
Jack Marshall traded baseball 
cards back in the ‘50s and ‘60s, 
when they were growing up in 
Arlington. Third partner Jay 
Virshbo is a Chicago native 
and (shhh!) rooted for the 
Cubs until he relocated to 
Revere and learned to 
appreciate the Sox. 





Pennant Pursuit is available 
at Barnes & Noble, Downtown 
Crossing; at City Sports, 168 
Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston; and at Hobbytown 
stores in suburban malls. Or 
you can order the game by 
mail for $24.95 (includes 
postage) from Green Monster 
Enterprises, Box 406, Winter 
Hill Station, Somerville, 
Massachusetts 02145, or by 
calling 776-9460. 





UP IN THE AIR 





Look — up in the air. It’s a 
bird. It’s a plane. It’s sky art! 
As part of its fourth sky-art 
conference, the Center for 
Advanced Visual Studies at 
MIT is hosting an all-day 
outdoor art exhibit on 
Wednesday, October 1 from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. This is art you 
can look up to — giant 
inflatables, lasers, and such. 
The conference brings together 
masters of these lofty forms 
from all over the US and 
Europe for, says an MIT 
spokeswoman, “fascinating 
and arcane seminars.” Some of 
these artists are studying the 
idea of sending artwork where 
no man has ever dared venture 
— out into the far reaches of 
the universe through the use 
of complicated as-yet 
uninvented machinery. The 
question of who will patronize 
art at the outer reaches of the 
cosmos will be the subject of a 
panel discussion. 

MIT Professor Otto Piene, 
known as the father of sky art, 
is most famous for his giant 
inflatabl-:, pieces that put the 





participants in Macy’s 


Thanksgiving Day Parade to 
shame. On Wednesday, among 
his other extraordinary 
creatures, he will launch a 50- 
foot round eight-headed 
minotaur. Professor Paul 
Earls’s specialties are lasers 
and computer music, and he 
will exhibit after the sun goes 
down. There will also be 
examples of “sound art”; 
several years ago, when the 
sky-art conference was held in 
Austria, one artist sent 
electronic rooster crows 
shooting out to reverberate in 
the mountains. And, fair 
warning to drivers down Mass 
Ave past MIT: that really will 
be a cellist floating from 
balloons and guy wires as he 
plays computer-enhanced 
music to soothe the rush-hour 
beasts and add new meaning 
to the idea of high art. 

Art in the Sky will take place 
at MIT's Kresge Oval and 
Brigg’s Field, opposite the 
university’s main entrance, at 
77 Massachusetts Avenue, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
October 1. Call 253-4415 for 
more information. 
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GOLD 
FINGERED 





These are a far cry from the 
rubber James Bonds and the 
plastic bondage babies that 
hang from the ears of Soho 
bohos in Tama janowitz’s 
short stories. Although 
freelance jewelry design may 
be the latest cult career in New 
York, there are artists who 
have been quietly and 
seriously working away in this 
medium since the 1940s — or 
you could say even since 
Egyptian goldsmiths made 
one-of-a-kind handcrafted 
necklaces and headpieces for 
the likes of Cleopatra. 

The Quadrum Gallery, in the 
Chestnut Hil! Mall, exhibits 
high-caliber art jewelry, 
holding two major theme 
shows each year and a 
monthly series of exhibitions 
entitled “Perspectives” to 
showcase the works of 
emerging artists and well- 
known metalsmiths. “Gold 
Rush,” the gallery's third 
annual gold exhibition, opens 
October 17 and runs for two 
weeks. Featuring a broad 
spectrum of contemporary 
work in gold, the show 
displays pieces ranging from 
hard-edged architectural and 
geometric shapes to playful 
whimsies, some of which 
incorporate precious and 

semiprecious stones. Jean 
Stark, one of 12 artists in the 
show, uses a granulation 
technique dating from ancient 
Egyptian times to fuse tiny 
dots onto smooth planes to 


produce a luscious, textured, 
buttery-yellow surface. Prices 
for these unique pieces of 
wearable art range from $100 
to the multiple thousands. 
Note to Donald Regan: there 
are absolutely no diamonds in 
this show, and gallery director 
Liz Rueven hardly ever shows 
diamonds at Quadrum. It 








seems they are passé in the 
world of art jewelry. 

Quadrum Gallery, in the 
Chestnut Hill Mall, is open 
Monday through Friday from 
10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., on 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Sunday from 
noon to 5 p.m. Call 965-5555 
for more information. 





HOLD 
YOUR 
HORSES 





It’s the wooden mount a boy 
rides to the world’s end, one 
arm outflung and the other 
wisely keeping his hold upon 
what may be termed his own 
destiny. He rides with free 
excitement, and he knows 
where his horse is going. 


So said Henry Beetle Hough 
in a tribute to The Flying 
Horses carousel of Oak Bluffs 
in his recent book, 
Remembrance and Light: 
Images of Martha’s Vineyard. 
He might well have added that 
girls, too, have been known to 
enjoy the flying horses. At any 
rate, we may all soon mourn 
the passing of another sweet 
childhood memory unless the 
Fund for the Preservation of 
the Flying Horses meets its 
goal of raising $750,000 by 
December 8 to save the 
carousel from auction. 

The Flying Horses, 
America’s oldest carousel, will 
be designated a national 
historic landmark in October. 
Built by Charles W.F. Dare in 
the 1870s, the carousel has 
been operating on Martha's 


Vineyard for more than 100 
years. Dare’s distinctive 
carvings of plump horses with 
innocent expressions and 
ornate glass-marble eyes have 
been recognized by the 
Smithsonian Institute, in 
Washington, DC, which holds 
several pieces of his work, and 
by private collectors. 

The collectors are, in fact, 
part of the problem. In the 
1920s, there were 4000 
handcrafted carousels in the 
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US; today there are only about 
200. Some have burned down; 
others are the victims of 
deterioration and neglect. But 
carousels are increasingly 
being dismantled and sold at 
auctions to collectors who 
recognize the ornate carvings 
as American folk art. Prices 
have been skyrocketing as the 
horses and other painted 
animals have become sought- 
after interior-decor accents. 
One carousel animal recently 
sold for $56,000 at a New York 
auction. 

Last year developers razed 
Nantasket’s Paragon Park to 
make way for condo 
construction, and the carousel 
there almost bit the dust. The 
citizens of Hull had tried 
unsuccessfully to raise the 
money necessary to save that 
attraction, and it wasn’t until 
the 11th hour that three local 
businessmen came to the 
rescue, putting up $600,000 to 
buy the carousel and move it 
to a public park, where it 
operated all this summer. A 
sorrier fate could lie in store 
for The Flying Horses — but 
you can help. Contributions in 
any denomination are being 
accepted by the Fund for the 
Preservation of The Flying 
Horses, Box 1085, Edgartown, 
Massachusetts 02539. 
Donations are tax-deductible. 














by Jean Callahan 
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If you are a man and you find yourself each morning asking 
the questions, “Does this match?” or “Can I wear these prints 
together?” help is here for you. The Coordinators, a team of 
clothing consultants may be able to solve your dressing 
dilemmas once and for all. The Coordinators will find the gaps in 
your wardrobe and fill them. Also, they will advise you on how 
to use clothes to enhance your image. Too busy to spend time 
sorting styles? Simply call 872-7110. The Coordinators will shop 
for you in dependable-quality local shops for a fee of $150 for the 
first three hours plus $50 for each additional hour. 


+ 


A new treatment has been developed to erase what are 
referred to as “‘port-wine”’ stains from children. These “stains” 
are actually bag-like concentrations of blood that lie close to the 
surface of the skin. Children afflicted with these skin stains can 
now be treated with tuneable dye lasers that completely 
obliterate the markings. Previous to this new laser therapy, port- 
wine stains were treated with an argon laser. The argon-laser 
treatment caused severe scarring on many children. Tuneable 
dye-laser therapy has no irreversible complications ... The old 
adage “a stitch in time saves nine” may be the underlying 
principle of a new medication for the 14 million Americans who 
suffer from asthma. Up to now asthma treatment focused on 
easing breathing during an attack. The newest development — a 
drug called cromolyn sodium, inhaled through a dispenser that 
shoots a burst of medication into the lungs — can be taken daily 
to protect against encounters with any asthma triggers, such as a 
dog or cat. According to reports by the American Academy of 
Allergy and Immunology, the treatment is safe and effective and 
has almost no side effects. 
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Are you searching for a unique home? The staff of Yankee 
magazine has done some searching themselves to discover the 
most odd structures with the most potential. For $150,000 you 
could purchase a movie theater that was built in 1912. This gem 
in Stonington, Maine, comes complete with a 1920 popcorn 
machine, heavy purple stage curtains, a hand-crank dimmer for 
the house lights, and two pianos. If you're truly ingenious, there 
is a water tank available in Hamden, Connecticut. The top of this 
concrete, circular tank has a 270-degree panoramic view of the 
New Haven skyline and even Long Island on a clear day. The 18- 
inch-thick concrete may hinder window-installation work, but 
with creativity, extra cash, and a jackhammer there are many 
possibilities. The $100,000 price tag includes 10,000 square feet of 
property upon which the tank is set. 


* 


Your talking may be interfering with the development of your 
baby’s intellectual processing. UCLA child psychologist Kiki V. 
Roe tested babies in both the US and Greece to compare the 
amount of time each child spent making noise along with adults. 
Roe reported that mothers who continually chat to babies cause 
a type of intellectual overload in the child that interferes with the 
baby’s processing of information. The optimal length of time for 
a talk with baby is 25 to 30 percent of the time he or she is alert 
and responsive . . . Nichols College, of Dudley, Massachusetts, 
has introduced a pay-now-attend-later program to help parents 
afford the cost of sending a son or daughter to college. A one- 
time payment of $5622 now covers college costs for four years 
incurred by a child who is born this year and will attend Nichols 
in 2004. If the predetermined Nichols student decides to attend 
any other institution, though, parents receive only their initial 
payment as a refund. The interest on these refunded payments is 
the key to making the program work for those who follow their 
Nichols-bound destinies. 


¢ 


A need for adaptation has recently been recognized in trees 
The Morton Arboretum, near Chicago, is working to develop 
means of making trees more suitable to urban environments. Dr 
George Ware, the arboretum’s research director commented: “As 
our society becomes ever more urbanized, we need the kind of 
plants that can cope with this harsh environment of man’s.” 
Road salt and fumes from cars are just a couple of examples of 
the foes urban trees are up against. Dr. Ware is taking the stance 
that we're probably not going to change the city; therefore, we 
have to change the trees to make them more tolerant. He adds, 
“City streets and expressways are by nature not very forestlike.” 

— Marianne McEvoy 
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Continued from page.1 
such affirmation when Karl reached out, 


' shook my hand, and departed. Startled 





by the interrupted rhythm, I paused, then 
broke into a slow smile. “Comrades,” I 
mused, recalling scenes from Russian 
novels. “Hey, this is what comrades do!” 
I laughed at my stereotypes even as, 
over the months, I continued to fuel them 
through a series of facile explanations: 
Karl lived in a house filled with 
housemates not simply because it was 
financially expedient to do so but also 
because he liked a home overflowing 
with people crowding the Sunday- 
morning breakfast table. “Red-diaper 
baby,” I said to myself. “They value 
community.” Karl was writing a political- 
economics book about the public and 
private sectors, a vast project he’d 
undertaken before securing a publisher 
or financing. “Red-diaper baby,” I 
concluded. “They lead with their 
idealism and don’t conform.” Karl didn’t 
buy clothes, had never owned a raincoat 
or a pair of sandals. He substituted a 
sleeping bag for a blanket. As he was no 


by Susan Buchsbaum 









longer a postcollege student but a 
trained lawyer and grown man, I resorted 
to “Red-diaper baby. They don’t 
indulge.” 

In fact, I knew nothing at all about 
what it meant to be a red-diaper baby, 
and my ignorance left me perpetually 
challenging the boundaries of the 
definition. There was something vaguely 
comforting about confining the reasun 
for another's idiosyncrasies to a single 
explanation. Karl, however, shrugged off 
my categorical assessments with a 
slightly bemused smile; he’d never 
labeled his lifestyle, he’d simply lived it. 
As far as he was concerned, being a red- 
diaper baby meant his parents had been 
members of the Communist Party and 
had raised him with a heightened sense 
of social consciousness. He was proud of 
their commitment to a vision of a more 
equitable world. But his own life and 
behavior, he insisted, had more to do 
with who he was, not what he was. The 
distinction intrigued me. What, I wanted 
to know, was the relationship between 
Karl's legacy and his self? To what extent, 





Self-expression: during the ‘60s many children of the left began to express their own politics. 
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_and in what ways, do red diapers shape 
one’s identity? 


* * * 
On a cool, rainy weekend this past 


July, 40 red-diaper babies, largely from 


the New York, New Jersey, Boston, and 
Washington, DC, areas, converged on 


‘ the sprawling damp lawn of the World 
, Fellowship Center. For more than 30 


years the rustic conference area, tucked 
inside the White Mountains of Conway, 


: New Hampshire, has served as a 


vacation spot and meeting ground for 


progressive people interested in 
programs addressing a broad range of 


| current social and political issues. In 





1982 Judy Kaplan and Linn Shapiro, two 
red-diaper babies who had met as 
children at a progressive summer camp, 
decided to organize a red-diaper-baby 
weekend at World Fellowship. 

For Kaplan and Shapiro, women in 
their mid 30s, years had passed since the 
mediums for left-wing transmission with 
which they'd grown up — the . 
.Communist Party, lefty summer camps, 
and loud, fast, aggressive political 











dinner-table conversation night after 
night — had dominated their lives. They 
wanted to know what had happened to 
the other members of the hereditary left 
in America, who, like themselves, had 
absorbed their world view through 
similar conduits. What could they offer 
one another that would help make sense 
of their shared experience? And what 
were they doing to perpetuate the ideals 
of a culture dismantled during the 1950s, 
when widespread disillusionment from 
within the party coincided with an anti- 
Communist government campaign of 
harassment and arrests from without? 

One hundred red-diaper babies 
attended the first weekend conference, 
constituting the single-largest gathering 
World Fellowship had ever hosted. 
Shapiro addressed the somewhat tense 
and serious group members, some of 
whom had never discussed their 
backgrounds with anyone, not family, 
not friends; in many cases red-diaper- 
baby taboos against “informing” had 
been extended to include taboos against 
talking. “There is danger in trying to 
make conscious what has long been at 
best semiconscious, in trying to articulate 
and analyze the ‘folkways’ of a 
community,” said Shapiro. “I'm now 
trying to figure out which is going to be 
more functional for me, knowing or not 
knowing. I resolve to know... . We are 
an experiment in creating collective 
memory, uncovering what is hidden. 
That, in part, is what each generation 
helps the previous to do.” 

It is also, in part, what each subsequent 
meeting of red-diaper babies at World 
Fellowship helped the next group of 
participants do. Many members of the 
fourth group, which convened on the 
Center's sprawling property this past 
July, arrived armed with a book by 
Kaplan and Shapiro containing edited 
transcripts of conversations that had 
taken place during the first two red- 
diaper baby conferences. The book’s 
topics included “The Politics of 
Relationships,” ‘Raising Children,” 
“Adolescents in the 50s,” “Class Issues,” 
“Job Issues,” “Jewish Red Diaper Baby 
Issues,” and “Lesbian Red Diaper Baby 
Issues.” “The book helped break through 
a lot of barriers,” says Barbara Leckie, 
who designed the publication and has 
attended three of the red-diaper-baby 
conferences held over the past five yeats. 
“A lot of the basic topics were defined 
and thrown out in those pages, which 
gave later groups something more 
concrete to work with.” 

A good deal of time during the first 
weekend conference centered around 
discussions of whether Kaplan and 
Shapiro could tape-record conversations 
for the red-diaper-baby book. For many 
of the weekend participants, the notion 
of permanently recording their pasts, 
their parents’ lives, and their own 
ongoing searches for a lost sense of 
community evoked an instinctive feeling 
of betrayal and an irrational concern for 
danger. Some associated public exposure 
with McCarthyism, House Un-American 
Activites Committee (HUAC) hearings, 
and blacklisting experiences that had 
dramatically altered their families’ lives; 
for others, a discomfort with “making 
history” stemmed from the uneasy 
feeling that they had come by their 
beliefs dishonestly, “possessing,” in the 
words of Helen Epstein, who wrote 
about children of Holocaust survivors, ‘’a 
history they'd never lived.” What, then 
was theirs to record? 

On the other hand, the group of red- 
diaper babies present for the first 
conference had come with the goal of 
gaining some new insight into 
themselves and affirming the ongoing 
existence of an American left. Of what 
did it consist now that Communism no 
longer loomed as the reality it had been 
to members of the old left in the 1930s 
and now that the radicalism of the ‘60s 
had passed? With red-diaper babies 
themselves currently representing one of 
the most visible symbols of left 

sensibilities, the values they embodied 
had become the most tangible evidence 
of their political dreams. Affirming the 
left required revealing, recording 
themselves. 
- + * 

“My name is Michelle Harrison.” The 
woman who began the opening address 
at this summer's red-diaper-baby 
conference was in her early 40s. She held 
her adopted baby daughter on one hip, a 
bottle in her hand. “This is my first 
experience with the conference. I didn’t 
come before because, I think, of fear. As 
youths my parents were members of the 














Lost cause: the Rosenbergs’ executions left many red-diaper babies’ families 
devastated and alienated. 
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Haunted lives: isolation and rejection are feelings voiced by many red-diaper 
babies. 
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Young Communist League. My mother 
was a major organizer for the National 
Committee to Secure Justice for the 
Rosenbergs [ Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
two American Communists accused of 
being Russian spies who were sentenced 
to death and eventually executed in 
1953]. The Communist Party, not 
wanting to be associated with such a 
scandal, did not support the defense. 
When I was between the ages of seven 
and 10, our family life revolved around 
the Rosenberg defense. | was good 
friends with Michael [the youngest of the 
Rosenbergs’ two sons]. When the 
Rosenbergs were executed, my parents 
were devastated; they were beaten, 
defeated, and in many ways they never 
really recovered. The anniversary of the 
execution is always difficult for us.” 
Harrison’s daughter had slipped to the 
ground and was moving about. Suddenly 
she tripped and fell down hard, knocking 
her head against a surface. Her 
frightened wail cut through the silent air; 
Harrison placed the bottle in her mouth. 

“After the execution my family was 
subject to personal threats and fled New 
York City for a chicken farm in New 
Jersey. Living on the chicken farm was a 
socially isolating experience. There were 
kids who didn’t want to go to school with 
me. My parents, subpoenaed down to 
Washington to testify at HUAC hearings, 
were in the newspapers. After that 
nobody would buy our tomatoes at the 
local market. The FBI watched us from 
without and within; they knew the 
content of our closets, our drawers. We 
weren't part of any community. When 
we tried to join a synagogue, we were 
turned down; the people were too afraid 
to associate with us. The rejection by 
those Jews has haunted, me all of my life. 

“When I hit the ‘60s, I was afraid to 
become politically active. I felt it was too 
dangerous to do something ‘out there,’ so 
I took in a foster child. It was easier to do 
things on a personal level. | had been 
close to people who had been executed, 
and I felt the ‘60s radicals just didn’t 
know the stakes. At times I've been 
angry with my parents for not parenting 
me more, for spending their time saving 
other people's kids. But I also have a 
profound respect for what they've done. 
My sister and my father don’t talk about 
these things; in recent years my mother 
and I have had a conversation. I have a 
fantasy that someday we'll all sit down 
and talk.”’ Harrison looked out at her 
audience, gathered in a semicircle, 
looking in on her. “It’s relieving, and 
scary, to talk.” 

. » * 

Not all red-diaper babies find it 
difficult to discuss their pasts, although 
many find their legacy confusing. Just 
recently, Ron bought a house in Newton, 
a purchase that both pleases him and 
makes him feel uncomfortable. (Ron, a 
local research doctor, did not want his 
last name used in this story. “I depend on 
the feds for grant money,” he says. 
“Besides, | want my patients to form their 
own opinions of me.”’) Part of him feels 
he should be living in a less plush 
suburb, in Dorchester perhaps. “We 
though about living there,” he says, “but 
the fact is, | think Dorchester’s unsafe, 
and I don’t happen to like the place. And 
I don’t want to send my kids to the 
Boston public schools, though I'm 
worried about the lack of ethnic mix in 
Newton. I don’t want to be on the front- 
lines, | want to live in a neighborhood 
that makes me feel safe.” Almost in the 
form of a question he adds, “One doesn’t 
necessarily have to make a personal 
sacrifice to do good in the world.” 

Ron’s father was a Lincoln Brigade 
veteran (one of thousands of Americans 
who fought against Franco in the 1936 
Spanish Civil War), and Ron says this 
constitutes a “serious credential”; it makes 
him feel proud. “Those people, those 
crazy people, they really thought they 
could change the world. That feeling was 
present, close, real. Now it's different. 
Now the threat of nuclear war has really 
changed the sense of control individuals 
feel they can exercise over their destiny.” 
Ron says he has to remind himself that 
his father joined the Lincoln Brigade, not 
he. His fight takes a less dramatic form. A 
member of Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, Ron took a speaker's 
training course. He says he wants to talk 
about the Soviets as people, not 
monsters. Ron is convinced that had his 
parents not been lefties, he would not be 
a humanist. “I would have been more 
mundane, more ordinary.” 

Many red-diaper babies, including 
those who recall less-than-happy 





childhoods, echo this theme. “Although 
there are dangers,” says Sarajo Frieden, 
“about thinking you are somehow 
special, that you, alone, are ‘right.’ To the 
extent that you can remain in a world 
surrounded by others who think as you 
do, it’s okay. But my upbringing didn’t 
prepare me for a world that wasn’t in 
sync with mine, for a world that didn’t 
always assume my sensibilities. In that 
way, I was too naive, too vulnerable.” 

Her sister, Ilona, on the other hand, 
never fully embraced the leftist world of 
her parents. Acutely conscious of 
another, more materialistic life “out 
there,” she recalls an ongoing childhood 
conflict. “I liked the liveliness of my 
parents, their friends, the vitality of the 
discussions that took place in our house. 
But I also didn’t take to the notion of 
always putting some other, larger need 
before mine. I felt my needs, too. I didn’t 
fit the mold because I couldn't subsume 
my self. And I felt like | was a middle- 
class kid who got put into the wrong 
family. I think my upbringing was too 
denying, too deprived, for a child. I wish 
I hadn't felt so guilt-ridden enjoying a 
self.” Nonetheless, she adds that it’s hard 
to say, whether she would have enjoyed 
a conventional middle-class upbringing. 
“My parents dynamism gave me a good, 
strong feeling about myself. And I 
suppose that if your parents dare to be 
different, well, it gives you the sense that 
you, too, can be different in your own 
way.” Frieden, a doctor who (within 
limits) allows herself to enjoy material 
pleasures, says she finally, and with 
much effort, dared to be different by 
being more conventional. 

* *. 7 

Stuart lives in Roxbury and says he 
lives there partly because of a political 
commitment. He supports busing, wants 
to raise his kids in an integrated Little 
League. Two large furry white dice 
dangle from the rearview mirror, in his 
car. He says everyone on Mission Hill 
hangs furry white dice from the rear- 
view mirror in the car. 

Stuart said he would rather not use his 
real name for this story, also for political 
reasons. A teacher at a local public high 
school and president of his union, he 
doesn’t have tenure. For eight years, 
from 1948 through 1956, Stuart's father, 
an economist and a Communist, was 
blacklisted and unable to find work. 
Stuart, born in 1951, vaguely remembers 
some of those years. Mostly he recalls 
that his father was always taking him 
and his brother to the New York Public 
Library. “He loved showing us how to 
get information and was always 
encouraging us to know more about the 
world.” Later Stuart also understood that 
his father took him on repeated trips to 
the library because he had no job. “He 
wanted to work in public administration, 
but he was prevented from making the 
sort of contributions he wanted to. 
There's sadness in that. | don’t want to 
jeopardize my job.” 

Political posters, including a “Map of 
the Political World,” cover the walls in 
Stuart's spare apartment. LA CAUSA DE 
LENIN, VIVE Y TRIUNFA proclaims the 
one above his mantel. Stuart says he 
doesn’t fall in love with nonpolitical 
people. “I don’t want to have to explain 
to someone at the breakfast table each 
morning why I'm involved in struggle,” 
he says. “I don’t want to have to argue 
my world view, which is that capitalism 
is fundamentally flawed and justice 
won't come without socialism. My life 
has a purpose because I know where | fit 
in history. Communism gives me some 
of the same things religion gives others: a 
community of people, a way of 
understanding events, security, 
sustenance, reassurance. People define 
God in as many ways as we define 
communism. Maybe they’re the same 
thing.” 

Stuart says he absorbed his beliefs 
through his father, and during dinner- 
table conversations that were more like 
political quizzes than casual exchanges. 
“1 look like my father, I act like my 
father, my politics are like my father's, 
and I like it, the continuity. ‘Here comes 
another generation,’ I say. Raising our 
children is a political act. Justice won't be 
done by next Thursday; continuity is 
important.” Once, when Stuart looked 
up an old New York Times article on 
microfilm, his father’s face suddenly 
leaped out at him from the front page 
“ *There’s me,’ I thought. ‘I mean, my 
father.’ ” 

When Stuart was six his parents 
divorced. The stress of his father’s 
Continued on page 12 
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Protective amour 


Condom manufacturers pitch to women 


by Neil Miller 


44 never thought I’d buy a 
| Ro says the at- 
tractive, thoughtful 
young woman, gazing out from 
the full-page ad in the September 
Cosmopolitan. “Let’s face it,” 
continues the copy, “sex these 
days can be risky business, and 
you need all the protection you 
can get. Between the fear of 
unplanned pregnancy, sexually 
transmitted diseases, and the 
potential side effects of many 
female contraceptives, it may 
seem like sex is hardly worth the 
risk anymore.” But this young 
woman feels “safe and confident 
about sex again.” The reason: she 
has discovered “Smart Sex In The 
80's,” specifically Mentor Con- 
traceptives, packaged for women 
in a tasteful white box with 
splashes of pink, purple, and 
aqua across its front. 


Condoms have come a long 
way from the days when they 
connoted hurried sex in the 
backseats of souped-up 
Chevrolets and could only be 
bought from behind the counter 
of the local drugstore. With the 
rise of AIDS, herpes, and other 
sexually transmitted diseases, the 
rubber sheath has suddenly be- 
come an important health-care 
product; condoms are considered 
by health professionals to be the 
most reliable protection against 
such diseases. 

As a result, the $200-million-a- 
year condom industry is booming 
— at least on the East and West 
Coasts, where consciousness 
about “safe sex” is growing. 
Condom manufacturers estimate 
that sales in New York City and 
San Francisco are up as much as 
25 percent (sales throughout the 


rest of the country, however, 
appear relatively flat). A major 
factor in the growth of condom 
sales is their increased use by gay 
men as protection against AIDS; 
some gay bars and bathhouses 
give them out free to customers. 

Now condom manufacturers 
are waking up to a potentially far 
larger market — women. Accord- 
ing to industry figures, women 
represent 40 to 50 percent of 
condom purchasers. With that 
figure in mind, most condom 
manufacturers have removed pic- 
tures or drawings of rugged- 
looking men from their pack- 
aging, replacing them with ro- 
mantic scenes of couples that 
could have come straight out of 
cigarette ads. “There is a move 
away from condoms as a male, 
macho thing to a couple-oriented 
approach. Couples are increas- 





ingly talking about sex. And 
women tend to do most of the 
shopping,” notes one marketing 
representative for a company 
that manufactures condoms. 

But two small companies have 
gone further. They have designed 
marketing strategies and 
products — aimed directly at 
women buyers. The Min- 
neapolis-based Mentor Con- 
traceptives launched its condom 
— available in a package of six 
for $11.99 and aimed at the 
upscale woman buyer — late last 
year, placing its product in 
women’s hygiene sections of 


- drugstores alongside tampons, 


sanitary pads, and douches; Men- 
tor began advertising in women’s 
magazines for the first time this 
month. National Sanitary Labor- 
atories, manufacturers of the 
Protex condom, the third-largest 
seller in the country, inaugurated 
the Lady Protex in March. The 
product, available with and 
without spermicidal lubricant 
and priced at $2.99 to $4.99 for a 
box of 12, is identical to the 
“male” Protex. But the pink-and- 
aqua trimmed packaging is a far 
cry from the austere men’s 
package. “It is probably the 
nicest-looking package you'll 
ever see, forgetting it is a con- 
dom,” says Sam Dlugatch, ex- 
ecutive vice president for sales 
and marketing for the Chicago- 
based firm. 

Crucial to the marketing 
strategy is convincing women 
that purchasing condoms is no 
different from buying any other 
feminine-hygiene product. That 
isn’t necessarily an easy task. As 
onz Boston woman who bought a 
packet of condoms before going 
on a trip to Europe puts it, 
“Buying them was embarrassing. 
But I guess it is no more embar- 
rassing than buying foam. Or 
when I was a kid and bought my 
first box of tampons.” Placement 
in the store can be instrumental 
in eliminating feelings of reluc- 
tance or embarrassment, says 
Dlugatch. “Now she can buy 
them in her own section [of a 
drugstore], where she buys 90 
percent of her personal needs,” 
he says. “She can feel more 
comfortable. She doesn’t have to 
walk up to the condom section.” 

In part, the companies’ de- 
cision to go after the female 
market reflects a change in 
mores; today, women are far 
closer to being equal partners in 
sex than ever before. “Where the 
man used to make the phone call 
in the past, today women are not 
so shy,” says Dlugatch. ‘“‘Women 
are in the limelight professionally 
and politically.” These days, he 
maintains, it is just as likely to be 


the female partner who reaches 
for a condom. “All we have done 
is that we have taken a market 
that is already there, that is 
petrified of unplanned pregnan- 
cies and sexually transmitted 
diseases.” 

Clearly, the perceived concern 
about “safe sex” is a major factor 
in the new marketing strategy. 
Condom companies now urge 
that couples even use condoms in 
addition to other means of birth 
control, to cut down on the 
possibility of infection. ‘We are 
suggesting that if you are using 
nothing, use a condom. And if 
you are using another form of 
contraception, use a condom 
along with it,” says Dlugatch. 
Dlugatch notes that condoms 
were used in ancient Egypt for 
cleanliness. “Now you _ have 
come full circle,” he says. 

Condom manufacturers have 
found an unexpected ally in the 
women’s-health movement. Judy 
Norsigian, a member of the Bos- 
ton Women’s Health Book Col- 
lective, the group that wrote Our 
Bodies Ourselves, is a strong 
advocate of condom use by 
women. “There is no question 
that safe sex should be on every- 
one’s mind,” she says. “We are 
not just talking about herpes and 
AIDS. We are also talking about 
pelvic diseases that can cause 
infertility for life.” Test-tube 
studies, she emphasizes, have 
shown the condom to be “an 
impenetrable barrier” to viruses 
that cause sexually transmitted 
diseases. For birth control, a 
combination of a condom and 
foam can provide almost 99 
percent protection, she says. With 
these facts in mind, members of 
the women’s health community 
have been in touch with the 
Centers for Disease Control in 
Atlanta and have talked with 
condom manufacturers to ex- 
plore ways of reaching women 
with “safe sex” information, ac- 
cording to Norsigian. 

Condom marketing aimed at 
women remains in its early 
stages. The major companies in 
the field, such as Carter-Wallace, 
manufacturers of the nation’s 
best-selling condom, Trojans, 
have yet to go after the women’s 
market directly, It’s smaller firms, 
such as Mentor and National 
Sanitary Laboratories, that are 
taking the lead. So far, Dlugatch 
says, sales of the Lady Protex are 
“very good,” but he emphasizes 
that it is too early to tell if their 
approach is working. He en- 
visions that one day “women’s” 
condoms may make up 10 to 20 
percent of sales. Should that 
come to pass, it should signal a 
sexual revolution all by itself. O 
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Calendars 


with you on an 

11x17 calendar with 
tear sheets or an 

| 1x17 one page 
calendar. Only 
$14.95 ea 


Call 
for 


handling (must 





Personalized 


Discount for multiple orders. Photo returned. 
Send check or m/o to: 
Forget Me Not Co. 
P.O. Box 24950 Dept. B 
L.A. CA 90024 
(213) 651-0108 
Your set will be enlarged to 8x10 size. One calendar 
14.95 plus $2.50 for postage and handling. Each 
additional calendar $7.95 plus $1.75 for ‘eng and 


Please allow 3-4 weeks delivery. We reserve the right to 
refuse any photo. 10% discount for neg. or slide. 





same photo). 








{HARVARD 
BARTENDING 
t:COURSE 


NEXT COURSE BEGINS 
WEEK OF OCT. 6TH 


HARVARD STUDENT AGENCIES, INC. 











INFORMATION 
495-9657 
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GERMAN 
LANGUAGE 
COURSES 


A wide variety of courses, 
beginning through advanced 
levels in Boston and Germany. 


LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY TESTS 
PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 
FREE LENDING LIBRARY 
For more information call:262-6050 























They re members of the 
National Guard and Reserve. and 
they make up one-third of our 
nation’s defense 

Their being fully trained and 
ready could make the difference 
between our being a strong 
secure nation or not. So when 
some of the people who work for 
you ask for time off to train to keep 
our defenses strong, give them that 
time. Even when they're out of the 
office. they're still working for you 

If you're an employer and want 
more information, write Employer 
Support, PO. Drawer 9660. 
Arlington, VA 22209-0660. Or call 
1-800-336-4590. In Virginia and 
Guam, call collect 
202-696-5307 

~ ‘Suane ame sesenve 
Protect them future while they protect yours 
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1124 CAMBRIDGE ST.. CAMBRIDGE. MA 
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On that day, children all over the 
country eagerly awaited their first 
lessons from space ... they never 
came. 


All America grieved, and every 
heart that ever reached for the stars 
yearned to keep the hopes and 
dreams of the Challenger alive. 


The time has come to address the 
future. The goals of the Challenger 
mission — to fly, to explore, to teach 
—to touch the future through the 
children will be achieved. 


The families of Dick, Mike, Judy, El, 
Ron, Greg, and Christa ask all 
Americans to share their vision of a 
living memorial to carry on the 
Challenger mission. 





Challenger Center will be a national 
learning center through which 
Americans can extend their reach 
into space and nurture their dreams 
as future star voyagers. 


The Challenger Center for 
Space Science Education 


@ Scholarship and residential 
programs for students and 
teachers 

@ Hands-on learning experiences 
for children 

®@ Nationwide cable broadcasts 
for space science education 


@ National outreach program for 
teachers 


WE REMEMBER? 


Yes, | want to be part of the Challenger Center for Space Science Education.* 


HALLENGER 























0 Individual © Corporation 
| CENTER 
: Name i dhe ie eee 
~ ; tee Address sai ntaciabihinns ipaabiendionails 
Send contributions to: City i SORE em ae eee 
Challenger Center Friend Contributor Sponsor Benefactor Patron 


under $25 $25 to $100 over $100 to $1,000 over $1,000 to $5,000 over $5,000 


P.O. Box 90077 
Washington, D.C. 
20090 


If you give $25 or more, you will receive the Challenger Center commemorative poster. 


*This is the only memorial collectively supported by the Challenger families. 
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Wheels of fortune 


Peter Mooney makes his bicycles off-line 


by Laurie Burnham 


than a closet, Peter Mooney 

makes bicycles — not the 
kind most people have, produced 
in duplicates of a thousand, but 
the kind only a few cyclists own. 
His bikes are made the old- 
fashioned way, by hand. Each 
frame is carefully handcrafted to 
exacting specifications and made 
to last a lifetime. 

Peter bends over two pieces of 
lightweight steel tubing held 
together by a vise and patiently 
files the metal joints until they 
are flawless. This is a painstaking 
and lengthy process. Each tube 
must be cut to the correct length 
and its angles measured exactly 
before it can be precision-brazed 
to its neighbor. In addition, many 
hours are spent filing and sand- 
ing the frame in preparation for 
painting. One frame may require 
as many as 30 hours to complete. 
There is no room for error. 

In Peter Mooney’s workroom, 
at the back of Belmont Wheel 
Works, there are no conveyor 
belts, no robots, no line workers 
— just Mooney and his tools. 
Lined up in neat rows are cutting 
tools, files, steel tubing, and 
bicycles in various stages of 
completion. Dangling in a row 
like clothespins on a line are front 
forks (the part of the bike that 
holds the front wheel «and 
enables one to steer). Hanging 
from the ceiling are several 
frames that look naked and 
forlorn. To the untrained eye 
they look like bits of scaffolding; 
to the expert they are works of 
art. These frames are almost 
finished and within a week will 
be carefully wrapped and sent to 
California for painting. That's a 


[: a room not much bigger 


long way to go for a paint job. 
Mooney once had the luxury of 
having his bicycles painted in 
Boston, but his painter went out 
of business; to get the quality 
finish his workmanship de- 
mands, he must now ship his 
frames across the country to San 
Diego. 

“Building bicycles,” says 
Mooney, “is a hard way to make 
a living.” And it gets harder and 
harder as the years pass. Like the 
mom-and-pop stores that have 
fallen prey to the K Marts of the 
world, frame builders are threat- 
ened by mass-market production 
— companies such as Fuji and 
Univega. 

Eleven million bicycles are sold 
each year in the United States, 
and the majority of these come 
from factories in Europe and the 
Far East. They are manufactured 
via automated assembly lines in 
much the same way that cars are 
produced; a dozen or more work- 
ers may contribute to the final 
product. The largest factories, 
such as the one operated by Fuji, 
in Tokyo, employ more than 400 
workers and may churn out 
300,000 to 400,000 bicycles a year. 

And the quality of mass- 
produced bicycles is improving 
all the time. According to Moon- 
ey, customers are getting much 
more bicycle for their money now 
than they did 15 years ago. The 
Japanese, he claims, have set the 
pace, and now the rest of the 
world is scrambling to keep up. 
Although it might not admit it, 
Mooney says, even the Cam- 
pagnolo Company of Italy, con- 
sidered the Rolls-Royce of bicy- 
cle-parts manufacturers, has 
found itself altering its designs in 


response to Japanese innovation. 

Mooney had the opportunity 
to tour the Miyata factory, in 
Japan, last year and says the 
Japanese workers appeared more 
conscientious and more moti- 
vated than the average American 
worker. It was obvious, he says, 
that the Japanese really do take 
pride in their work. The work- 
manship on a Japanese bike is far 
better than that on a comparably 
priced European or American 
bike, for instance. 

That makes it especially hard 
for a person working alone to 
stay in business. According to 
Mooney, there has been a 
tremendous shakedown in 
bicycle building over the last six 
years. At one time a handful of 
frame builders worked in the 
Boston area. Now he is the only 
one left in northern New Eng- 
land. “How can one person com- 
pete with factories that turn out 
over 40 bikes a week? I consider 
myself lucky if I turn out one a 
week.” 

But having been in the busi- 
ness for more than 10 years now, 
Mooney has no plans to stop. 
Building bicycles from scratch is 
not a fad for him, something to 
do while trying to find a more 
lucrative career. Peter Mooney 
has been in love with bicycles for 
a long time. 

Like most kids, he grew up on 
a bicycle. But unlike most, he 
continued to ride throughout 
high school. He set himself apart 
in high school by rejecting the 
more traditional sports in favor of 
touring New England by bicycle, 
covering as many as 200 miles in 
a weekend. 

“I quickly learned,” he says, 


TH 


JEFF THIEB 


“that swatting mosquitoes, sleep- 
ing on the ground, and eating 
freeze-dried food is no fun. | 
discovered that I could still abuse 
myself by riding 100 miles a day 
but just made sure to be home in 
my own bed every night.” This 
faster-paced baggage-free cycling 
is what got him started on the 
idea of bicycle racing. 

In high school he met a mem- 
ber of the North East Bicycle 


Framed man: bike designer Peter Mooney : 





Club who encouraged him to 
enter one of the club’s races in 
Concord, and in 1970, at age 15, 
he started his racing career. 
Mooney did well, finishing near 
the top in most races, and eventu- 
ally qualified fer the Junior 
Division of the National Cycling 
Championships. He did so well, 
in fact, that he chose to devote 
the year following his graduation 
from’ high school to full-time 











On the 


Bike couriers deliver 


by Jimmy Guterman 


41 hat movie they made 
i about us was a lie. A 
big damn lie. And you 

can print that I said that.” 

Roger (all the names here are 
aliases) is a bicycle courier — has 
been for the three years since he 
graduated from high school. 
Eight and one half hours a day, 
five days a week (though like 
most of his colleagues, he is oc- 
casionally pressed into service 
on Saturdays), Roger zooms 
through the streets of Boston and 
Cambridge on his Schwinn 10- 
speed, delivering packages and 
ignoring. such esoterica and 


get-20 


nuisances as traffic signals and 
pedestrians. Sitting on the grass 
in Boston Common and eating an 
off-brown hot dog with roughly 
two gallons of mustard spilled on 
top, Roger is experiencing a 
relatively relaxed moment for a 
mobile, restless young man. 
Roger mouths off on last year's 
Quicksilver, an improbable mov- 
ie about bicycle couriers (both of 
you who saw the flop don’t have 
to read this part) that revolved 
around what Kevin Bacon's 
character did for a living after he 
blew the family wad on Wall 
Street. : 


“Like some Wall. Street kid 
would even do this kind of thing. 
He couldn’t make it. The movie 
made it look like all us dudes 
who do this, got to do it, because 
we failed at something else. Lots 
of us do this because we want to. 
We're rebels. We get paid to be 
rebels. 

“But I'll tell you — those 
white-bread Wall Street kids 
look up to us. Every day, every 
morning, they walk to work in 
their tight-ass suits and their 
briefcases, they see us burning 
by ‘em on our bikes. I kinda feel 
sorry for ‘em. It’s like getting 
dressed for church every fucking 
day.” 

Roger’s morning begins in his 
Charlestown studio apartment at 
5 a.m. “That’s when I start my 
super weight-training program. 
Check out this bod. I get on the 
bike, get to work around 8:30 or 
nine, and check out the schedule 
to see what’s happening.” Be- 





cause Roger has worked there for 
three years, he has earned some 
seniority and a modicum of 
flexibility in his schedule. “1 
could come in a little later if I 
wanted to and no one would say 
anything, but I get there a few 
minutes earlier than the other 
drivers so I can get.a little jump 
on them. The more stops, the 
more tips.” 

The mostly white-male crew at 
the office Roger works out of, one 
of Boston’s two major bicycle- 
courier services, is noisy but 
efficient. Phones ring constantly. 
This Monday morning, a dozen 
or so cyclists stumble in and 
grunt tired but cordial hellos to 
one another. They are all wearing 
loose T-shirts and tight black 
cycling shorts. They are dressed 
for comfort (it’s a hot day) and 
speed. All shine or talk about 
their bikes as they wait for their 
assignments. “They keep on you 
to work hard, but they show they 
appreciate you when you do,” 
says Roger. 

A typical workday for Roger 
includes roughly 20 deliveries 
and pick-ups. “You get all kinds,” 
he says. “Sometimes it’s just an 
envelope, sometimes it's a box 
too big to put in my basket. The 
biggest package I had to move 
was last Christmas when they 
had a giant Styrofoam Santa 
Claus for one of the department 
stores. I had to do thai one on 
foot. It was snowing and the only 
way I could hold the Santa and 
keep my balance was to carry it 
over my head. So there I was, 
walking down Boylston Street 
carrying a six-foot Styrofoam 
Santa over my head. I got some 
weird looks.” 

Bicycle couriers come in two 
types: those who do it as a 
makeshift job until something 
better comes along and lifers. 
They either come and go in six 
months or stay for 10 years. 
Roger isn’t sure which group he’s 
part of yet. “I guess I'd move on if 
I find something better,” he 


admits. “But. it -would take .a 
whole lot of money to make me 
leave here. It’s an adventure 
every day and I can wear what I 
want.” 

One constant adventure for 
Roger is »avoiding accidents. 
Couriers are not strict observers 
of traffic laws — “That's our 
trademark,” one boasted — and 
Roger is no exception. “The boss 
wants you to drive hard, but you 
have'to be careful not to get into 
an accident, because unless you 
can prove that it wasn’t your 
fault, you have to pay all the 
damages yourself.” All the 
couriers we talked to said that 
they had never been part of a 
major accident. 

The strangest assignment 
Roger encountered was last sum- 
mer when he was sent to pick up 
a paper bag at a respectable 
downtown address. “So I’m rid- 
ing — I have to bring the package 
all the way to Somerville — and 
the bag hits something and starts 
to rip. I pull over to the side of the 
street to patch it up. It looked like 
there was just sugar inside. One 
of the rules of our code is that you 
never question what you're mov- 
ing. I taped it up and tasted it. It 
wasn’t sugar. 

“I got a big tip when I delivered 
the bag.” 

* * * 

If being a courier is hard work 
“for a boy, it’s a hundred times 
worse for a girl,” says Betsy, 22. 
“Now I ain't ugly,” she under- 
states, “and, well, they figure 
you're loose if you're a courier. 
Now I like to ‘party, but I ain’t 
loose. If I had a temper, some 
guys would be hurting, I tell 
you.” 

Betsy lives in Allston with her 
stepmother, three cats, and a 
mutant philodendron that towers 
over all of them. (And Betsy’s 
6'2”:) “The money’s all right,” she 
says, “But I can’t move out on it. 
Sometimes the stuffed shirts will 
give me a big tip if I smile right. I 
don’t like to do it, but it makes it 














racing. At the end of that year, he 
packed his bags for England and 
became an apprentice to one of 
Britain’s finest bicycle-frame 
buil@ers, Ron Cooper. 

He decided to learn the craft of 
bicycle construction, he says 
smiling, “in part because it was 
the only way I could get a bike 
that fit me.” Peter has been 6-3 
since the age of 14 and has legs 
disproportionately long for his 
height. “This means | need a bike 
with a short top tube and a really 
long seat tube.” In other words, a 
custom-made bike. 

“It wasn’t that frame building 
meant more to me than anything 
else at that point,” he says. He 
knew he wanted to be a 
craftsman and learn a trade as 
someone’s apprentice. “I almost 
worked for a guy who builds and 
restores church pipe organs. 
There was something very ap- 
pealing about working in 
cathedrals on organs that are 600 
years old. 

“But I was lucky. I walked into 
Ron Cooper's shop just after his 
last apprentice had quit, and he 
had a huge backlog of frames that 
needed to be file-finished and 
sanded down in preparation for 
painting. I said I could do the 
work, so he hired me.” What 
makes Ron Cooper's outfit dif- 
ferent from those of other small 
frame-builders in England is that 
his has always been strictly a 
one-man shop. When you buy a 
Ron Cooper frame, you know 
that the name on the frame is the 
name of the person who built it. 

After 14 months Mooney came 
back to the United States. With a 
crate full of materials to make 50 
bike frames, he moved to 
Maine. This gave him a chance 
to get his feet on the ground and 
perfect his craft in picturesque 
surroundings. “But I quickly 
learned that ‘one can’t make 
money as an eccentric craftsman 
in the woods,” he says, so he 
moved back to Boston at the 
end of the year and in January 


1977 opened his first bike retail 
shop, Mystic Valley Wheel 
Works, in Winchester, with Clint 
Paige, a friend from another bike 
shep, in Boston. 

Mooney and Paige have since 
opened two other retail stores: 
one in Cambridge and their cur- 
rent headquarters in Belmont. 
Without the success of these re- 
tail shops, Mooney says, he 
might be out of the frame-build- 
ing business. “The bike shops 
enable me to make it through the 
lean times,” he says, stressing 
that “frame building by itself is a 
really hard way to make money.” 

Although Mooney makes 
frames that come in standard 
sizes and can be purchased off 
the rack, a full 80 percent of his 
frames are custom ordered and 
made to individual specifications. 
The added comfort of having a 
bike made to fit can make all the 
difference to someone whose 
body is disproportioned or to a 
serious racer who spends up to 20 
hours a week in the saddle and 
who is willing to pay a premium 
price for a bike that is stiff and 
responsive. 

But handcrafted bicycles don’t 
come cheaply. The frame alone 
takes as many as.30 hours to 
build and costs anywhere from 
$600 to $1000. A complete bike, 
with parts, may run as high as 
$2000. Prices like that are likely to 
make the average cyclist wince. 

Put into perspective, however, 
the price doesn’t seem that 
outrageous. “A person can spend 
almost that amount of money on 
a custom suit,” says Mooney. 
“Knowing that a bicycle has been 
custom made means a lot to some 
people. They've got something 
that no one else has got. Or look 
at it another way: How much do 
people spend on a boat they may 
use once a week? Or on a 
membership in a health club?” 
He pauses for a minute and then 
says, “One has to be careful 
when making a sale, though. 
Some people think when they 


spend that much money on a 
bike, it can do anything, includ- 
ing climb hills on its own.” 

Mooney finds his small-scale 
business satisfying for another 
reason. He gets to meet his 
customers and personally sells 95 
percent of his frames. It would 
make more sense from a produc- 
tion point of view to hide away 
and just make frames, without 
ever seeing the customer. One 
could make 10 frames and hand 
them over to a distributor for 
resale in the time it takes to meet 
the customer, assess his or her 
needs, and then custom make a 
bike. But that wouldn't suit 
Mooney’s priorities. “I want 
people to be comfortable on my 
bikes. I put them on a training 
stand and try to assess their 
abilities,” he says. “Someone 
who's young and athletic should 
not be riding the same kind of 
bike as someone who is 50 and 
smokes.” 

“T love it when people come 
into the shop and say that the 
bike I built is everything they 
always wanted it to be,” he adds. 

Unfortunately, frame-builders 
such as Peter Mooney are not as 
common as they once were. In 
the 1970s there were probably 
several hundred frame-makers in 
the United States. Today there 
are fewer than 40. A lot of them 
were forced out of business at a 
time when the exchange rate on 
the dollar led to a steep drop in 
the price of imports and high- 
quality Italian racing frames 
could be had for bargain prices. 

Today no one is beating a path 
to Mooney’s door asking for the 
chance to learn the trade; no one 
has apprenticed with him. 
“There's just not as much fascina- 
tion with it now as there was 
when I got started,” says Peter. 
“Kids today are more interested 
in making money. They're going 
to law school and business 
school. I guess,” he says, looking 
thoughtful, “that makes me an 
old-fashioned craftsman.” 0 


























easier to pay my share of the 
rent.” 

Betsy’s favorite movies are Re- 
bel Without a Cause and West 
Side Story. “I love Natalie 
Wood,” she says. “Those 
characters she played were rough 
and went for the rough guys. She 
knew what she wanted, and she 
didn’t like being talked down to, 
even though she was supportive 
when she knew she should be. 
That's the way to live.” 

Betsy’s no lifer. “I've got to 
admit that I’m just passing 
through on this courier thing. I’m 
not going to do this all my life. 
I’m saving a little money and I’m 
going back to school soon. I’m 
going to be an accountant.” 

* * * 

“I met Maria the first day | 
started doing this,” Clem says. “I 
knew right off this was gonna 
work out.” 

“He's kind of exaggerating,” 
Maria chuckles. “I'd been here for 





about three months before he 
showed up. On Clem’s first day, 
he checks me out, just kind of 
stood there at the gate looking at 
me. Didn't say a word. I said, ‘Hi,’ 
and he turned around and left.” 

“It wasn’t like that at all,” 
Clem breaks in. 

“Let's not argue about this, 
OK?” 

Clem agrees. 

“So anyway,” Maria continues. 
“We start seeing each other, and 
we find out that there’s this 
unwritten code that says couriers 
don’t go out with couriers. So 
we've got to be secretive about 
the whole thing, which is kind of 
dumb. We weren't ashamed of 
each other or anything, but we 
had to keep it quiet at the 
beginning. It got serious pretty 
quickly, though, and the people 
at the office were pretty cool 
about it.” 

“One night, we took our bikes 
out and walked them along the 


Charles, on the Cambridge side. 
We'd been going out for about six 
or seven months then. We walk- 
ed and talked, about our bikes 
and about us too. That’s when 
Clem popped the question.” 

The wedding took place in 
early June in Maria’s hometown, 
Mattapan. “Everybody from 
work came in suits and dresses 
on their bikes,” Clem remembers. 
“After the wedding, when we 
walked out of the church, they set 
up a receiving line of bikes. It 
looked so cool.” 

“It was a great day,” Maria 
says. “Before we left for Niagara, 
my mom says, ‘Being a courier’s 
been good for you — look at that 
package you picked up.’” 

* + * 


Bicycle couriers look down on 
foot couriers. “Anyone can do 
that shit,” Betsy says. “I know 
how to walk. A little baby knows 
how to walk. This is work, man.” 

Continued on page 12 
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Restaurants 


Shilla 


Combination plate 





95 Winthrop Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 547-7971. Open 
Tuesday through Saturday from noon to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 10:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. No wheelchair access; nine steps above 
sidewalk level. Bathrooms one-half level above the second floor. 





by Robert Nadeau 


ere’s a large, well-de- 

signed restaurant space 

in the heart of Harvard 
Square. Yet it has already failed 
as a seafood restaurant (Sails) 
and, more slowly, as a Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant (Wei-Ta). Is 
the Boston area ready for a 
Korean restaurant this big? The 
owners must think so, though 
they have hedged their bets 


’ slightly with a full-scale sushi bar 


(the third in Harvard Square) and 
a few other Japanese dishes. 
Certainly Shilla has a long- 
enough menu to keep its fans 
coming back. It’s the longest 
Korean menu ever presented in 
these parts, and there is some 
hidden repetition in it. But much 
of the food is pretty good, and 
prices are moderate. By this | 
mean that a meal at Shilla is 
cheaper than most Japanese 
equivalents, though more ex- 


pensive than a homologous Chi- 
nese dinner. Likewise, Korean 
cuisine is simpler and blander 
than most Mandarin but far funk- 
ier than Japanese. Shilla em- 
phasizes the distinctive hot-pep- 
per effects on its Korean dishes 


and does the Japanese food just 
as a Japanese restaurant would. 
So a meal there seems more like a 
combination than a hybrid. 

My favorite appetizer was bin 
dae duk ($4.95), translated as 
“mung bean pancake” though 
there was no trace of mung 
beans, only slices of red and 
green pepper. Maybe it’s made 
from mung-bean flour. It’s a 
pretty thing, sliced in four like a 
good Mandarin scallion pancake 
or a gourmet pizza. The flavor is 
quite spicy when your bite con- 
tains red pepper, otherwise bland 
but satisfying. 

You could dip in one of two 
lively dips that come with any 
appetizer. The one with the 
sesame seeds also has sesame oil, 
hot pepper, soy, and scallion 
flavors. The plain red-brown one 
is flavored mostly with mustard 
and is even better. 

Man du kui ($2.50) are the 
Korean answer to Peking ravioli. 
Man du tuikim ($2) are fried, says 
the menu, but so were our 
portion of man du kui. In fact, the 
two dishes looked and tasted 
about the same — four fried 
dumplings each. So go with the 
economy version. Wan ta ($3.00) 
are little meatballs, probably the 
fillings of the dumplings deep- 
fried. Dipped, they taste like the 
dips, so again, save your money. 
Ho bak tun ($3.50) are slices of 


zucchini, buttered with a little 
forcemeat and deep-fried. A por- 
tion of four will not lure 
zucchini fiends out of the dating 
bars. Dodge the cho gae kui 
($3.50), which is just five broiled 
clams. 

In another key entirely, 
maguro nuta ($4) is a dish of raw 
tuna chunks in a miso-based 
sauce of their own, with some 
shreds of seaweed and radish for 
visual interest. This is not a bad 
way to get your minimum daily 
yuppie requirement of raw tuna, 
though paradoxically, maguro 
nuta begins to bore you sooner 
than sushi. The difference is the 
condiments you get with sushi, 
so don’t hesitate to liven up your 
maguro nuta with those dips. 

The Korean appetizer par ex- 
cellence is raw beef dressed with 
soy, garlic, ginger, and scallion. 
This is available in at least two 
versions at Shilla. However, | 
cannot find a single listing for the 
“deer antler, ginseng, and 
chicken soup” pictured on the 
menu. Perhaps it is an off-the- 
menu special for people with 
blatant colds. 





Main dishes are mostly Korean, 
with a strong minority of 
Japanese raw-seafood variations. 
Sushi and sashimi are sold in 
dozens of permutations, but we 
went straight to the deluxe 
omakase sushi ($16). This brings 
you nine assorted finger-shaped 
canapes, two seaweed turrets 
filled with fish roe, and three 
slices of an excellent California 
maki, as well as green horse- 
radish and pickled ginger for 
condiments. 

Whazzat California maki, you 
ask? It’s a jelly-roll concoction of 
rice rolled around avocado, sea- 
food (here, tuna), and vegetables 
or pickles. The ones at Shilla 
incorporate crunchy orange fish 
roe and are somehow coated with 
a few sesame seeds. They are also 
somewhat triangulated. I would 
not try to duplicate these at 
home, if I were you. On the 
turrets, I'd favor the salmon roe. 
On the fingers, don’t hesitate to 
grab the superb broiled eel, 
which is rich-tasting and not at 
all fishy. I was also pleasantly 
surprised with the bright orange 
Pacific clam. It was fresher than 
most airmail sushi and delightful- 
ly crunchy. The fish, likely tuna, 
salmon, tilefish, and a couple of 
white-fleshed species, were ex- 
cellent, except for one piece of 
undertreated mackerel. 

Most nonsushi Japanese food is 









disguised on the menu, though 
it’s not hard to guess that butter- 
fly shrimp ($9.50) is going to be 
tempura. The good news is five 
split shrimp and as many large 
chunks of vegetable. The draw- 
back is that the batter is bready 
and the frying is limp and greasy, 
not up to the quality of the deep- 
fried appetizers. 

The instantly likable Korean 
dish is barbecue, especially the 
beef version, bulgogi ($9.50). I’m 
even more fond of kal bi ($9.50), 
which is done with short ribs. In 
Shilla’s version the ribs are sawn 
into thin strips and lightly 
marinated in the soy-ginger-gar- 
lic sauce, which makes these 
magical barbecues. Duk kui 
($8.50) is the chicken barbecue — 
here two-boned, flattened breasts 
done up a little firmer and milder 
than most teriyaki. Shilla chicken 
($7.90) is the same portion in a 
simple sweet-and-sour sauce 
with large pieces of onion, celery, 
and carrot — a bargain entree. 
The same sweet-and-sour sauce 
makes more sense on Tang su 
yuk ($9.50), a large dish of 
breaded pork chunks. This is 
enough like the old Cantonese- 
American sweet-and-sour pork 
for comfort food. 

All entrees come with a con- 
siderable array of side dishes. 
Golden miso soup ($1.25) would 
make any all-Japanese restaurant 
proud. The vegetable garnish is 
sprouted soy beans, spinach, and 
shredded vegetables, all in slight- 
ly acidic sauces. Then there is a 
roll of kim chee, slawed Chinese 
cabbage with plenty of red pep- 
per. There is also a dish of 
peppery pickled roots, and a 
soup-like bowl of daikon rec- 
tangles, again acidic. Each diner 
also gets a metal bowl of rice. | 
would think two of the rice bowls 
and the garnishes alone would 
make a good lunch. Dinners also 
include a pot of tea (weak anc 
orange-colored) and a dessert ot 
sliced oranges. 

My favorite entree was a house 
specialty: Shilla’s saeng sun yang 
nyum kui, four different species 
of grilled fish served with an 
intriguing sauce. We tried 
swordfish ($12.50) and got a 
small but buttery fish steak, with 
a sauce that resembled somewhat 
the beef barbecue sauce, giving 
impressions of soy, scallions, hot 
pepper, and sesame, and oc- 
casionally, sweet-and-sour fla- 
vors. It is certainly a treatment I'd 
want again, and on various kinds 
of grilled fish. Fish houses take 
notice. 

Korean visitors or serious fans 
will want to look into the long 
lists of casserole and “home 
style” dishes. They are cheaper 
than most entrees and probably 
more like the daily, working- 
class food of the region. I tried the 
to fu jee gae ($5.95), a chafing 
dish of soup filled with cubes of 
bean curd and some sliced beef 
and napa cabbage. The broth was 
also flavored with a lot of hot 
pepper and some shellfish, for an 
effect like the North Vietnamese 
beef soup, pho. The total effect is 
a funky soup stew, which goes 
down better, for me, over a lot of 
rice. It certainly is a dish to warm 
you up, which is the idea behind 
a lot of Korean cooking. 

Service by our waiter was 
remarkably accurate and respon- 
sive. The kitchen, however, is still 
uncoordinated. If you ask for 
your dishes as they come out, you 
will get them spaced out widely. 
Courses served together may 
involve a considerable pause, 
especially in larger groups. 

The space is well set up for 
restaurants, with larger tables 
upstairs in-a kind of mezzanine. 
There are also five low tables for 
sitting-on-the-floor dining. The 
decor is modern pink, purple, and 
gray (the rug), with some high- 
tech details from the original 
seafood restaurant. It is easily 
Asianized with some nice framed 
paintings and wall hangings. 
Shilla isn’t a great restaurant, but 
its combination of interesting 
food and moderate prices should 
serve Harvard Square well. 0 
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Couriers 


Continued from page 9- 

Maria agrees. “Foot couriers 
are like those guys on Saturday 
Night Live, Billy Crystal and that 
other guy, the guys who say, ‘I 
hate when that happens.’ They 
wouldn't last a day on wheels. 
Not a day.” 

* * *~ 

Roger's eyes light up when | 
mention sex. 

“It doesn’t happen all the 
time,” he half-smiles. “But it 
happens enough times to make it 
worth it. We're rebels, you know, 
and the ladies can see that when 
we walk in the door. They know 
what we got.” 

“We're like Boy Scouts. We’re 
always prepared.” 
* * * 

Edgar is 47. He has been a 
bicycle courier on and off since 
1963. Last year he earned $13,000 
plus tips. 

“The funny thing is how many 
people take pity on me,” Edgar 
says. “When I do a pick-up or a 
drop-off, a lot of times the guy 
there'll give me a big tip or 





EST EATINGg* 





something. It's like they think 
I’m a loser or something because 
I do this for a living. 

“What they don’t know is that I 
love doing this. I'm not cooped 
up in an office, and I get to meet 
new people near every day. It’s 
interesting. It keeps me feeling 
young. Most of the other couriers, 
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those guys are half my age, but 
they still treat me like one of the 
guys. I’m making all right money 
— I'm single and I don’t need too 
much to get by anyhow. | can go 
out at night if 1 want, I can afford 
to pay for cable. It’s honest work, 
and there’s not too much of that 
around these days.” Oo 





Red-diaper 


Continued from page 5 
political life had taken its toll on 
the marriage. Stuart's mother, 
who was Czech, had come to 
America, the land of opportunity, 
in search of a better life. Instead 
she found herself raising three 
children in a country hostile to 
her husband, who was off doing 
political work for which he didn’t 
get paid. She was even threaten- 
ed with deportation for being a 
Communist, which she wasn’t. 
Now Stuart is concerned about 
the effect of his political work on 
his family, specifically, his two 
children. “Some of the things I do 
politically make life tough for my 
kids. Do I have a right to do these 
things — to commit civil disobe- 
dience and go to jail? I went to 
Nicaragua last year. Did my 
political growth outweigh the 
risks involved in going there? If 
there’s another Lincoln Brigade, 
will I go?” Stuart has raised his 
two daughters as atheists and 
says he'll feel sad if they don’t 
grow up to be political. Last year 


his seven-year-old broke open 


her piggy bank and took out 47 
cents to contribute toward the 
purchase of a saw for the Sand- 

Stuart considers himself a 
judgmental person; he believes 


there's a right anda wrong: “You | 


should never cross a picket line, 
you should not sell real estate, 
you should have a job that 
enables you to help other 
people.” His list goes on, 
although sometimes it’s hard to 
reconcile the litany with his 
personal needs, “It’s politically 
incorrect to have fun, to spend 
money on yourself, to have a self, 
to stop working for The Cause 
and just go to the movies. Not 
that I don’t. We Marxists are real 
comfortable with contradic- 
tions.” 

Stuart told me it was politically 
incorrect for me to ask him 
whether he was a member of the 
Communist Party. He’s not. But 
even today, years after all but a 
handful of the left have aban- 
doned the party, no longer be- 
lieving it represents a meaningful 
vehicle for bringing about 
change, questions concerning 
party affiliation remain taboo. 

Continued on page 14 





























WEIGHT OR EATING PROBLEMS? 
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GYNECARE 


Our Tenth Year of Caring 


437 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MA 02116 
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FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
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FIRST TRIMESTER ABORTION 
Counseling and Family Planning Services 


GYNECOLOGY BY APPT. 
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Relationship/ 
Sexual Problems? 





Lifeworks offers a private 
individualized program for 
the treatment of 
performance and intimacy 
issues. Wholistic 
approaches (relation 
techniques, sex education 
and therapy, self- 
actualization, 
communications skills, 
rebirthing, massage 
therapy) aim to refocus 
the mind, rejuvenate the 
body, integrate the spirit 
or emotional self. Call or 
write for an interview: 





Lifeworks 
P.O. Box 258 
Station 
lorcester, MA 01601 
(617) 366-6207 
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Reasonable fees. Evening & weekend hours. VISA & MasterCard. 
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* Birth Control Counseling 
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A private practice devoted to 
reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters it's 
privacy that counts. 

- Free Pregnancy Testing 
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+ Birth Control 

* Female Physicians 

- General Anesthesia 

Giving private care for less than 
clinic care. Don’t you deserve 
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The famine-ridden land in the Horn of Africa. 
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PUMP HEAT 
OUT OF YOUR 
HOUSE WITH A 


HEAT PUMP. 


... and pump savings into your pocket. A high efficiency Bryant heat pump 
efficiently removes hot air from your home and replaces it with cool, dry air. 
This unit heats your home in winter, too. To find out more, call your 
dependable Bryant dealer, today. 

Install a Bryant deluxe heat pump and we will pay your highest month's 
electric bill this summer. Just send Bryant's redemption center your highest 
electric bill before December 31, 1986, then pocket the savings. You save 
now. And you'll save from now on. 


For the perfect day, 
it really does pay 
to call Bryant. 
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For the name of your nearest participating Bryant dealer call 
1-800-HOT-SALE 
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bred. 


(No bun intended.) 







At Bruegger's. the bagel isn’t just for 
breakfast anvmore. Take a look at our 
menu: bagel sandwiches, homemade 
soups. salads. and cookies. 

Of course vou can still enjoy 
Bruegger's Bagels with our custom \ 
blended cream cheeses. That's a 
tradition. Or start a new tradition — 
bagels. all day. in so many different ways. 


DOWNTOWN CROSSING « 32 Bromfield Street ¢ 357-5577 
KENMORE SQUARE ¢ 636 Beacon Street * 262-7939 


Open Seven Days A Week 











It takes a strong National Guard 
and Reserve to help defend our 
country. Keeping that strength at its 
peak takes training—one weekend a 
month and at least two weeks a year 
Fully trained and ready, the Guard 
and Reserve make up one-third of 
our nation’s defense 

So when your employees ask you 
for time off to train to keep our 
defenses at their strongest, give 
them that time. They'll be getting a 
tough job done. and you'll be getting 
back a better employee 

If you're an employer and want 
more information, write Employer 
Support, PO. Drawer 9660, 
Arlington, VA 22209-0660. Or call 


1-800-336-4590. In 
Virginia and Guam, call Eta 
collect 202-696-5307 Pa 





Protect thei future while they protect yours 




















And we can make it work for you. 
If you’re serious about a career as a professional artist or designer, then 
look into the programs offered by The New England School of Art & 


Design. In Graphic Design/Advertising, 
Interior/Environmental Design, Fashion 
Illustration or Fine Arts. Our faculty of 
working professionals will teach you to 
work like a professional. Hard. 

Courses are available full-time or part- 
time September-May or part-time in our 
Evening and Summer Divisions. 

We're not for everybody. But if you're 
serious about making art work, then 
we're for you. 


FALL EVENING DIVISION CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 29 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education. 


THE 

NEV ENGIAND 

SCHOOL OF ARRT 
DESIGN 


28 Newbury Street 
Boston, Ma. 02116 
(617) 536-0383 

















Red-diaper | 


Continued from page 12 

“I've never asked my father 
about his [party] affiliation. It was 
always clear that you were 
careful about what you disclosed, 
to whom. I never answered the 
door when the FBI knocked.” 

Stuart says his earliest role 
model was his father. He also 
admired Castro, Lenin, Marx, and 
Paul Robeson. “I have great 
admiration for people who stick 
things out for a long time. I have 
a tremendous sense of pride in 
my father for not naming 
names.” Elizabeth Bentley, a 
Communist-turned-informer, 
was among those who named his 
father’s name. When she died 
Stuart was 13. He cut out her 
obituary and carefully placed it in 
his wallet, alongside the unused 
condoms. For years he walked 
around with it. “It was my per- 
sonal revenge.” 

* * * 

Red-diaper babies tend to 
break into two groups: those who 
felt isolated growing up and 
those who felt part of a lively, 
stimulating community. The dif- 
ference has to do with both 
family dynamics and_ the 
particular political climate in 
which a family lived. Some red- 
diaper babies recall lonely lives 
during the year punctuated by 
active, rich summers spent at 
lefty camps with other children 
who sang familiar union songs 
and worshipped working-class 
heroes. At night they'd fall asleep 
inside bunkhouses named for 
Eugene Debs, Karl Marx, Joe Hill; 
daytime activities incorporated 
the history and values of the left. 
Recently, a red-diaper baby now 
in her 40s returned to Camp 
Kinderland, the camp of her 
youth, located in Tolland, Massa- 
chusetts. The day she arrived a 
ring of small children were mov- 
ing in circles outside the camp’s 
dining hall. Picket signs in hand, 
they’ were protesting some his- 
torical injustice, imagining its 
presence in their lives, rallying to 
defeat it. 

Judy Kaplan recalls the comfort 
of her camp experience, 
particularly as it contrasted with 
her school-year life. A second- 
generation red-diaper baby, she 
grew up on a farm in southern 
Pennsylvania feeling isolated 
and alone. Her parents moved 
there, she thinks, because of their 
own conflicts about their red- 
diaper childhoods — the intensi- 
ty, and in some respects the pain, 
that they experienced growing 
up. When Judy turned 13, her 
grandmother gave her a subscrip- 
tion to the National Guardian 
(the independent Socialist news- 
paper) as a birthday gift. Kaplan 
read it religiously, every week, 
until college. 

While living on the farm, 
Kaplan never made her politics 
clear to anyone outside her fami- 
ly — no one else she knew shared 
her views. Her life, she says, was 
spent straddling worlds, trying to 
fit into environments that felt 
alien. Now, as an adult, she says, 
she has been consistently under- 
employed since she dropped out 
of graduate school. “I’m not used 
to going after the self I want to 
realize. Instead I say, ‘What self 
will fit in here and here and 
here?’ My instinct is to take not 
the test route but the most 
inconspicuous route.” Her de- 
cision to organize the red-diaper- 
baby conference sprang from a 
desire to re-create the camp 
feelings, the left community, that 
had made her feel complete. 

For Michelle Harrison, life on 
the farm to which her family fled 
after the Rosenberg execution left 
a different sort of legacy. Rather 
than attempting to fit into a world 
that wouldn’t accept her, she rose 
above it. “I had my horse, and | 
threw myself into that horse. | 
was a tough kid, and | put on a 
great show. I didn’t know need. 
It’s taken me years to de-mask.” 


Organized groups have never 





inspired Harrison's affection. Her 
family was first rejected by the 
Communist Party (for defending 
the Rosenbergs), then by the 
Jewish community. Later, the 
feminist community, which had 
rallied to Harrison’s side when, 
after becoming a doctor, she 
wrote a book indicting the 
medical profession for their treat- 
ment of women, angrily rejected 
her when she began doing work 
on premenstrual syndrome 
(PMS). “It’s not politically correct 
to work with PMS,” says Har- 
rison. “But I’ve got to call things 
as I see them. That, to me, is a 
large part of what being a red- 
diaper baby is about.” 

Calling things as you see them. 
Many red-diaper babies speak of 
this legacy, as well as of the 
concomitant shock and pain 
they've experienced when their 
parents, failing to see what their 
children see, don’t accept their 
vision. “My parents,” recounts 
one red-diaper baby, “had taught 
me to always be true to myself. 
So when I was 17 I believed I was 
being consistent with their values 
when I told them I was gay. | 
wasn’t doing anything they 
hadn’t taught me. Naively, | 
thought it was honorable, coming 
out, that being gay was part of 
expressing my evolving politic. 
Well, suddenly my rational lefty 
parents were transformed into 
neurotic Jewish wrecks. ‘Oy oy 
oy!’ they cried. ‘How did this 
happen?’ They acted like parents, 
not revolutionaries.” 

Other red-diaper babies point 
to career conflicts that have their 
roots in upbringings that stressed 
working-class values, education, 
and _ intellectual achievement. 
“My father wanted us to know 
that we could be anything, any 
kind of PhD, that is,” says one 
red-diaper baby smiling wryly. 
Ilona Frieden, the red-diaper 
baby and doctor, says her up- 
bringing led to her internalizing 
the importance of helping the 
sick and needy people.~So she 
went into pediatrics. “It took me a 
while to move into dermatology, 
which is what really interests 
me,” she says. “I mean, how 
superficial could I be, working 
with the skin!” Another red- 
diaper baby, a research doctor 
working in a major Boston 
medical center, describes his 
mother’s ambivalence about his 
choice of profession. “I come 
from a working-class background 
where education was all-impor- 
tant. I liked to achieve, and I took 
my studies very seriously. Too 
seriously. The way my mother 
sees it, it’s one thing to do well for 
myself; it’s another to become 
what my family considers ‘one of 
them.’ ”’ 

Perhaps the conflict the 
greatest number of red-diaper 
babies have had to confront 
revolves around the new-left 
politics of the ‘60s and the old-left 
politics their parents represent. 
“Yippies and hippies, my father 
considered them self-indulgent,” 
says Barbara Leckie. “He certain- 
ly didn’t believe in free love. 
Once I threw him what I believed 
would be a stinging barb, telling 
him that he really was quite 
conservative. ‘No one,’ he 
answered, ‘said a Marxist 
couldn’t be conservative.’ He 
thought the only thing worse 
than capitalism was anarchism.” 

* al * 


Barbara Leckie says that dis- 
covering there is complexity to 
life, that there aren’t always 
answers, was as enlightening an 
experience for her as it has been 
for others to discover the simple 
clarity of politics. She grew up in 
the slums of Washington, DC. 
Her father is Ukrainian, her 
mother American. They met at 
the Studs Terkel Theater in DC; 
he was a Communist, she a 
drama major. Sometimes, says 
Barbara (she was named after 
Barbara Deming, the civil-rights 
activist), her father’s culture 
clashes with his politics. “Intellec- 
tually, he’s a snob. He plays the 
violin in a trio, is very well read, 








loves classical music. Money is 
not part of his desire for me, but 
intellectually he aspires for me to 
be more than a laborer. | feel 
comfortable being a craftsman, 
and that disappoints my father.” 


Leckie’s voice carries the 
weight of her thoughts as she 
twists her hair in and out of a 
ponytail. A faint wail in her 
winding sentences merges with a 
Southern twang so that she 
sounds at once sad and humored. 
As she thinks, her head stretches 
upward and to the side, then 
forward and up once more. 
Straining to make sense of her 
past, the rolling motion lends her 
words momentum. Leckie says 
her parents are not sentimental 
people, not family people; they 
are highly moral people. “They 
have a very clear sense for what 
is right and what is wrong. My 
mother was a depressive person- 
ality, but even so, if something 
was unjust in the world, she'd 
act. Without question, in a mo- 
ment, she’d be out there picket- 
ing.” 

Leckie’s parents never told 
their two daughters why they 
were living in a mostly black, 
run-down, inner-city 
neighborhood. Leckie has a 
friend who, growing up on the 
South Side of Chicago, was in 
physical danger most of his 
childhood. His family lived there 
because the party told them to. 
Leckie thought one reason her 
family lived where they did had 
to do with the library; her parents 
went to the library every single 
day, and out in the suburbs there 
were no good ones. Once she 
remembers her mother telling her 
that Communists had problems 
in the suburbs, that that’s where 
they were targeted. If you lived in 
a slum, nobody knew about your 
politics, and even if people did, 
they didn’t care. Her parents, 
says Leckie, were very detached 
and never seemed to worry about 
whether she and her sister might 
get hurt growing up where they 
did. Only once, she recalls, dur- 
ing the 1968 riots following 
Martin Luther King’s assassina- 
tion, when the “action” moved 
over to their bus stop, did her 
mother express some concern for 
her children’s safety. 

Twice, as an adolescent, Leckie 
recalls throwing a party at her 
house and waiting for school 
friends who never arrived. “I 
knew it was because of where I 
lived,” she says. She offers this as 
a helpful example of how bad her 
neighborhood was. Almost as an 
afterthought she says, “It didn’t 
feel good.” In fact, few things in 
Leckie’s life actually felt “good.” 
As a teenager she was promiscu- 
ous and wild, looking outside her 
family for warmth and affection 
that couldn’t be found within; 
looking also for a way to rec- 
oncile the values she had inter- 
nalized with a lifestyle that of- 
fered more emotional support. 
Christmas, she recalls, was one of 
the rare family gatherings she 
cherished. 

Although Leckie’s family was 
atheist, they had a Christmas 
tree. “ ‘Think of it as a three- 
dimensional design project,’ my 
father always told us. My sister 
and I didn’t care what it was, we 
just wanted to place our favorite 
ornaments. We wanted this bad- 
ly. Christmas was the only family 
ritual we celebrated. I don’t think 
I really cared about Christmas; I 
just liked that we were all 
together, celebrating something. 
Once, when I was 14, I woke up 
early Christmas morning to find 
that my father had already left for 
the day. He was a graphics 
person, and his political work 
took the form of making leaflets, 
signs, brochures. for various 
causes. He felt that the skill you 
made your living by, that’s what 
you gave the movement. On this 
day he'd gone to make picket 
signs for a Vietnam War strike 
taking place that afternoon at the 
White House, I was out zed. I 
said I wasn’t going to go to the 
picket.” 

Leckie says she still feels she is 

















betraying her father if she speaks 
against Russia. “I feel critical of 
Russia as I do of the United 
States, though I feel more anger 
at Russia because they are sup- 
posed to be right. My father, a 
former peasant, says that Stalin, 
despite all else, improved the life 
of the Russian peasant. My 
father’s dream has always been 
of the Soviet Union as a guiding 
light for humanity. I have a 
certain respect just for the fact he 
had a dream. The irony, of 
course, is that if my father went 
to Russia, his ass would be grass 
It’s the intellectuals, like him, 
who can’t thrive there.” 

There is no reconciling her 
father’s contradictions. “Neither 
of my parents tend to see beyond 
the surface,” says Leckie. “There 
is protection in that. When I was 
in junior high, my parents 
ridiculed me for wanting to look 
like everyone else. ‘Why in the 
world would | want something 
like that?’ they wanted to know. 
It didn’t make any sense to 
them.” Religion — associated 
with the mysterious — doesn’t 
make sense to her parents, either. 
But Leckie is converting to 


Judaism because religion 
represents what she thinks the 
old left once gave people: a 
common language, a sense of 
community, meaning, ritual. 

At the red-diaper-baby con- 
ferences (she’s attended three of 
the four), Leckie says she finds 
the sort of community she’s 
seeking. “Left, to me, means a 
common vision of what will be. 
Right now it can only mean a 
common sense, a shared feeling, 
about what's wrong in the world. 
I feel I'm home at the conference. 
I mean, how many people do you 
know who grew up with words 
like ‘ruling class’ and ‘goddamn 
liberal’ in their families?’ Some- 
times Leckie worries that, having 
examined her past and rejected 
its lack of emotionalism, she 
sounds like a goddamn liberal 
herself: “I know it sounds wishy- 
washy, but I can’t help it when I 
say that being a red-diaper baby 
is a complicated thing.” 

* * * 

Eric Stange, a Newton-based 
filmmaker, is attempting to cap- 
ture the red-diaper-baby ex- 
perience in all its complexity. 
With the aid of a combined grant 
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and matching grant of $45,000, 
he’s been interviewing red- 
diaper babies on camera for the 
past six months. The process 
hasn't been easy. Many red- 
diaper babies, ambivalent about 
talking for an article, are decid- 
edly opposed to exposing them- 
selves on film. Those who are 
willing to confront the camera are 
often brilliantly articulate and 
overly intellectual — two 
characteristics of the left. Red- 
diaper babies can be adept at 
substituting language and 
rhetoric for substance and emo- 
tion. 

Inevitably, then, this becomes 
part of Stange’s tale. But his 
larger goal is to capture the range 
of experiences red-diaper babies 
reflect. “Like all children, they 
have mixed success reconciling 
their parents’ hopes and their 
own needs. Some have given up 
politics altogether, and some 
have gone even further than their 
parents by joining violent radical 
groups,” Stange explains. All of 
them, however, touch on com- 
mon themes. “The experience 
with the FBI coming to their 
doors, and not answering. That's 
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something that comes up over 
and over again.” 

Stange’s most difficult 
challenge has involved his search 
for a variety of interview subjects 
to reflect accurately the cultural, 
regional, and racial backgrounds 
of American red-diaper babies. In 
what ways do Midwestern and 
Western red-diaper babies differ 
from Eastern red-diaper babies? 
What is the black red-diaper baby 
experience? To what extent are 
Jewish red-diaper babies like or 
unlike their non-Jewish counter- 
parts? Even within the relatively 
homogenous group of red-diaper 
babies attending the World Fel- 
lowship conference (the majority 
grew up in Jewish intellectual 
families), a diversity of ex- 
periences manifested itself. But 
so too did some fundamentally 
universal themes. 

Red-diaper babies described 
strict and permissive, introverted 
and extroverted parents; some 
had good marriages, others did 
not. Understanding where politi- 
cal influences left off and inter- 
familial dynamics began to shape 
their development constitutes a 
central red-diaper-baby chal- 
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lenge. “Through the conference | 
discovered that family rela- 


tionships, birth order, and my 
personality had as much to do 
with who I am today as did my 


red-diaper-baby legacy,” says 
Paul Joseph, a political sociol- 
ogist. Conversely, many people 
who are not red-diaper babies 
but whose home lives nonethe- 
less challenged assumptions in- 
herent in the life beyond their 
doors also speak of having 
moved awkwardly, self-con- 
sciously, between the world of 
their family and the world at 
large. 
* . 7. 

“What other people call ideas, I 
call feelings. The political and the 
personal are one and the same 
when you grow up as | did.” 
When Sarah speaks she com- 
pletes one consonant before mov- 
ing onto the next. Each word is 
precise, every sentence intact; 
there are no loose boundaries. 
Even her “um” is crisp. Sarah's 
real name is not Sarah, but her 
mother didn’t want her using the 
family name in this story. “My 
parents were followed a lot by 

Continued on page 16 
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Red-diaper 


Coutinwed from page 15 

the FBI when they were in the 
Communist Party, and they've 
never liked the idea of people 
knowing about their lives when 
the exchange didn’t go both 
ways.” Sarah's parents left the 


_ party in 1957, the year she was 


born. Her father was blacklisted, 
and fired, on the day of her birth. 
He had worked in a _ meat- 


packing plant. For the next 15 
years he drove a truck. Sarah 
attributes her parent's soured 
marriage to a life lived under 
constant persecution. In 1953 her 
father was convicted of a felony 
for lying under oath; he had 
denied being a Communist. 
Sarah found out about this, in 
full, during a class field trip to the 
local newspaper. She had a vague 
idea that something had hap- 
pened to her father in 1953, and 
when a reference was made to 
the newspaper's Dead File (article 


clippings that had been stored 
away), Sarah mentioned the date. 
Sure enough, her father graced 
the front page of the news: 
LOCAL RED ACCUSED ... blared 
the headline. Her classmates, all 
abuzz, clustered around; im- 
mediately Sarah sensed this was 
not something she wanted to 
share, that only she could under- 
stand that her father hadn’t done 
something bad. 

‘My parents weren't very good 
at teaching me how to protect 
myself. | was well nourished 
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intellectually, but emotionally 
...”” The crisp edges of her voice 
sagged for a moment. “My 
parents believed that everything 
could be resolved through ra- 
tional thinking; they didn’t value 
sympathy or consolation. My 
mother always told me to put 
myself in other people’s shoes 
when I felt bad. But what about 
my, shoes? Or what about other 
people putting themselves in my 
shoes? Once, when I was a senior 
in college, | told someone about 
my background over dinner. The 
table went dead. Silence. All of a 
sudden I recognized how dif- 
ferent | was. | was angry at my 
parents because they’d never 
helped me to understand that our 
difference made a difference.” 
When Sarah was five years old, 
she remembers driving from her 
hometown, west of Boston, to the 
Boston Common, where her 
mother boarded a bus for Wash- 
ington, DC. “I waved goodbye to 
her, she was going to participate 
in a civil-rights march led by 
Martin Luther King. The next 
time I saw her was two days later, 
when | was sitting watching TV 
and suddenly the camera actually 
panned over my mother. | re- 
member that. My mother was 
there, in person, when Martin 
Luther King said “I have a 
dream.” Human beings, Sarah's 
parents told her, exist to create a 
better world. Her mother is Ital- 
ian, her father is Jewish. The 
family never had a Christmas tree 
because it was symbolic of the 
force that killed six million Jews. 
Sarah grew up feeling strange, 
different from the other children 
she went to school with, who 
didn’t understand her vocabu- 
lary, her world view. “I identified 
very strongly with my parent's 
politics, with the notion that 
governments exist for the greater 
good of their members, and that's 
what you should always be work- 
ing for.” She was told to question 
authority at every turn. “I didn’t 
have any role models, any hero, 
any crush on a TV star. My 


parents told me to rely on my. 


own ideas, my own intellect. We 
were working-class people, 
although my father said we 






were working class, though. | 
thought everyone's father read 
important books, discussed them 
carefully, then went out and 
drove a truck.” 

Today Sarah is the director of a 
rape crisis center. Politics, she 
says, both shape and constrict 
what she does. “| struggle with 
whether or not | can dream about 
doing anything other than laying 
my life on the line for somebody 
else. The notion that you should 
deprive yourself to help others 
has always bothered me. In fact, 
it should be the opposite. I never 
understood what was so glam- 
orous about being working 
class." Sometimes she is con- 
sumed by an actue sense of 
loneliness. ‘I've grown up, from 
the cradle, with an instinctive 
sense for the interconnection 
between race, class, and money. 
When I'm talking to people who 
don’t see the world this way, 
when our premises are so dif- 
ferent, how can we discuss an 
idea? Why is it, do you think, that 
so many red-diaper babies have 
PhDs? Because then they are an 
expert on something, and people 
have to listen.” 

Sarah found exactly what she 
was looking for at the red-diaper- 
baby conference this summer. 
People asking questions, the 
same questions she was asking of 
herself: ‘What is my relationship 
to what my parents did in the 
world? How can we live with our 
sense of obligation to carry on 
their work in a world that. has 
changed? What part of our lives 
do we dedicate to this — and 
what cause do we focus on? | 
came away with an increased 
sense for how much being a red- 
diaper baby has shaped my life 
simply by virtue of the fact that | 
identified with so many people 
there. The conference also gave 
me a language with which to 
address my parents. They never 
talked about internal party strug- 
gles, about why they dropped out 
of the party. | want to know 
about such things. My parents 
don’t talk, don’t know how to 
pass details, feelings, along. 
Don’t know how to pass along a 
sense for passing these things 





























If you have any questions weren't. He defined classinterms along. In this way | hope to be 
call us at (617) 491-3393 of knowledge, which made us_ different, even as | embrace their 
middle class. Economically we values.” 0 
The big bookstore with small 
: ads and huge discounts. 
THE RAE AS CEA 2' 25% off paperback besteelirs 
FOR CAREER CLIMBERS. ore 3 








H.S. Entrance Exams, 
Basic Skills, PSAT, SAT, 
Achievements, LSAT, 
GMAT, MCAT, GRE, 
DAT, Advanced 
Medical Boards, 
TOEFL, Nursing 
icare wo Lael 

. tO , 
Reading, 


AND MORE. 


For nearly 50 years, Stanley H. Kaplan has prepared 
over 1 million students for admission and licensing tests. 
So before you take a test, prepare with the best. Kaplan. 
A good score may help change your life. 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD. 
Classes for these exams and more 
are available near you: 


Call now — we're open days, 
evenings, weekends. 


Boston 
Newton 
Cambridge 















































482-7420 
244-2202 
661-6955 




















3. 20% off almost all others. 
4. Huge savings on tapes, LPs & CDs. 














Hours M-S 10-9 nang A 
=e Sun. 12-6 on theDRed Line 
; _. vs = — ba at Davis Sq. 
Boston Book and ’ 
Record Warehouse 623-7766 
If you need 
a gig Or 
someone fora | || URETHANE ||| Sefansesaus | 
gig or audition, FOAM oo 
studio, instrument, | Mattresses <0 poy 8 Harvard Ave. NO PROBLEM 
or any music- , vans, sofas, seats. (617) WE RENT TO OWN 
related station wagons, boats, 
on wile yal Wen ‘NO 
service, tum to our | || Gi nor 
new _ Stitching service available 
CD. IF: 
Bench 24x75 11.70 18.80 28.80 
Cot 30x75 12.15 23.50 35.25 
Twin 39x75 15.10 30.55 45.65 


to place your ad, 
Call 267-1234 
(and ask about 
our guarantee!) 


a BOSTON @& 


USE VISA, MASTERCARD 
OR AMERICAN EXPRESS 












































Ba 48x75 20.25 37.50 56.40 





54x75 24.15 42.50 63.50 





61x61 26.85 51.70 75.55 























NATIONAL FOAM 











Any thickness available 


& RUBBER 


49 Melcher Street 





Bea 
Leader 
Among 

Girls 


GIRL SCOUTS 
Contact the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
Call 482-1078 


















#517 Crossroads 


We can’t vouch for the accuracy of this sign, but we saw one 
just like it at an airport several years ago. Can you pinpoint its 
location? 








Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #517 Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzie page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 

















Solution #515 


More than 150 puzziers sat in on last week's puzzie, and nearly 
all of them chose the right chairs. Say, did you notice the strange 
leather hood on the electric chair? That smail triangular hole is for 
one’s nose. After ali, they wouldn't want you suffocate. 

Here are the solutions: 9) Phil Mahre (chair lift — US skier); 5) 
Vianie Barbarino (school chair — Welcome Back, Kotter character 
played by John Travolta); 7) Greg LeMond (bike seat — Tour de 
France winner); 6) Evel Knievel (motorcycle seat — famous 
daredevil); 8) M.C. Escher (impossible chair — Dutch artist); 2) 
Bruno Hauptmann (electric chair — Lindbergh-baby kidnapper); 
10) William F. Cody (Great Plains saddie — ‘Buffalo Bill’); 1) 
Frank Capra (director's chair — film director); 3) Charlies Eames 
(designer chair — designer); and 4) Robert Ironside (wheelchair — 
television character played by Raymond Burr). 

We're sending T-shirts to the following chairpersons. 

1) Ken Goes, Dartmouth 

2) Lee Glickenhaus, Cambridge 

3) Al Wesolowsky, Allston 

4) Drew Watson, Spencer 

5) Mark A. Pennington, Cambridge 

6) Laura McCoilgan, Milton 

7) Tom Roy, Fishers island, New York 

8) Ute Ball, Manchester, New Hampshire 
9) Jeffrey Rosen, Natick 
10) Adam E. Hirshfield, Chestnut Hill 
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Visit 


Underground's 








Money 
Saving 





Coupon 





on each roll 


T proc Biogak Labs 
sav’ § 300 





of 24 or 36 exposure film 


you have processed at these locations: 
Processing by Kodak 


Coupon must be presented 
at time of order. Expires 9/29/86 


oe Natick Mall Boston 659 Boyiston St. 
Cambridge 101 First St. Boston 34 Bromfield St. 


tome Lape YEAR 
=f 





4GROUND CAMERA * 
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CLASSIFIED 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390 


PERSONALS 
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, athletic, verbal SF 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES aE Ge SAe 
seeking a SF who's LEGAL NOTICES 
THE GUARANTEE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED eee eee pat . Lae : 
Purchase a guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in advance ee cee Dee be eee Se Se eee» eee tive peach with a sense of . 
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Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
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WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 


* HANDLING FEE: 








PRICING PER WEEK 
MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER OF 
responses to your home address via first 
class mail every Monday for 
MULTIPLY BY WEEKS RUNNING: 


$5.00 per week: 


minimum and a six week maximum 
The Phoenix supplies a free mailbox per 
ad, if desired. The Phoenix will mail 


OPTIONAL HEADLINE: 
The first twenty words are free, each 


$8.00 or $9.25 (See above for size 
additional word is $1.10: 
OPTIONAL MAILOUT: 


differential): 


$5.00 per ad, per week with a two week 


OPTIONAL EXTRA WORDS: 
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PRINT CLEARLY 


A Better Place to Meet Someone 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE HANDLING FEE - SEE PRICING BOX BELOW FOR DETAILS 























Mon. - Tues. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Fri. 2PM-5PM 
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WE NOW ACCEPT ADS OVER THE PHONE: 
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CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as 
367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 


THE DEADLINE FOR AD PLACEMENT IS 4:00 PM 
ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS TO ISSUE DATE 





This information is confidential 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 








Mon. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7 PM 
Thurs. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:30 PM 
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lifestyle and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will 


not be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
years of age or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under that 


the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 


must be made in person during office hours. A list of mailboxes holding mail is 
without notice. 


Phone inquiries regarding box mail will not be accepted over the phone. inquiries 
printed at the end of the personals section in each issue of the Phoenix 


Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personais 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a seif description, age range, 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 





AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 
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ft : 


noes as. 
attract 
teacher 
Yours-M in- 


fit 


attractive, caring, 
in architecture. Pian- 


af 
AL 
al § 


F 30s, 
grad student, 












































enn ot 
passionate, . 
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TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 





GWM 24, body builder, seek- 
ing another bodybuilder for 
friendship/workout partner. 
Box 3313, McCormack Sta- 
tion, Boston, MA 02101. 


GWM, 25, 130 Ibs, gr. eyes, 
brown hair, seeks handsome 
man for friendship and 
possibile relationship. 
Sensitive & caring. Send 
letter (no trash). Photo a 
must. Box 0060. 


GWM, 25, 155 Ibs, straight 
ogee = 

guy 18-26 for possible 
sang ocean Looks 
not ny sah it sincerity 
is. PO 232, BU Sta., Bos- 
ton MA 02215. 

GWM, 25, 5°10", 163ibs, 


blonde hair/green eyes. 
Str ing and appear- 











handsome, 
athletic, 5°11", 


hair, brown 
a GWM, 18-32, 
qualities. Write 
8802, Lowell, 
. 01852 


, 32, 5°10", 195ibs, 

warm, humorous, 
masculine seeks a 
similiar GWM, 18-30, for a 
. safe, rela- 





5 ; racquet- 

, Skiing. Write to: 

P.O. Box 569, Everett, MA 
02149. 


GWM, 32, 5°10’, 195ibs, 
warm, humorous, intelligent 
and masculine seeks a 
similiar GWM, 18-30, for a 
monogamous, safe, reia- 
tionship. interests: 








GWM, Harvard student, 
handsome, somewhat 
athletic, 6’, 170, looking for 
student only who is shy 
nice and to date 
monogamously. Box 4060. 


GWM HEAVY WEIGHTS 
Attractive, rugged, well 
educated GWM would luv a 
big, heavy-set, r ed 
teddy bear. Friendly sage fun 
— a chubby delights. Box 








GWM, 32, 6 2, 175ibs, 
healthy and handsome 


to: P.O.Box 84, East 
Wi MA. 02032. 





GWM, 33, attractive ex- 
urbanite. Lover of 





GWM, 34, 5’9’, 140 Ibs, 
boyish warm, seeks 
sincere friend for basketball 
Eagles, celtics, final four. 
Box 1648. ; 








GWM, 34, exceptionally 
good poe en = yee 
sincere seeks and 
suburbs of W: $ 
0081 

GWM. 








GWM 25 looking for smart, 
Creative guy who enjoys rock 
against sexism, Rat, oddball 
humor, dive bars, other fun 





FE 


z 





® 
: 


r 


ett 











funny, hard- 

ing, professional but 

non-yuppie. Seeks other 

GWM for friendship, danc- 

ing, conversation. Ages 
22-29. REply Box 


GWM, 27, 6'2”, 185, good 
looking, very straight acting, 
healthy, into sports - like to 
meet someone who is all or 
some of the above. Box 5001 
GWM 27, (6'3, 195) very 
Straight acti physically 








strong, 
tle, stable, honest guy, 
jes disco) seeks same 
(25-35) for comittment. Box 
1345, Boston MA 02117. 


GWM, 27 YO 5'9, 140 ibs 
seeks East Asian/Oriental 
GM for friend, relationship 
Box 6508 Boston 02102 


GWM 28, 5ft. 10”, 165, 
handsome. bulid, clean 
educated, 








shaven, 





GWM 28, 5Sft. 10”, 165, 
handsome build, clean 


shaven, educated, 








36, 5°10, 175. I'm an 
attractive, nor- 
mal guy-workout regularty- 
many diverse interests, good 


sense of humor. Honest, sin- 
cere-| seek a similar 


























GWM, 53, 5'8, 160ibs, 
oodiooking, masculine 


nature, " travel, homelite 
seeks similar 40-55 dating, 
non- 


possible 
smoker. Box 4050 





GWM 54, 6’, 180 seeks 





GWM, 29, exceptionally 
good looking, masculine, 
creative, classic italian 
looks, well mind, 
body 5°11 165 seek similar 
passionate, unique, manly 
sophisticate to take my 
breath through lust and 
trust. Box 167: 





looking, 


GWM, 6'1, 170, was living 
straight. Seeks similar, very 


WM 
friend- 
Box 4099. 


int » bys 
(18-30) for 
ship/exploration. 





GWM, 6'2", 170ibs, 45, 
seeks a tall North Shore 


GWM mid age seeks 

, 25-40, for mutual 

interests, travel etc., 

responsible, nonsmoker, 
respond 


to 
all, Phone, it possible 
to PO box 300, Washing- 
ton st., Braintree 02184. 


GWM seeking football 
hockey player for friendship 
acting to share 
good times, sports. Don’t be 
shy guy. Box 1692. 
GWM serious bodybuilder, 
35, seeks same for workouts, 
biking, movies. 
Phone/ io: 104 Charles 
Street, 289, Boston, MA 
02114. 











loving, 

. , Seeks at- 
tractive, slim 30-37 who 
is somewhat unconventional, 
independent, warm, socially 
conscious, self aware, ready 
to meet someone 


disinclined to 
x 0109. 


humourous, 


answer ads. 





Handsome, young looking 
SWM 33, ‘intellectual, 
Epicurean philosopher, 
Arist wit 


cook, Worcester county 
home, athietic nonsmoker, 
5'7", solid 150 Ibs. Seeks 

intellectual 








tonville MA 02160. 

irish social group forming. 

F . , unpreten- 

tious, single group en- 
. For info call 

666-0526, eves & wkends. 








IT’S NOT one 
SWM, 26, tail, looking, 
Catholic with inactive 
seeks attractive female 

25 in same dilemma let's 
talk. Box 1679 
JEG 

wants to meet bright, 

















g 


2H 








satyristic. You: petite, 
18+, curious, 
sorcerer's 


apprentice. 
birth data, photo (address), 
phone to: 
Box C, Cambridge, MA 





Hilt, 
Fe 
E 


Be 











GWM Fa 





together, clean-cut young 
man (18+) for romantic inter- 
tudes and outings. I'm 








...and see what difference a full 





Hi 


head of hair can make in your 


life! 


Our individual strand application 
provides the most natural-looking 
results available. Cail for a free, 
no-obligation consultation. 


Natick 
Reading 
Manchester, N.H 























Gwe, . ing, 
telen, ove 
intelligent, athletic, humor- 
ous, adventuresome, seeks 


same for y 
Box 461, Medford, MA 
02155. 





GWM, young, goodiooking, 


faceted personality wit 
positive and negative 
wants better 


t 
halt for life. Box 0018 


cn gay | ee: 
brown 5 ing, 
athletic, intelligent seeks 


personabie individual 
. PO Box 461, 
Medford MA 02155. 
Handsome, cultured. 
fessional SWM 25 seeks at- 
tractive, adventurous 
woman of su 35-45 
for bed and breakfast, = 
phonies, frienship. Box 5012 











compatible, pretty SWF 
(under 5°6) for 
relationship. 





ww a intelli 
' 


neoconservative, “pro- 
fessional 



































Straight act- 
. 27, 5°10, 160 
Ibs. hair/eyes, seek- 
similar male 20-28 for 

t ship/possibie role- 
Send letter and 


tionship. 
photo. Thanks. Box 5007. 


athletic, 
student. 
ing/ 





GWM, handsome, caring, 
many interests, bionde, 
green eyes, seeks black 
male for a . Write 
to: P.O. Box 1113, ls 
MA 02117 





























JOY OF TOUCH 
Tall, stim SWM, 29, seeks at- 
tractive, shapely SWF 18-30 
for relaxing moments. 





and all the good. Don't hesi- 
eee 


LEGAL OR NOT 
SJM 
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strong, loving man, 
progressive politics for 


I'm 5°8”, thin, , like 
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w, 


ey 


Ese 


single 


female. Write to: PO 
1233, Hanover, MA 02339 


dancing, 


Swampscott, 
good communication, travel. 


, fun-loving 


man, 28-40 for possible 


adventurous, 


sensitive, SWF, 32, 5'8, 125, 
































Petite lady of inner, as well as 





wishes to meet sensitive, 


very handsome, bright, 








woman, 21 to 29, who is 





don't be shy or we may not 
eet each other. Box 0135. 


lover. Seeks relationship 








SWM-Desires the rela- 
tionship of an oriental 











Write to: P.O. Box 467, Cam- 
SWM, down-to-earth, 
outer a. 

to: Box 637, 


MA 01907 
with adventurous 


skiing, horses, 


Athletic, 


pro- 


160, warm, 


a oelllfily 
seat ili’ 
4 
=a 


“ite! 


funny, 


. romance, serious 















































fessional seeks SF for travel, 
fun 
relationship. Box 1703 

















handsome, 


ity Pu 











woe 


$3 
anh 
tt 





in- 
. Photo 
stu- fiten, 


ttt 
it 


SF 
. Box 0092 





Great sense of 


. Phone number 


SoH | fial 
~ uid Udi lik au 
ms i bres iF ti 
ag is sf ht i f ul 
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7 + il ii ie te i r 
Ht nt vee ie a sn HAR i 
ina. i iil Py i ‘lt Htestlattiellifbualis i - saiteds |i a cat 
js ike 

wilt 


. pretty 












































attractive, physically fit, 


subterraneansky diving. 
adventurous. Seeks similar 
SWF, 20's-30's for fun, 


Seeks professional, 


etworking 





25, 
Soueric, honest, quiet. | en- 














System 
¢ Cultural Functions 


¢ Discount Buying Service 
Call today for more information 


¢ Professional N 
































les International is the 





SINGLE? 


TIRED OF COMPROMISING? 


Successful Si 


and dark 


passion. Write to: PO Box 


introverted, un- 


SINGLES 
INTERNATIONAL 





social life you deserve. 


¢ Social introductions 


¢ Educational Seminars 


¢ Travel 



































140, 186 Brookline |\ve, Bos- 
ton MA 02215 


fascinated by death, 


$ 
2 
: 
2 
E 
2 
F 
” 


f 
if 


Baudelaire, 


, fun 
ton 


SUCCESSFUL 
intelligent alternative for the type of 


Box 40 
She's cute, 


rere Se Sta 


3, non-emon 


vorervée with sim 





¢ Social Gatherings 
























































a 
non-smoker, 


bicycling, old architecture. 


write “te: Box 26192, 


Write 
Gey. 







































































pro- 
well 


European woman 


61 
very good 
Siete crv. soaing 
No. gg Bam, MA 
man 
please Box 
185 
185 


attractive, 
lished, 
intelligent 
40, 61", 
40, ~ 
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pro- 

sensitive bive 

cman, Proto. 

24K woman. x 

= Box 382, 

Milton, Ma. 02186 

Swe, attractive, 

teste. ouigoing, not, into 

booze, i ™ times 

: ONE WOMAN 

MAN 








SWM Professional, athletic, 
pdlitically conservative, 





seeks compassionate 
classy lady 18-26 for 





secure. | enjoy working out, 
opera, reading, cultural 
events, dining out mov- 
les and disco. Box 1574. 
SWM, , intelligent pro- 
fessional 38 6 feet, 7éibs, 
sensitive, roman- 
tic tleman seeks secure 
int it, attractive, pro- 
fessional female for a serious 
lonship. Respond with a 
letter a @ must. 
Box 1672 
SWM, young, 30's 5°10, thin, 
thin F, ants, 

















Tail, 9 looking, healthy, 
GWM, a ron For 38° 
classical musician and 
man, 18-45 for possible rela- 
tionship. Box 2552, Cam- 
02238 


5 











— communicative 
friendship/partnership-to 
ee aaa 
rainbow Sighings end bh birds 
ofparadise. Welcome! 
(Photo heipful/optional) 
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WM 6’, 175, 23, very hand- 
masculine, 

seeks similar European or 
American male 

friendship, 

change, 


cultural ex- 
more. Box 





GWF seek GF for dancing, 
friendship, adven- 
whatever 


tures... 

"ll take suggestions. 

no drugs. m 
Let's 


ie 





ie 
Hi 
i 


any 
ial 
thi 


a 


| 





5g: 
oe 
is 





rofessor, 
young, mid- 40's, 
that special 


g 





Come to the Largest Job Fair 
in New England 








SWM, 29, adventurous, 
sports-minded, music, 

deep thinker, im- 
aginative, open. Seeks 

fit, affectionate, in- 
telligent, single woman. 
Write to: Box 1133, Book- 
line, Ma. 02146. 








in simply home, 


togetherness, . love. 
Box 1720, Starksboro, Ver- 
mont, 05487. 


Sensitive, SWM 33, 6'1, 190, 








handsome, affec- 
romantic 


dark hair and eyes, con- 
sidered attractive, enjoys 
ocean, pets, outdoors, and 
working out, light smoke 

drink, and quiet times. Seek - 
ing a woman of inner and 





SWM, 21, 6’, slim, = 
ing. Seeks a SF 18-25 with 
similar interests. Send note 
and photo to: Box 209, East 
Bridgewater, MA 02333. 





Single European man sought 
by a creative, intelligent, 
well-educated SJW. 


traditional values, liberated 
imagination, warm heart. 
Write to: P.O. Box 138, Cam- 
bridge, Ma. 





SJM, 
charmi 


attractive, bright, 
, seeks a smart, 
good ing, single woman. 
I'm 35, 6'2, 165, healthy, suc- 
cessful, caring, with many 
interests: music, dancing, 
outdoors, ideas, etc. You're 
21+, 5'2+, any background. 
We'll create an exciting, 
equalitarian and enduring re- 
lationship. If possible include 
photo. Write to: Box 2401, 
Cambridge, MA 02238 


SWF, 36, attractive, into mu- 
sic, nature, swimmimg, run- 
ning, vegatables, dancing, 
laughter, affection, spiriual 
rowth, travel, spanish. 
ing lasting commitment 
with a man 28-43, fit, op- 
timistic, warm, domestic, as- 
sertive, communicative, 
ionally attuned, greg- 
arious, financially healthy, 
can relax. No 


> r 4 
drugs, smoking, drinkin: 
habit. Write to: Box 307, 
Concord, MA. 01742. 


SWM, attractive, blonde, 
. Self-employed 
semisane. | like: Kids, cars, 
denim. Fla.. N.H., dining out 
and Miami Vice among other 
things. | am over bars, smok- 
ing, and di . | would like to 
meet a SWF, 25+ who feels 
about herself and life, 
and is ready for a one on one 
relationship. A photo, if 
handy, phone # and address 
and a short note. Write to: 
Mark, c/o Box 97, 
Sherborne, MA 01770 


YELLOW BRICK ROAD 

Tin man, slightly rusty, with 
foor on right path and heart 
in right place ready to move 
over and share the road. 
Dorothy, I'm 29, an artist, 
and professional. Fit and 
good looking (honest) silly 
and secure, cynical yet 
hopeful (photo please). Write 
to: Box 424, Maiden, MA 
02148 


DWF. 50's, self-supporting 
professional. good shape 
fun loving, likes dancing, 
sports, reading, music 
animals and stimulating con 
versations. Seeks positive 
responsible, athletic, single 
male. Write to: P.O. Box 808 
West Acton. MA 01720 














outer beauty for serious reia- 
ip. Box 0043 





Artistic, sensitive, pri 
very attractive DWF, 5'4, 
slim, curvaceous, fair- 

skin, dark hair and eyes, a 
very youthful 41, seeks 

non- 

hunk, who's self-motivated, 
intense, sensual, strong- 
willed yet warm, sénsitive 


tionship. Photo appreciated. 
} ~ ps Cambridge MA 





S (AGAIN) WM 32, 6’, 170 
ibs, romantic, caring, loyal, 
supportive. irish, blue eyes, 
blond curly hair,interests: 
old cars, outdoors, financial 
freedom, 60’s music, smoke, 
drink, (occasionally), Want- 
ing to meet the intelligent, 
mature, 25-35 fair maiden 
who could appeal to the 
above, and have enough 
time to develop a lasting re- 
lationship, metro west only. 
PO Box 3506 Framingham, 


The Grow with Massachusetts Job Fair ’86 
At the Bayside Expo Center 

O Opportunity for All 

O Thousands of jobs available ranging from entry level to 
professional 

O FREE Admission 

O FREE workshops on JOB HUNTING, RESUME WRITING, 

INTERVIEWING 

Interviewing done right on the spot. 

Monday, September 29 


Tuesday, September 30 
Wednesday, October 1 








GROW WITH MASSACHUSETTS 
! 
| 


‘ 








10:15 am-6:00 pm 
1:00 pm-8:00 pm 
10:00 am-4:00 pm 


Plenty of parking 


Pick up the September 25-October 1 
JOBFINDER 

For a complete listing of companies 

Available at drugstores, supermarkets & convenience stores 


Conveniently located at the T JFK/UMASS stop 








TOMBOY W D 
SWM, 28, actor, writer, 
salesman, attractive, 
sensitive, , Creative, 
loving in great physical 
shape would sincerely like to 


WHY NOT 
SWM 29, very attractive, well 
educated, quite affiuent with 
a sense of humor seeks 
a rather attractive, in- 
telligent, spontaneous 
ti | WF who 





meet a strong 
woman who is sensitive, lov- 
ing and intelligent. Box 5014 





Ma. 01701 





LEGAL OR NOT 
SJM 31, 5'9, 150 attractive 
executive enhoys skiing, 
tennis, dining, travel, and 
relaxation seeks SJF 22+ 
with similar qualities for din- 


ner at Li Sea Food. Box 
0107. as 





GWM pee tie tf tan, 


good looking, So. End, 
nocturnal, 5 
professional, into videos, 
comedy, WFNX, antiques, 
working out, seeks ician, 





LADIES 
Two European, educated 
—- will be delighted 
to make your wishes reality. 
Box 1699. 





would enjoy a lot of pamper- 
and ao one Mag to 








UNUSUAL SWM PHYS- 
ICIAN, writer on the occult, 
_—-_ 40's looks 30, 





artistic type. Sincere only, 
25-35. include phone if 
possible. Daniel. Box 0082. 


NUDE BEACH 
SWM, , attractive, in- 


telligent, witty, with a sense 
of advnture about life. Seeks 
attractive, mature, relaxed, 
uninhibited female for out- 
door activities, good con- 
versation and laughter. Box 
980 Alliston 02134. 


irish social group forming. 
Friendly, informal, unpreten- 
tious, single group en- 
visaged. For info call 
666-0526, eves & wkends 


IT’S NOT SO BAD 
SWM, 26, tall, good looking, 
Catholic with inactive herpes 
seeks attractive female 
20-25 in same dilemma let's 
talk Box 1679 


JEG ER DANSK 
40 attractive Danish woman 
wants to meet obdright 
ysitive man who dares to 
ad question life. Box 
099 

















ON THE FRINGE ? 
Tall, thin, skeptical, hopeful, 
shy, loving, endlessly curious 
man, 31, interested in psy- 
chology; feminism, plitics 
wholistic health, music, 
nature, seeks woman co-ex- 





SWM, 
fessional, 


romantic and pro- 
sensitive biue 


JENNIFER 

Let's take the dive and aii 
that goes with it. | dream of 
your jong brown hair, bive 
eyes, and your beautiful 37, 
23, 35 body, all 120 Ibs of 
you. | know you're 5 ft. 6" 
and 27 yrs. old. Want stroke 
massage, water | under 
stroke. Jim. Box 4007. 


JOY OF TOUCH 
Tall, slim SWM, 29, seeks at- 
tractive, shapely SWF 
for relaxing moments. 
Please send phone and 
photo. Box 3134 





Very attractive, well 
educated, 38-year old SWW, 
of European background, 
seeks to professional, cul- 
tured SWM, 35-45 for 
serious relationship, Box 
C108 





WORCESTER CHOICE 
Professional SWM, very 
young 42, 5’8", attractive, 
145 be and adven- 
turous, loves Colorado va- 

seeks eueotve 


permanent 
lationship. PO Box 662, M.O. 
Shrewsbury MA 01545. 


Work late? SWM, 32, 6’, 
blonde. 








SWM, 29, 5’ 9, 155, with 


poe gs! heart, seeks a quiet 
SWF. I'm a reserved, couch 


potato, 60's . Levi's, 
hardworker, tome. 
Reed, Blues, | don’t dance. 


Siow mover, friends first, 
photo and letter gst same. 
Write to: PO Box 174, 
Fitchburg, MA 01420. 


DWM 47, Handsome, wants 
classy, romantic down to 








SWM, humorous, good-look- 
loves yong 








good-looking, 
8, pr |, many 
. 5’ 8", 150ibs, new 





Very developed / high- 
quality SWM 30, seeks (F) 
counterpart - very goodiook- 
ing-and- . Athietic 
fitness, hi-fashion flair, 
fiesty, witty charm; alivel! 
joyfull! Box 5002 

Very good looking en- 
trepreneur, SM 38, in- 
telligent, nice personality, 
unique, well-built, 5°10, 180, 
dark hair, brown eyes, look- 
ing for single attractive 
woman, nice personality, 
feminine, for friendship or 
possible relationship. PO 
Box 616, Plaistow, NH 
03865 


Vibrant SWF 26, petite 
biond. biue eyed teacher 
seeks SWM professional, 
30-37 clean shaven 
nonsmoker with positive at- 
titude toward life. Photo ap- 
preciated. P.O. Box 1014, 
Boston, MA 02117 








friend and acquaintance. 
Write to: Box 143, Nahant, 
MA 01908. 


Asian male, sincere and 
single, seeks a GWM, 45-70, 
for companionship. Write to: 
Box 241, Somerville, MA, 
02143. 


Subliminally sublime, agile, 
fragile, artsy, independent, 
entrepreneur, celebrate 
sunshine, smiles, heart, soui, 
spirit and unoriginal sin, Bos- 
ton. Send photo to box 1450 











PHOTOPERSONALS | 





Boris met Natasha through 
the Phoenix Personais. 
Really! 





WHY NOT 
SWM 29, very attractive, weil 





Warm, passionate, easy-go- 
ing, sensual, easy to look at, 
some what shy (in an unshy 
sort of way). SM seeks SF 
who can relate. Box 4072. 





SWF, introverted, un- 
orthodox, 21, 5°2, 120 ibs, 
seeks a saturnine SWM, 35+ 
fascinated by death, 
Baudelaire, and dark 
passion. Write to: PO Box 
140, 186 Brookline Ave, Bos- 
ton MA 02215 


ted, quite affluent with 
a@ good sense of humor seeks 
rather attractive, 


YOUNG MAN 
petetoummon reia- 
tionship with an attractive 
35-45 SWF. I'm slim, trim, 
attractive, honest, a 
caring, athletic, etc. 6'2, 1 
Ib, brown hair, hazel .~ 
—— and happy. x 





SWM, 5°10, 170, looking for 
an intelligent, spontaneous, 
fun loving, attractive woman, 
25-30. | am 34, have varied 
interests, 

peace, warmth and compa- 
nionship that spending time 





‘ockton, 





OWM, 43, 5’ 5, 180 Ibs, cute, 





and doing things tog , 
brings. Write tro: P.O. Box 8, 
Waban, MA 02168. 


y secure, seif-confi- 
dent, considerate, down to 
earth parent (near 
grown). njoys boating, 





SJF,25, looking for the out of 
Boston romance. Listen 
guys, | am an attractive 
woman, 5’, 5, slim and 
athletic and am wondering if 
there are any goodlooking 
ambitious SJ men who are 
interested in meeting a nice 
girl. | like the good life and 
can be glamorous,(not 
jappy) and also down to 
earth(jeans, jeans, and 
jeans). Send photo and note 
to Box 1045 


through tife. 
phone if possible. Box 72, 
Winthrop, MA, 02152 








The Phoenix ; what 
an interes’ concept. This 
is pr safest, most 
control 
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seeks word proc. operator 


. or : ‘S@C. 
Yt Phillipe 


MICOM a plus. Will train exp. 
WP on our system. Cail Eliza- 
beth at 262-2760. E.0.E. 


CUSTOMER 





or Etaine, 
1-800-63 1-2500, between 
11am-4pm. 


cea ee 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 











EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








TEMPORARY means... 


¢ Developing your own workstyle 

¢ Working at a variety of top local 
and national companies 

¢ Meeting interesting new people 

« Learning new skills — FREE 
TRAINING 


¢ Collecting a weekly paycheck 
KUN SERVICES 


the leader in temporary help. 
Call today for your personal 


interview 
Boston 723-8555 Saugus 231-3480 
Cambridge 876-6400 Norwood 762-8812 
Framingham 875-3595 Marlboro 481-8820 
Reading 944-8580 Waltham 890-1199 
Braintree 848-2392 
We have a variety of temporary assignments 
available with flexible hours! 
WORD PROCESSING / DATA 
ENTRY / SECY / TYPIST 
LIGHT INDUSTRIAL AND 
MARKETING 


KLIN 


SERVICES 











Not an agency, never a fee. 


Cerererrrrrrrrrer rere 


CURE YOUR 


INSECURITIES 
Security 


Officers 


ARMED — 
UNARMED 


All Shifts 
Students, Retirees 
and Housewives 
Welcome 
Full/Part-time 
Boston & Roxbury 
Apply in Person 


SAFE SECURITY 


SYSTEMS 
111 Washington St. 
Suite 204, Brookline 


232-3659 

















WORLD SERIES 


Tickets may be hard to come by . . . But obtaining a temporary job through 


Search Temps is like a walk in the park 


We're looking for qualified applicants for the following positions 


« Medical Secretarys — leading Boston Hospital 
¢ Word processors — Wang, 
writer 

(Prestigious downtown locations) 

¢ Executive Secretarys — dictaphone & transcription 
(Boston & Cambridge) 


« General Clerical — South Boston 





ultimate, Decmate and display 


Search Temps inc. 


Your temporary solution 


720-0018 


Ee 
Search Temps, Inc. 


3 South Market 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston, MA 02109 


% 
eo 












Enjoy a New 
Career ina 


CO 


WD) Royal Setting 





* Assistant Front Office Manager 

« Assistant Banquet Manager 

¢ Assistant Restaurant Manager 

#Part Time Reservationist 
(weekends) 


e Host/Hostess 


if you would like to work in an 
exciting environment with ex- 
cellent and benefits, our 
luxury hotel is the place for you. 
Apply to the Personnel Office. 


ROYAL SONESTA 
HOTEL 





5 Cambridge : 
Cambridge, MA 





Accessible by MBTA, take Green line to Lechmere 











WE'LL PAY YOU 
TO TICKLE 
OUR KEYS 


Bread & Circus Whole Foods 
Supermarkets needs full and part- 
time cashiers 


¢ Starting pay is $5.50 per 
hour . . . more if you're 


experienced 

¢ 20 percent discount 

¢ Paid vacations 

¢ Paid holidays 

e Paid sickdays 

Our stores are award- 
winning and our are 
great. Find out for yourself. 

Call Today 

II a csichsssiecbcnsenonti 738-8187 
Cambridge..................:0++: 492-0070 
Welllesley................secseses0e: 235-7262 





and CODERS 


Day & Evening Shifts 


advancement to $5.50. Paid training. No 


Friday 9 - 5. 
Abt Associates Inc., 55 Wheeler St., 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Abt Associates Inc. 


TELEPHONE INTERVIEWERS 





Interesting, part-time assignments on research 
studies. Flexible hours. Pick your own schedule 
and hrs. each week from shifts that run Monday 
through Friday, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. for coding or 5 p.m. 
- 10 p.m. for phoning. Start at $5.00/hour with rapid 


experience necessary. Call 492-5676 Monday - 
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COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
& OTHERS 


Earn $125-$250 
per week 


Flexible hours available, evenings and 


Saturdays for people-oriented in- 
{dividuals. Work for the number | 


firm in providing excellent part-time 
telecommunications. 


id weekly while gaining a valuable 
fata job reference. 

Call for a personal interview at our 
convenient Red Line location in Cam- 
bridge. Ask for Lynn Decandio or 
Dave Staff. 


547-4002 








IT’S CHRISTMAS AT 


Crate&Barrel 


All store locations are hiring 
sales and stock people for full 
and part-time Christmas staff. 
We need hard-working enthu- 
siastic individuals who enjoy 
people and who can assist in a 
variety of responsibilities. We 
offer a fun working environment 
and the benefit of a store dis- 
count. Openings available im- 
mediately for positions through 
New Year’s. Come in and fill 
out an plication. Training 
begins in October. 


FANEUIL HALL MKTPL. 
742-6025 


COPLEY PLACE 
536-9400 


171 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 
547-5938 
CHESTNUT HILL MALL 
964-8400 
48 BRATTLE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 


876-6300 
460 WILDWOOD ST. 
WOBURN 














Could 


Stores. 


Help. We're busy. And we need Managers and Assistant 

Managers to run our Discount Health and Beauty Aids 
Experienced Managers and Assistant Managers 

who take responsibility seriously and condidently. And 


Managers and Assistant Managers who are looking to help 


their careers grow. 


your 
career 


Archer Kent can provide that growth, that help. Help that 
includes everything the professional Manager and Assistant 
Manager deserves. Such as an excellent starting salary and 


benefit package including paid holidays and vacation, profit 


if your Career could use the 
ene Rane ' 


sharing, incentives and bonuses. Career help that insures 
your work for Archer Kent is appreciated and rewarded. 


‘owth opportunity and 
please 


telephone toll free: 


2 or send your resume to: Archer Kent, inc., 


help? 


291 Pond St., Avon, MA or visit our booth #A626 at 
the “Grow with Massachusetts Job Fair '86"’ at the Bayside 
Expo Center Monday, Sept. 29 - Wednesday, Oct. 1. 


SUPER-DRUG 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 










Research Assistants 


EXPERIMENT WITH 
YOUR CAREER. 


In a laboratory or office setting at Harvard, you'll find the op tu ity to contribute to 
scientific research at the — ae i = i Soar 2 ee bilities will —_ 

by the specific research project, and will gen include collecting through 
icoorateny: ieriaoeat date processing, statistical analyses, field work, interviews, 
library research, or other pain main techniques. You will also record, process and 
summarize data, and make periodic 7 on project status. Additional responsibilities 
may include assisting in the design of experiments, acting as an information source on 
research techniques, and training or supervising other research staff. 









A Bachelor’s degree, preferably in the field of the research project, is required. Related 
research experience, or familiarity with relevant techniques, is preferred. If you’re 
researching new career options, Harvard has the setting for you. 







We offer competitive salaries and benefits hard to find anywhere else. A minimum of 
. 3 weeks’ vacation - an extensive educational assistance plan including several evening 
‘and part time degree programs - flexible working hours and a 35-hour work week in 
most positions - a choice of 9 fine medical plans - a retirement plan - a generous sick 
leave plan - a holiday/personal day policy - and access to all of our unmatched recreational 
and cultural facilities. 
Send resume or apply in person to Employment Office, 164 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
MA 02115. 








An affirmative action/equal opportunity employer 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

















[_$——$——$_— 














NOW HIRING 
Full Time 


Experienced Grocery 
and Frozen Food 
Clerks 


Melrose Store 
34 Essex St. 


Excellent Pay and 


Benefits 
CALL 284-9030 


for interview appointment 
oneness 





COUNSELORS 


TEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT 
HUMAN SERVICE 
POSITIONS 


FULL TIME, PART TIME 
AND LIVE IN AVAILABLE 


Counselors needed to work with mentally 


group home environments located in Wa- 
tertown and Waltham area. Degree and/ 
or related experience preferred but not 
necessary. Flexible hours available, in- 
cluding afternoon, evening, and weekend 
positions. Good salary, good benefits, ex- 
cellent opportunity for training and ad- 
vancement in this growing human service 
agency. 


For more info call or send resume 


to: 

Rosemary Cooper 
BEAVER BROOK STEP INC. 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 
926-1113 

E/O/E 


retarded and physically disabled adults in; 

















SECRETARIES 
CLERKS 


(accounts payable, payroll, accounting) 


ACCOUNTING AND 
MIS PROFESSIONALS 


General Cinema Theaters, a division of a Fortune 500 company, the nation’s 
largest exhibitor of motion pictures, is looking for talented individuals to work in 
our Home Office in Chestnut Hill. 


General Cinema offers competitive salaries; an excellent benefit program includ- 
ing Life, Dental, Comprehensive Hospital and Medical Insurance; Pension Plan; 
Employee Stock Ownership Plan; Employee Savings Plan; Tuition Reimburse- 
ment; Season Pass for two to any of our theaters nationwide; and a friendly 
atmosphere in our modern, easily accessible offices near the Chestnut Hill 
Shopping Center. 


For more information call Liz at (617)277-4320 Ext. 296. 
Or see us at the Grow With Massachusetts Job Fair at the Bayside Expo Center. 


General Cinema Theaters 
1280 Boylston Street 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ESD Serricrema 
Theatres 








WOBURN 
AREA 


LIGHT FACTORY 
ELECTRONICS 


1st, 2nd 
and 3rd 
Shifts 
FULL OR 
PART TIME: 
OPENINGS 


Call 
Peter Calabria 
938-7033 








TESTING LAB 
OF NORTH 
AMERICA 











AND POLITICAL 
POLLING 
START AT $5.50 PER 


HOUR 

We're looking for articulate, 
intelligent, outgoing people to 
help us conduct. market re- 
search and public opinion polls 
on a continuing PART TIME 
basis. Work is done by tele- 
phone from our facility in ALL- 
STON. 

Convenient to public transpor- 
tation. No experience is re- 
quired — just a clear and pleas- 
ant speaking voice with some 
college preferred. Start at 
$5.50 per hour. Many earn 
much more. Flexible schedule, 
mostly evening and weekend 
hours with frequent day work 
available. Fully paid training. 
For more. information call 


DORR & SHEFF, Inc. 
at 





"gp RCN EET A co EOL NI 
MARKET RESEARCH 

















Need training? 
Need a job? 


1-800-248-JOBS 


MASSIOBS 
 osatkiy- 


The spirit of Massachusetts 
is the spirit of America. 








| control pills are needed 


SORE H eee He eee HH ERE H EEE EE HEEHES EEE ERE EHH ESS 


EARN $425 


good health and not 
currently taking birth 








to participate ina 
metabolic study. 
Study consists of 
staying at our facility 
for 1% days a month 
over a 2 month period. 
Can be arranged on the 
weekend. Free room 
and board provided as 
well as free VCR 
movies and other 
recreational activities. 
Study space provided 
for students. Free 
comprehensive heaith 
screen. 




















Call Medical Technical Research today. 
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Decision Research Corporation, 
a leading Market Research firm, 
has a limited number of positions 
available for qualified candidates 
to conduct telephone interviews. 
Effective oral communication skills 
and excellent telephone manner 
required. 







Various shifts available at our 
Brighton facility (on the Green 
line) and at our Lexington facility at 
a. starting hourly wage of $5.50. 


For Brighton call 782-2433 and 
for Lexington call 861-7350, 
Ext. 267, to set up an interview. 


EEO/Affirmative Action Employer 













































EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



























If you have a taste for the finer things . . . 


We need a manager for our wine/beer/cheese department. Previous experience and 
knowledge of these products necessary, as well as strong sales, merchandising, and 
“‘people”’ skills. 


Take stock in good food! 


We're also looking for a full-time stocker in our wine /beer /cheese department. 


Call Today 
492-0070 
BREAD & CIRCUS « 135 Prospect St., Cambridge 

















TEMPORARY 
OFFICE POSITIONS 


We have several full time and part time entry level temporary office 
positions available in our accounting operations division. 
THERE ARE A VARIETY OF SHIFTS 
AVAILABLE BETWEEN 
8 a.m. and 11 p.m. Monday - Friday; 8:00 a.m. and 4 p.m. Saturday 
with a minimum shift of 4 hours 
CHOOSE THE HOURS 
WHICH ARE BEST FOR YOU! 


We offer an exciting work environment. Our corporate headquarters are 
conveniently located in Braintree, MA. 


For an interview appointment please call 


770-5385 
8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


ani 


There is always something new at Bradiees. 
Now it can be you! mows ws 














GARDEN 














EVENT 


STAFF 








upcoming 


Successful applicants will be trained, and 
prepared to work by October 15, 1986. 
To be considered for these exciting positions you 
must be a minimum of 18 yrs. of age, be in excellent 
physical condition, maintain a professional appearance, 


We are now accepting applications for 
Full- and Part-Time SECURITY OFFICER posi- 
tions at THE BOSTON GARDEN for the 


1986/1987 Winter Sports season. 


have a clean police record, home telephone, own 
transportation and exemplary references. 
Uniforms and professional training provided. If interested 
and qualified, call our Personne! Department for an interview 
appointment, 9 AM-5 PM, M-. DO NOT CALL THE BOSTON 


GARDEN. 





9-0030 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 













“Professionals Serving New England's 
Most Demanding Security Clientele” 





























WANT PAID STUDY TIME? 





Work full- or part-time evening, night and weekend shifts as an 
unarmed security officer. Prestigious, safe locations near 
Boston's major universities. All locations accessible by® 

Positions provide an opportunity for 2-4 hours’ of light reading 
per 8 hour shift. Must be available for a minimum of 16 hours of 
work per week. Excellent starting pay. Regular pay reviews. 





OF- 11 colel- hy 





969-0030 


fe) a lalion 





Full-time employment available during college vacations. 





“SSI” 


















EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Nation’s Leader in Modular Displays 
and Exhibit Graphics 


@ Graphic Design M Lith Production 
Analyst Artist 
@ Photo Technicians M@ Assemblers 
@ Screen Printers S Material Handlers 
@ Display Packers @ Photo Print 
Trimmers 


* 


At Our New Location In Canton 











Call Deb Barie 821-2200 
250 Turnpike St., Canton, MA 02021 




















JOBS YOU CAN LOVE 
ARE A NATURAL HERE! 





( ,ac 


4 





r 





pao 














RETAIL MANAGERS 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 


INVENTORY MANAGER 
SALES ASSOCIATES 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


DATA ENTRY OPERATOR 
SHIPPER/RECEIVER 


Join a team committed to 
growth excellence and the future. 


We've opened 45 locations nationally 
in just 4 years with aggressive plans 


to double annually. 


We offer good starting pay, benefits 


and flexible schedules. 


Visit us at Job Fair °86 at the Bayside Expo 


Center, or call 
1-(800) 544-3340, (615) 492-8900 
Penny Downs or Sheryl Engel 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H/V. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 











COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


WFNX is now 
accepting resumes 
‘for internships. 
Must be eligible for 
credit and have 
communication 
experience. Music, 
features, news and 
personal dee-jay 
internships 
available. 


Call Robin Masi at 
595-6200, Monday 
thru Friday 9-5. 





Earn $50 
Participating in 
marketing research 
discussions. 
Call Sheri 














neAReL.'S ee GhEAM 
store, Full-time, mostly 


and benethe Apety 158 
Ave or send re- 




















Boston, MA 02115 








rorwerew 


PAID STUDY 
Healthy men and women 
ages ewes years = 


commonly prescribed 
medications affect 
functional 





. 782-9599 noon-mid- 


oh 











: 
: 


ln 

Bu 
} 

dat 














computer 
Sales 


Motivated individuals 


Call for information 





481-6300 





ee eae 
pat rapidly growing 
agency on we. 


media/pr 
Minimum 3 yrs 
Accounts P: 














Fi , MA 
701. Ph. 1331. 


FAMILY STYLE COOK 
‘or of 11 elders nr 
P & T in JP. 12-15 
hrs/wk TBA. -8086 (d) 
524-7 198 (e). 


GREENPEACE 
the arms race, toxic 
waste production and 


. Earn 
, PT/FT 














a entrepreneur. 
Flexible schedule. Calli 
44-0102. 














Exhibition Preparator 
The Massachusetts College of Art’s 
Exhibition Department is seeking a 
preparator with experience designing, 
building, and installing art exhibitions. 
This is a part-time, academic calendar 
position (35 hrs./wk/9 mos.). Salary: 
$9.00/hr., no benefits. 
interested applicants should send re- 
sume by September 30, 1986 to: Per- 
I Depart it, Massachusetts 
College of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, MA 02115. An Affirmative Ac- 
tion/Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Massachusetts 











¢ OFC Qualified 
¢ Good Benefits 
¢ Warmth, Flexibility 
and Creativity 
amust 
Please send 
resume to: 

The Children’s Place 
330 Market Street 
Brighton, MA 02135 
or call Carol at 
782-3233 























An Equal Opportunity Employer. 





ENTHUSIASTS 


Speak up for the causes you believe in — the Sierra Club, National 
Audubon Society, and the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
among others. Help raise public awareness and funds — while you earn 
up to $11/hour, benefits and bonuses, at the hours that suit you best. Our 


Call NewBostonGroup at 576-6100, Monday-Friday, 10-5. 


NewBostonGroup 


The Guaranteed 
Phone In 
Classified 
Service From 


Phositi 


CALL 267-1234 











RN’S & 
LPN’S 


National company 
is seeking 
medically qualified 
individual in Boston 
area to perform 
insurance exams. 
Must have car. 
Blood and EKG 
experience helpful. 
For more 





information call 


273-2053 














DANCERS 
WANTED 


Caribe Loui 
230 Tremont St. 
Boston, MA 


338-7624 























TYPIST 
Excellent opportunity for accurate typist 50+ 
WPM in Production Department of busy 
newspaper office. Position involves setting 
manuscript on VDT keyboard and personal 
computer, and could lead into other positions 
* within the paper, including advanced 
typesetting, paste-up, stat camera, or graphic 
arts. Offers fine opportunity to be involved in 
the production of Boston's largest weekly. 
Newspaper background and interest preferred. 
Send resume to Dept. P.T. 


MEDIA OPPORTUNITY 


‘The Boston Phoenix is seeking an outgoing, 
dependable individual to fill a receptionist 
position. Superb communication skills, 
organization and attention to detail required. 
This entry level position is designed for the 
career minded person as it provides an overview 
of the company with the opportunity for 
promotion/transfer after 6 months. Full time, 
immediate opening. Complete benefits package. 
Apply in person, between 8:00-1 1:30 a.m. Sept. 
29th to Pam Noon. 


STAFF ACCOUNTANT 

Entry level position in expanding Accounting 
Dept. providing exposure to a wide variety of 
accounting functions. ‘This newly created 
position will include general ledger accounting, 
bank reconciliations and cash receipts. BS or AA 
in accounting required. Salary: Mid-teens. Send 
resume to June Anzalone. 


ASSISTANT SUPPLEMENTS 
EDITOR 


Exciting opportunity available to work at 
Boston's largest weekly newspaper and be 
involved with a wide range of special sections. 
Includes copy editing and overseeing layout and 
production. Minimum 1-3 years general 
newspaper experience required. Send resume: 


Personnel Director 


CREDIT DEPT. COURIER 


Immediate full time opening for a responsible 
individual with knowledge of Boston & 
surrounding area. Opportunity for growth & 
promotion within the company. Apply in person 
Mon. - Fri. to the Credit Dept. 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 

Entry-level opening for bright and detail- 
oriented individual with good apptitude for 
numbers. Excellent opportunity offering a solid 
foundation for career growth in a dynamic work 
environment. Apply in person on Mon., Sept. 15 
between 9-11 or send resume to Dept. AP. 


Phosni 


100 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


Be a part of the growth of New England’s largest weekly 


_—* and Boston Phoenix Radio eee 





Students, 
Writers, 
Musicians, 
Earn Top Pay! 


Full- and part-time op- 


AMERICA, 6:30-9:30 pm $7/ 
hour. Cail John 426-3040 
COPY CENTER 
PROFESSIONALS 
Growing printing and copy- 
ing firm seeks energetic front 
line customer service per- 








CUSTOMER SERVICE REP 
Challenging PT with 
major international firm. 
Mon-Fri 3-7pm. Sat 
ae nn Telephone exp 
rip Gal ae 8000 TT 
DAYCARE 
ASSISTANT 
capable 








Danvers Office. 
Four days per week, 8-5. 
Salary according to ex- 
eure. Call at 
74-9110 Mon thru Fri 9-3. 
EDITOR 


South End seeks ex- 
for small 





Hoover, End 
News, 1523 Washington St., 
Boston MA., 02118. 





CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 
FULL-TIME 











for exp recep 
of best escort serv. 
11pm-7pm. 893-1735. 














SELLING YOUR CAR? 
in the x 
Classifieds. It's guaranteed. 











EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, RECEP- 


This innovative 





GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





Experienced stitchers 
needed, part time & 
ary full time work available in 








portunities in exp 9 
telemarketing dept. of 
Link long-distance phone 
service. Earn $5-$10/hr. 
at Corporate HQ near 
Kendall & Lechmere ‘T’ 
stops. Paid training, ge- 
nerous comm's., bonus 
programs. 


Flexible hours: fulltime: 
8:30 to 5:00, M-F, part- 
time: 5 to 9, M-F. 

if you are self-moti- 
vated w/a pleasant 
speaking , call 
Nils Nordal at 

for immed. considera- 
tion. 



































542-9306. 


ph and/or customer service background a definite 


if you qualify and seek a position with , then 
ocnd & souome. to oF prone Useher "tae at 














HOUSE PAINTERS 
2 house wanted, 
full-time, $6.00/ hr. Call John 
Geyel at 825-1183 
$60.00 PER HUNDRED PAID 
for letters from 


home! Send self-addressed, 


stamped envelope for - 
ee ee ts As- 
95-B, Roselle, 
NJ 07203. 
Advertising employees 
wanted for greater Boston 
area. Work at iy own pyee 
placing posters. nec. 
pay per verified poster. Call 
1-800-243-3544 

















pay, year round 
Bristle Co. 451-3511 





PART TIME WORK 
AVAILABLE TO 
STUDENTS AND 
OTHERS 





ASSEMBLERS needed for 





deliveries the 
Square/Centrai Square 
ar Tim Lay at 





CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
ACTION 




















grocer seeks bright 
energetic people for 
vitamins, 
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AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 


eee ets ss se 


On Most '86 & 87 


3 


Models in Stock 


$1500 
PLUS Silver Lake Dodge’s SUPER DISCOUNT PRICES! 
SPECIAL LOW LEASE RATE 


or 
DIRECT FACTORY 


CASH REBATES 








Daytona 
Sport Coupe 
17st $8989 


month 
1 $179 * 


$479 cw 


or ‘ease* for 
$4 79 per month 


xX 
~ \ 


eeseeseseeanenaeseeeseeunaaes anes sss" 


In Stock For 
immediate Delivery 
" 


"The SLD CHALLENGE 


New Collectors Series Excusively at Silver Lake Dodge 


SHELBY G.L.H.S. 


“| will beat ANY legitimate deal signed by any authorized 


dealer on any comparabie car of any make 


“if you give me a chance to do it - and! can’t — bring your 
new car to us within 60 days after you place your order, and 
we'll RUSTPROOF IT with Chrysler Mastershield Rustproofing 


quaranteed for life. A $289 VALUE ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


he 


~ 
‘ 
- 


FIRST!’ 


“Of course. if you want to save oa lot of time and 


CAR for the LEAST MONEY! 
troubie...just come to Silver Lake 


Herb Abramson 
President, , 
New 


#4 Volume Dodge 


1979, 80, 61, 82, 83, 84, 85, and the first 6 months of 4 
OPEN SUNDAY 12-5 


land's Official 


Eng 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee 8 8 8 eS ene ok 


Route 9 @ 1/2 mi. W. of Rt. 128 © Wellesley 


PERT -T-1-1°) 


wa a ee ee es 8 aS as es 


Se eo rer eee ee wm eee Cr err ee ne oe were 5 pee eee ee eee 
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1984 TOYOTA 











af 




















ASST NEEDED. 
NEEDED. 
Various duties inci: in- 
spect, cust contact, it 

Great op- 


bkkeeping 
portun 
482-482. 


ty F/PT TM 





He 
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zi ett 
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aorgine | 
pestonse needed. Call 
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a aR 76, 


Runs well. New 
eel 
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tiles 
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nhear. 





oe 








PROCESSOR 
P/T (16-20 


Permanent, 


ae 








382 


i 
£8 
af? 











processing system ex- 
preferred. Call Ms. 
367-2900 








an 1980 

















TOYOTA 
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& out. $ 


drive 


Hfte 
fH 
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rts PLY 


= 28535385 








PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 





study. 
Call 732-6075 for 
further information 


Seeking health 
$ ages 20-45 


volunteers ages 
to participate in lung 














He 





nt 














pty 
cama sominervie 624-8 





Runs well, $1200 or b.o. 
Steve, 628-8874 eves. 


tervice check 


. Runs beautifully. 


/FM, 


. Proven 





sdk anc in enceont con- 


iE 


” iH 


e i 


A/C, rust 

















$950. 


. Asking 





‘78: dependable, economi- 
cal, but uniovely transpor- 


CHEVROLET SUBURBAN 


joints and steer- 


. $1850, Call 
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AND COUN. 
65k SERVICES SEGMENT. TO 
q OUR CLASS 
ADVERTISING 





HEALTH 


COUNSELING TO os. 
1985, COVER INFORMATION ON 
pay- DENTAL, DIET AND OTHER 


DODGE Charger 
30,000 miles, $00 + 
ments. 468-7 159 


To 





IT RUNS 
| ‘TIL IT WORKS 





SERVICES. 
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Volkswagon Camper 1970. 
equiot with sink, fridge, CB, 
pop-top and more, will sleep 
4 Call John 643-3445. 


CYCLES 


moped, little used, exc 
cond.. $500. Worc. 
755-1291. keep trying 


1979 Puch Magnum MKIli 
moped, little used exc. 
cond., $500. Worc. 
755-1291, keep trying. 


1980 YAMAHA Special 400 
15,000 mis bik w/fariring. Gd 
cond. Nw trs & batt. 2 himts 
$750. Steve 628-7997. 


1981 SUZUKI GSL 
miles 

ane 2 Ay “ul — 

heimets and cover 277-0287 

Bill or Scott 


1982 Yamaha Virago, 6500 
miles, sterio. and ing + 
back rest. Mint cond. $1500 
or best offer. 468-7 159. 


1983 YAMAHA RIVA 180 
SCOOTER, 1800 mi, great 
cond, many extras incl 
$1050, eves & wknds 
486-0185 


1985 Kawasaki 900 Ninja 
4500mis, Red&bik, ex cond, 
F1R exhaust sys, Bell Radar 
Detector, mst sell, $3200, 
call Mike aft 6 wkdys/wknds 
774-5778 


73 YAMAHA GP 338 snow- 
mobile twin carbs, recently 
tuned only 1100 miles, this 
sled was barely used 6 
seasons, never transported, 
original owner, just never 
snowed enough in South 
Eastern Mass. Very depen- 
dable machine. Call 
232-5153 


HONDA V30 Magna 500cc 
V4 2800, miles, good cond, 
extras calli 776-5861 eves 
George 


MOTORCYCLES 


900° bg Brena. Pm 
Metzien tires. Mint condition, 
$1200. 1985 Kawasaki 
KLR-600. Bought om le in 
March ‘86. Liquid cooled 

List $2600, will sell tor 
$1995. Honda CBX-1100cc, 
collector's item. Showroom 


condition, rf 800 
call Mike at 527-2787 
Suzuki 450E 83mod 7600mii 


exellent condition end of 
summer sale 700$ 266-2021 


SRE: 
REAL 
ESTATE 


GELLER EE 
APARTMENTS 
































ood 
$700. John 787-2023 


ARL: Sunny 7 Rooms, 
porches, frpic, W/D, D/W. 
$e75-. No fee. 646-3605. 


ALLSTON ONE MONTH'S 
NO FEE: Newly 








FREE RENT, Ni 

renov bidng, sunny, 1 bdrm 
& 3 bdrm, new kitchen & 
bath, hdwd firs. D/D. 
Unheated, $525- $1050. 
266-5780 


BACK BAY 
SO_ END Brings tears of hap- 
piness to your eyes when you 
see this charming 1 bdrm. 
with designer kitchen/bath, 
private garden. $599. 


SO. END Room to roam 
around in this huge 1 bdrm. 
with modern kitchen/bath, 
gleaming wood floors, ex- 
posed brick. $675. 


SO. END Too good to be true 
2 bdrm. on quiet side street, 
modern kitchen/bath, pri- 
vate deck, wood floors. 
$700. 


SO. END This one’s for you. 
A lovely 1 bdrm with working 
fireplace, private deck, 
marble bath, wood 
bow 


fioors, . 

to Copley. $725. 

Hat END Your furniture will 
look marvelous! See this 2 


bdrm Condo on quiet side 
street, It avant garde design 
with rounded walis, work 
firplace, private dec 
brilliant colors used in 
a kitchen & bath. 


SO. END Drop by and be 
dazzied! Elevator to 

1 bdrm Condo in 
the prest St. Cloud 
building, 14’ ceilings accent 


washer/dryer hookup, 
roofdeck, a must see. $860. 


SO. END Finally a 2 bdrm 
Duplex Penthouse your 
mother would approve of. 
Minutes to Copley from this 
spacious unit with seperate 
dining area, designer 
itchen. 


SO. END Large 3 bdrm. 
Condo with seperate dining 
area, working fireplace, ac- 
cess ta roof, dish/disp, close 
to Public Transp. $1245. 


MasterCard and 
Visa accepted 


% month's fee on most apts 


SO END 
WIRED FOR CABLE 


BETTY GIBSON 
ASSOCIATES 
556 TREMONT ST 
426-6900 





2 bdrm $725, 3 bdrm $995. 
Agent 738-0300, 277-3394 


BRI: In house, nr Bri Ctr, 
huge 5 bdrm, mod k&b, lots 
of room $1200 unhtd. NO 
FEE!!! RE 734-4200. 


BRI: Lrg, sunny 1 bdrm, 
moder 6 area. 


n s 
$550 hid... 2 bdrm $685 No 
fee! RE 734-4200. 














BACK BAY NO FEE! 
Near Kenmore, Classic 


stateiy building, studio $490, 
1 br $600, Agent 262-6043 





APARTMENT 
HUNTING? 


Look Fo further .\# Boston suburds 1 

3 dedrooms Sore near beach and T 

and heated Landiords no tee list with 
uS for Qualified applicants 


Atlantic Realtors 
Gallery of Homes 


284-7374 








CAMBRIDGE: 2BR, newly re- 

apt in 3 family 
house, 2 blocks from 
Alewife T, walking distance 
to Mass Ave & Rite 2. $875. 
Cali Nancy 354-6027 


CHELSEA: 3 bdrm, nice 
neighborhood, $550 a mo. 
Call evenings 267-9662. 


CHELSEA: 3BR sunny large 
wood floors, d/n, w/d, bridk 
bidg near Waterfront no fee 
$600 + util 227-8069. 


CHELSEA: Several 1 & 2 BR, 
all mod kit & bath. Most w/ 
ry Sen Steps to T & Tobin. 

Dennis, Con- 
Prop.242-4603/ 

















BOS: Longwood Medical 
Area 2BR, , very clean, 
plenty of parking, also 3BR 
$850 & 2BR $500 call 
739-1661 


BOSTON/BRKLN \ VIL 
Luxury Hospi- 
tals a4 5 $725- $1200" inc! ht & 
hw, roofdeck, indry, sauna & 
prkng. No Fee! 876-2899 


BOSTON: Mission Hill, 3 
bdrms, $850/month; 2 
bdrms, new building $795, 
no utils. No fee. For intor- 
mation call 442-2905 


tne ty Nr Hospitals, 
sunny, irg, 3 bdrm, porch, no 
fee. 536-0563. 


BOSTON’S BEST KEPT 


SECRET 

Lewis Wharf on w'front for 

per mo., 30 ft. boat is 
warm and cozy ail winter w/ 
micro wave, VCR, new hot 
water system, etc. Easy to 
maintain, beautiful surround- 
ings, $15,000 or best offer 
for quick sale. Owner will 
finance 1/3. Fee paid 
through March. 742-5795. 


BOSTON: S. End sunny 3 
brrm ir, den. New kit, bath. 
1175 incl h, hw 247-0322. No 
fee 




















BOSTON SO END: Nr Pru, 
situated on park. Lrg 1 bdrm, 
parior floor. W/D $700 inc! ht 
& hw. Avail now. Large 2 
bdrm, $800 inci ht & hw. 
Avail now. 266-8822. 


342-8068 


HOSPITAL AREA 


and parking included. 
738-8006, weekdays, 9-5. 


JAM PL: Forest Hills; Sunny 
2 bdrm $665 hid .. 

3 bdrm $725 htd. NO FEE 
734-4200 RE. 


JAM PL: Spacious gracious 
sunny 2 BR apt in 3 decker 
bidng. All-new kitch with 
D/W & exp brick. New bath, 
refinished hdwd firs. Frnt & rr 
prchs, quiet tree lined St on 
Orange line. Unhtd. Sec dep 
& lease. $700/mo. 522-8671. 


JP: Early 1900s duplex, 
comp! renov. Quiet st, 3 firs, 
4% bdrms, 1 fl w-w carp, 
butcher bik kitch w/DW. 
Exposed brick. 1% bath. Frnt 
& back yrd. gg thend 
lease. 


unhtd. Sec 
522-8671. 














MELVILLE PK/DOR: t3 
brm, wd firs, porch, W/D, 

— 2 blocks — 
288-0119. 


BOSTON-Hrv Med, BU, NU, 

MFA, 2-3 BR rehab'd apts. 

$750 and up + utils. Chester 
& English Prop. 427-5000 
ROXBURY /FT. HILL 
vely ‘ati HE NEW SO. END) 
‘active, renovated 3 


ee Ge uae Ee 








NEWTON/WATERTOWN 
LINE: Sunny 1st class ther- 


or 
prkng. 923-7010. 


CRS ERwin 
CONDOS 


BOSTON 
CONDO § SEARCH 


BUYER/SELLER/INVESTOR 
Why look any further? Leave 





finance 1/3. Fee paid 
through March. 742-5795 
eves. 





CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
Square, bi-level 1 bdrm 
newly renovated condo, 
design liv/din & kitchen 


bathr: i 
private basement. Only 


ARLINGTON 
Sunny duplex condo. 1 
bedroom, 1'4baths. Modern 
kitchen with dishwasher and 
disposal. Cathedral ceilings. 
Heated garage. On T. 
$134.9K. Principles. 
643-5581 Leave message. 





BOSTON 


~ wpttet Bedroom nas has 


@ sunny deck, pp pw 
kitchen & bath, lots of space 
and air-conditioning. 
$182,000 Exclusive 


BOSTON END 


fabulous 
only $168,000 Exclusive 


A fireplace, two skylights 
and a sunny deck ali on 
Appleton Street. What more 
could you want? $169,000 
Exclusive 


ON HILL 
We have three homes at 21 
Beacon Street —a from 
$89,000 to $125,000. Call 
now! 


HELEN LEVY 
CENTURY 21 CITYSIDE 
262-2600 
































Rates ford),5 person, new grp sks 
M committed to coop ivng, 
grdn, dog, shrng, dance, fun, 
Call no smk pise, 395-8616 
ARL:seeking resp, M 30+ for 
536-5390 iriendly, ndep nai, 2F, 1M. 
sunny rm, \ . nO 
pets. $245 +. 646-8565 
BELMONT CNTR- F 
NEEDHAM -8 Preferred to shr quiet indep 
family/extende vict hse w/3M, IF late 
family/Religious Group. 6+ 4 T, no 
bedrooms, 2bths, poured smk, cat ok, $265+ 
” lot taxes’ $1700 
corner , taxes . 
Sumter’ 6.198 Webster firs, pkg. net. '6254°+ uth 
er . . 
Street, 484-6577 
Non-smkng M/F 


bath, decks, 2 car garage. 
$425,000. 


ROWLEY 
948-2758. 


REALTY 








the roommate 
fh connection: 


New England’s largest computerized referral agency, 
since 1982. 





RECORDED INFORMATION LINE 


(617) 262-4679 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon Street 
(Coolidge Corner) 
Brookline, MA 02146 


BOSTON 
520 Comm. Ave. 
(Kenmore Square) 
Boston, MA 02215 


open Monday-Saturday by appointment 








SOM. 2 bdrm a touch = 

class! Bright, sunn 

-. Walk to Tufts Ynea Lin Line 
& Rear porches bckyrd 

$900 mnth 628-0856 


SOUTH END tbdrm, mod- 
ern, attractive aptartment. 
$595. No pets. Available im- 
mediately. 282-3251 





CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
Square, 2 almost identical 
very weil designed & 
renovated 1-bedroom 
condos w/ very large 
bedrooms, eat-in kitchen, 
nice living room, one with 
attached study, attic and 
. Parking 
ible. $110, 125,000. 





DOR: 2 bdrm 5% nr red line 
yrd nr park $600+ 436-3763 


DORCHESTER 3br for short 
term lease in Jones Hill sect. 
$580 mo + 1st last & sec pay 
own utils exc refs reg must 
emplyd 625-9151 


DORCHESTER Neponset: 2 
bdrm renov apt in restored 
Colonial. Quiet area nr T. 
Yrd, prkng, insulated. 
$600/mo-+ utils. 268-1679. 


DORCHESTER: STUDIO 
NEAR T AND U-MASS INCL. 
Heat, and shared bathroom. 
259-1554. 











STOREFRONT 
OWNERS, 
COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY OWNERS, 
REALTORS! 

bie, good natured 
band is looking for a re- 
hearsal space. We will fix up 
your 200 to 400 sq ft cellar, 
garage, or commercial 
in order to practice! We 4 


CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
Square, 2-bedroom condo, 
fully renovated, ig living 
room, pretty eat-in kitchen, 
sk led bathroom. 
Parking available. $123,000. 
CAMBRIDGE, near inman 
Square, in a Mansard 
Moy tg vo unique 
“studio” large living 
room, samptiea eit epee 
Eero ps © deep 
rye Loads & loads of closets 
bi for storage. Aliso 





xchange 
wil pay up to $250 
Hf you have a space to be 
rehabed or just want an ex- 





DOR: Upham's Corner- ige 
rehab 4 rm, 1 BRA, eat-in kit, 
hdwd firs, prches. Ref & sec. 
$500 + util. 436-7929 


E. Boston, Orient Heights: 
Brand new luxury apt. w/ 
deck ing N. Shore, 
fire place, all new ap- 

2 BR, 1 1/2 bath, 
$850 w/o util. Call owner, 
569-2791. 


FENWAY AREA: OCT REN- 
TAL, irge 1 bdrm w/ modern 
kit. & bthrm. Hrdwd firs, se- 
curity system, $650/mo in- 
cludes ht and htwtr Call 
Steve 288-2370 


Holliston: 3 BR, 2 bath in an- 
tique colonial, huge new eat- 
in kitchen, liv. rm. w/ wd. 
stove, den, 14 acres, - 
dens. $900 +. 693-4613, 
429-4392. 














BRI: 2 bdrm in hse, irg mod 
K&B, new thru-out. $700 
unhtd. No fee! 734-4200. 


BRI: Clev Cir ideal for BC 
students. Lrg 4 br, mod K&B, 
frpl, nr BC $1200 hid. NO 
FEE!! RE 734-4200. 


Brigham Circle: 3 bdrm apt 
for rent. $825. Call 646-3556 
or 265-4117. 

BRIGHTON: Studio $515, 1 
bdrm $615. 2 bdrm $835. 3 
Bdrm Bri +i py 
Reservoir RE 277-0034. 


BRIGHTON ONE gpd H’S 
FREE RENT, 














— htd. $1150-$1200. 
266-57! 


MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT.... 


Use BOLD and CAPITAL 
letters to set off your ad]’ 
copy. They will attract ad- 
ditional responses and 
will help your classified to 
work much quicker and 
more effectively 


Phoenix 
Classifieds 
267-1234 








tra ithly income, while 
helping out musicians, cali 
David at 783-9282 


WALTHAM Apt Foon +. utils. 
Call after 6, 893-3428 


S aeieamr al 
APTS. WANTED 





area (T accessible) 
9/1-12/31. 547-6274 


BRI: American mother & son 
urg. req. apt, studio, Brklyne. 
Call Eve or Joshua at 
876-3020 or 864-5514 








HELP US LIVE 
in a 2-bedroom apartment in 
Brookline. We are a couple 
(both working professionais). 
REWARD OFFERED! Please 
call 739-7040 





Prot F sks same to share 
spac. Apt. or House Boston 
Centrally or Cail 
Charlotte at 482-8850. 
Seeking shelter for 17/1 Cpl 
near will pay up to 
$400/mo for apt/rm in 

area, nr T, no smk. 








Tete ARES 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 

a office or art/ craft studio 


Me &,% *, 
$450/month. Cail 235-8895 


come with a large storage 
room in the basement. A 
tremendous amount of 
space in a “studio” for only 
$110,000. 


Also on the second and third 

floors of this pretty 3 unit 
Mansard, are two-bedroom 
verything be 

there is still time to choose 
our colors, tile, etc. 
129,000 and 


CAMBRIDGEPORT: Two 


porch. 
parking with one of the units. 
$159,000-$ 162,000. 


CAMBRIDGE: Excellent 
location near Garden & 
Huron. Two beautiful 


contemporary bi-level con- 
dos, smashing kitchens, 
~_— liv/din rms, 2 

one w/ huge 


it 
heat. Only $174,000 & 
$179,000. 


We also have several 


Square under 
construction. Priced at 
Cail for 


URBAN SHELTERS, LTD. 
864-3132 


BOSTON 

ACK BAY 
This top 2 bedroom has 
@ sunny deck, ultra modern 
kitchen & bath, lots of space 
and oie -conditioning. 
$182,000 Exclusive 


rBOSTONSQUTHEND, 


2 bedroom home 
with an extra room to 


_ aise bie 
HOUSEMATES 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME 


parent. 
smker/ no pets. Quiet 
r 
when owner travels. Share 
chores. $450+. 3 to 9 mo. 
Box 493, Bedford, Ma 01730 





reet. 
could you want? $169,000 
Exclusive 
BEACON HILL 

We have three homes at 21 
Beacon Street r from 
$89,000 to $125,000. Call 
now! 


HELEN LEVY 
CENTURY 21 CITYSIDE 
262-2600 


HOUSES 

FOR RENT 

antique farmhouse wit 

country artist's loft. 6 
fireplaces, more. 35 

min to Boston, 20 min to 

beaches. $195,000. 

FOSTER & FOSTER INC 
LEE DODD DIVISION 

475-8543 


Watertown Sq. 11 rms 2 
bths, hrdwd ing, Nr 
T, no fee, $1400 mo. 
923-2427 


from Su ioapaly Cemngeen 

tax property. 
Repossessions. Call 
805-687-6000 H-1953 
for curent repo. 








MID-CAMB: 868 
Mansard Victorian single, 10 
rms, ali orig detail w/ cast 
iron stove and beautiful 
TLC but ft 

current owner can 
renovate if YAY Yard 
and parking. $340,000. 


URBAN SHELTERS, LTD. 
864-3132 


ACTON: Seek caring, resp, 


263-8222 


ALL: Prof F to shr 2BR, 5 

= —-= poh. No 
/ pets. Avail immed. 

$350. +. 782-0404 Iv msg 


ALLSTON- 5 person 
3 large 


non-smoker for 1. 
$220+ util. Nr T. 787-0109. 
Reged ‘ae. for gut & 
etc. quiet & 
inden 6 smoke $255/mo 
inc all. NT. 782-1690 
ARL: 1F & 1M 8k 1F for big, 
house 



































[IT’S THE" 


LAW 


° Ly ye cannot be denied 
housing because of race, 
color, creed, sex, na- 
tionality, age or marital 
Status. 

Equal opportunity and 


fair laws guaran- 
toe your rights to consider 


any or 
that is publicaly offered 


anywhere. 
Know your . The 
‘aw is on your q 
Greater Boston Real Estate Boord 
Pansy ty 


nts ie 











CONTACT US FOR HOeMA TION 
be 








, nice, 
clean apt. Top floor; 


feminist/quiet 5 
$350. all utils included. 
Please call 524-1203 





JP: on em wanted 
BR nr Arborway 





JP: Next to Arb & T sta. 
pony hshid 7 a oo 
smkng, veg, drug free 
heernte, $222; util, 592-9605 
JP Roomate needed for 3 
bdrm apt nr T & pond, 250+ 
Oct 1 W/D, 2 cats, (no more 
pls) 522-6880. 

LEX: 28+ looking for prof, 
resp, rmmts for 4 bdrm 
house. Charming, hdwd, frpl, 
woods, garden $315+. No 
cats/smkg. 861-8317 











Call between 
for Bob. 587-9275. 


Brookline: 
bay st., yard, near T. Cou- 
ple (30s), daughter (18) and 
woman hw rye por 
mature, sensitive, M. 

= life bansiee. $275 "4 "4 


BURLINGTON: M/F to share 
house w/ prof married cple. 
$350+ % util incl many xtras. 
Call 6-9pm 272-2361 


Camb: Harv/Porter Sq. 
Father + daughter sk right 











mat person share sunny 7 rm 
apt. No smk, $425 + 
util. Paul 492-5217. 





Cambridge, Cent. a 
1M seek 1F to share 

bdrm quiet, independ. 
house, 75 + 
util. 876-7626. 


Lexington: F 28 sks 2 M/F to 
shr 3 BR house, W/D, dis- 
hwsher, wd firs, nice 

yd, no smk/drugs, must ik 


erent. mo. eee 
}-0825 (h). 





ing, pets, 
$370/montn 861-6737. 
vail September 15/30 





Looking for a GIG? Look 
for e 7 S00 GIGe 
po B eae with y By —~ 
classified department. 














CAMB/SOM: M/F prof, 26+ 
to shr 4BR hse nr sa. 

riendly, resp non-smokr for 
11/1. $245 +. 628-3095 
before 10 pm 


CANTON: M in 30s sks M/F 





to share 3 bd hse nr 95, 
128 and RR. Quiet area. No 
pet/smk. $450+. Day, 
565-8916. 





CHESTNUT HILL: 2 grad std 
seek M/F to share 3br 
trpice prking w/d nr BC & T 
prvte bath $390+ 527-2011 


COOP H E FORMING | 
Medford/Ari/Som: 
woman wanted to nein 





tant people in their lives, who 
, & committed 
to working things out. Enjoy 


meals, music, dancing, 





CREATIVE SURVIVOR 
W 40+ seeks shared home 
w/ other person- 
Jen t eeengp oon deg op 
conscious smk/ 





244-2956. 


NEWTON CTR: 2W, 2M, age 
28-37 sk W for progressive 
semi-coop _ home. 
nr T, 1 cat no more & no 
smkg. $240 +. 965-7519. 


NEWTON CTR: Mansion nr 
T. Swim & tennis. $310+ 
Prkng. 731-5364. 


NEWTON: F hsmte for new 
luxurious townhouse, dining 
rm, living rm, kit, den, fire- 
place. $450+. Contact 
244-0300 & make appmnt. 

NEWTON HLNDS: 2M/3F sk 
M/F for Vict. 2 adj rms 
w/trpic. $475+. 1 rm $350+. 
Nr T, Pike. W/D. 965-6336. 


NEWTON: M/F to share 

















+. Avail now. Ellen 969-2925 
eves. 





NEWTON-Renov Vict hse 
w/3 prof mid-30's, W/D, 


eas tins '* 


NEWTON-Renov Vict hse 


























2M seek 2 M/F for 
4bdrm apt near T $250+ util 
Brokers fee + 2 months rent 
req. 876-2576 

















JP: 2M/1F sk nonstdnt F 
ca oe 


smkrs/no 
$163+ Oct 15. 522-89 
JP 3 Bdrm F or M wanted 


zr +. Bogs OK “es 


— Jim” or Pat 








Newton, W., 11/1, nr T/pike, 
victorian, kitchen and 
baths... prkg, $250 +., 
731-5364. 





CAMB N:iF seeks F non- 
smk prof/grad 27+ for 
warm, but indep hse. Quiet 
St., deck, cat, piano, 4min wk 
to red ‘line. $365 pi. 
868-5554. 


2 nowy fran cmt 


WF on over et Quiet St St, 
parking, yard, ge RB to 
MBTA. No students, tobc 


pets. So50+ ut 628-3282 
item gg housemate 
member house- 


wanted. 4 
hold seeks 5th male. —— 





on 
clean 








‘a 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































QUINCY. Prof sks non-emkr 2J5LF seek JLF tor indepen- BRI: OF sk @ 4th for Indep) §=6s BROOKLINE: 2F. 1GMeeek CAMBRIDGE PORT. iF 
2 F, CORNER. 
quiet, 26+ for 3 BA home, nr om, Senay, Ont Lo rent, ATTENTION hee. $236/mo + cheap util. responsible GM 26+ (0 seeks non-emk F 24+ to IT’S THE a a . 
beach, T. Nice yd. $230+ nr Davis 8q. Veggie: pis call RUNNERS: DW, W/D, yd & porch, off st share quiet 4 bdrm apt nr shere beautiful, sunny, ist fir apt. in house on quiet st 
Gally 723-6160 M-Fr 0-6 623-6603 | want your old shoes. Need Oana aaa, cone, aa” ee Oe Aye + ly = Sete LAW Avail. unmed. $375 +. utils 
no m4 : wesome 
QUINCY! Prof to hare 4 2M shing BM/F for “rice, Eines in decent ‘conaition, = 866-4307, of 738-0154 corner subshop’ For Oct pate 
nished w/d quiet Mm. Coolidge size. Will pay. Laure 9At: Sedrm avaliable loct in Cail 664-6008 ARERR I NEWTON HIGHLANDS 
c/w trols Seth ne pet pt and consider. 90) ae 4 bdrm apt. Quiet. $250/mo 3M eek 41m M You cannot be deried | Looking for 1 person to join 3 
4 ’ ‘ ate rmmie essential. Oct. 1 + wuts. Call aft 6pm near BeaconT 2 baths, die Cambridgeport apt because of race young profs in @ fine 
470-2160 731-6117. Rich or Peter 763-9062 posal, d/w Responsibie M/F 2 Aa color, creed. sex, na suburban nghord Short 
be quiet, ciean, non- needed immed. $266 tonait t T 
nonetudent pmeys ALL/ORK M/F oh nice | br | BACK BAY yt ay BRIGHAM CIRCLE A a7 emonerit " works pete/emkre. 497-6333 status. we? Pees $306) ue SOTTO 
Sperm apn in? temby howe, ce tet ak aoe piace eee $530 inci one. sunny 2 Borm A mon cal <e- ipm enty, nat a eS a and 
aveil 10, call Jott 400-4041 te a five a Ai oe a aval Oct N rm w/ w2w carpet ALA, 4 your leiae can NEWT/WTRTWN AREA 
ALL: F sh N-emok F to 8h BACK BAY G.END M or F V $200 utile. Kate 734-0347 BROOKLINE/Boston Line F hee of 3, nr Cenrat Sq sider any nome or apart Resp M 25+ to share 3 barm 
SEEK HOME 2bd condo d/d, ig kit, indry, wnid to share 1 bd with 36 rmmie wnid to shr fully T oid. 10 omk, ment that is publicly of $220/mo inc nt/hw 
Bosten area mother, pro- from Com & Hrvd. §WM prot 2 can live cheaper tbr apt $300 incl = _oks avail now, inci fered e smoker plesse 627-0014 aft 
fessional, 30+ 8 delight $412 inc. Wt (22-27) than 11 Looking for Nov 1 BRIGHTON: 1 rm avail in 3 , 247-1109 ah 5 or ive it/uill, dep req, 492-6180 Wv Know your ngnts The 
toddler son seek home w/ 284-8606 Seoupenay 80 Gaye pieces berm apt ot Town Estetes. mene mesg lew 6 On your side, NORWOOD: Quiet Prof 
same,M/F, of coop fem  Alision: 10 min. walk from -W cerpeing, BROOKLINE/COOLIDGE smoking GWM 30 w/ Ger- 
household 320-0268 8S. 2 BF in 6 BR hee 10 BACK BAY/SO END. F/M to tine Crnng space CORNER: 3 barm progr vessive/sewien grad | Ca) antes [B) | men Shapers sons awn 
SHARE FINE Dreway. pig, Gut rngtna w/eat-in ~ AA 762-0716 = eon Sete out On wi tht ) te ov nee Com acm 108 mpoeme rom bath townhse a/c 
$276 +. 742-3476 ties, tg closet. 14 bath, sky- BRIGHTON. 1 F needed to 1, mT. and no Smk. Coueie or goho + 6 Oryer dishwasher 
f to e AuLaT ‘ON, | M/F wanted , LA. Avail now share 4 bdrm apt. Own 731-0206 C. near T call 866 b> INMAN 8G. Quiet M prot pray) nny 
4br hee, Pplce in livgrm, air Near T. 4 berm inct ht & hw. Russ, room. 1 1/2 baths, eat in stud. 1 mile fr Harvard qin 0 mo inc 
cond, ig fam 6m, Gen, eo eee rat, 426-9624, Iv meg ihn, dining, tng cm. Nowe F _invmt 28+. CAMB/SOM F to share 40rd! tir. Sale ni/tw 762-6548 
(ascre, border conserve 767.9292 NO MALET @BEAC HAL’ M 2? axe i © ' ON busine. Cal 767-4726 CPA mer epem mene. = apt w 1 beso Te Raat 8250+ uti. 628-9569 OAK 
Fe Oe ieorsoos HEADS. A tacos to coon. nu «=< SRGHTON Sek aoe, vee, TI4-3128. 776-3319 eves & whends Jo £98 8 cadet 609 cock M/F Ceeutha large aot. Wi 2 
* 47027 Larry after 6:90 ALLSTON: 3 rme $200 each Ly BE newly revid hme, BROOKLINE Indep & co-op  CAMB/SOM Nr Porter 25 + tor 3BR apt. mw pond. 1. $300 nid call 782-4086 Iv 
SOM: 2M7EF oh iriendly wir = Memnavonal Coop, house $3000 Andy, 725-2797 Bh ra. pron, me now *  gmente 28+ tor euny 3 bed heath prot ens F 30s Yor Ge, Gee ie oe, «nae 
: —= : , pron, ne T, / , 
$a, 8170" No amk/pere Proase call 264-1070" 6 uti, call 783-3716 * feet. Mopets, Can Fat-e7s7 Pretty. ‘po moe. } sg music, the oudoors Prete 
Avail now. 620-3469 by ALLBTON: Aval 10/16, 2 SKOCIMMOT OF sees Wo 86 GRIGHTON. 2 W looking for «CAMB: Tm in lumury api 629-0227. pete. For i0/) wr earter. Perm roommate companion 
tom. rms in 206A condo, $300 + 14 neach & T. $175 + util to share 2 bdrm apt. 22 avalinow. $700 rent sioneor = SAM/SOM MIF for SBR 0608300 +. util. H. 18-30 resp non-smoking gay 
BOM Pio sv hee w/a PF. vil Call Tue-Thure aft 7pm = ay tor Nore or Joanne, +. Com Ave easy T acess opt evitend 6960 es semi-coop. Share some ARAM/OREN 522-7183eves male oy 
Own emai cozy rm in 782-7438 260-6644 eves " $26800 264-7266 See prots = meals, conversation, chores. of W- ARAM 578-3161 days. Srendy 617 
pleasant hee mw 1. Veryreas = ALL : Near _ . welcome. . 4 blocks from Davis T. No SwM QUINCY F wntd to shr 3br 
font. 8170, ‘Call whdeys sunny ganornd pote Frmate Sencar HM. TM. TF eeak © BRIGHTON: Aver 10/1. Oo ee care/ pets. $200 includes 10 ynareamt own torm Rent aot w/IF, $280 incl ul 
6:30-10, wkends, 10- t bdr, Call eve 264-7366 $346/mo Bnew Bh Pn share wi prot 2 bedrm apt w/ 1 other utilities, 242-4450 $217/mo sec $166. Avail Prking, or T, 773-4365. 
776-0068 4 tploe, hdwd firs, have cat,no family. wow. 10, off-et Near Fresh Pond, on CHARLESTOWN: Prof F for 9/25 call 524-4246 QUINCY: Ammt 25+ prot to 
SOM ONT Older WM seoks = ALLBTON Near 7 3F seeks © more pets. 720-1169, avail. prkng, on bus line. $226+ Sa80/mo + 2 Bdrm . Near T, share w/prot F, lux apt nr 
fnew nate te ron 6 Pte ean ves oot tie. Cali 787-2508. at 661-7920 after 5. Garuing. 242-0811 2h Ma, tor @ room house. Se rene. $968 incl Me he 
1F tor clean, relaxed 4 Rent $155, sec $230, 
tone Gu oor a bedroom aper Mies no Near T 542-1384 days, 472-7185 
Guties : neighborhood, convenient to Bs Sate. For 10/1. 624-1000. eves 
TGhareS GA wink 27a © downtown, Grad student or Feet Fess ses ess e2 Fee Ge 2S SS See eS Se eee JP. M/F needed for 4bdrm -REVERE, N.: rmmt to shr 
3.0. girl, Nice family nbrha, © Working person preferred. $225, uti, Friendly muni 4A, 6 rm apt. $200/mo + 
wohee, bok yd, nee T. pT ne Te vale a o G a pe td shr util & Nt w/ other tenants 
mem utilis, Laura a o | ‘ fale cosas te/aioe 1 mo. security 
: ALLSTON OCT Qo 4 Room avaiable Male seeks 
ome wh 41 OC WHERE’S THE ROOMMATE?! 222552: Sicscee 
prot FW io cums ont Convto bdrm in irge Sbdrm house 3 bdrm apt. nr Brookline, to. Share 2 bdrm apt. For further 
-red/org $216p! 10/1 $210 /mo. + utils, § B share w/ 2 other Fs. $300 +. _—info: John, 298-9006 
——_, <a TRY THE ORIGINAL =f Sere See 
Somv Nd housemate want 1 . Avail immed. Cali Debbie, — 3 nari twnhse in Norwood 
eon 0 Srene. W/o eate loc eh oe iyo ayy | — t i lea, t 522-4363, or 731-6682 $233+ w/d, d/d. 769-8347 
have dogs ine it) 
623-6500 . Rent $267+. Call Blaine = Breer so a cuss ROSINDALE: eh rg 2 br apt 
pn 064-1100 X262 days or a Gen, 40.. tee beh in house. Good area, convt 
GOUTH ACTON F aking 2 2-2060 eves z é g emkg. $300 + : to city, dng. rm, W/D, ig 
prote 308 to shr ranch w/yrd, ‘ nO Grmng: kitchen, nonemkr, prof 30 +., 
deck, indry, nr train, no ALLSTON Gate area Ts 8 § (#1, 824-1704 (ny, Lon $325 +. (Work) 894-9300 
clas/pete. 9450+ ony pet, to & 251 Harvard St. Brookline 02146 Coolidge Corner § (oommate wanted near (Nome) 327-1703 
: J y : r r um 
GaakidaNisdencaen Sane seme Somecwe 21 years serving the public. The original and most experienced roomate 5 er Bmature please — Fomnmie wrag chadont oe oat 
2 bdrm cape w/Ma27, $425+, No pets, For leased apt w/1F service. A member of the Mass. State, Greater Boston, and Brookline $215 + util, 524-4738 — Near NE. & City Hosp. No 
Piple. Call Jeti days & IM (olde, Own room. & Chamber of Commerce. $25 Fee. ' = SRauecue 
orreece eves/wkends @ all ese, $226/mo+ ¥ R CALL ' LEXINGTON 2 prot F sk 3rd 427- 12-2 PM 
: wae. ons Per egister NOW to share large 3br house, Seek ind woman to share 2 
WALTHAM: 1M & IF seek , t | avail now, $400+ util, extra rooms in my hee in dor 
2nd Wberal F to share Orm 2 AVAll Sept 1 204-0608. Roommate : mw T share K, B. LR, dk 
bath house. $200/mo + util, ALLST Ammi wid M to |«(O@ oe 6 TaNGTON Pearce 1c  978/me 43-4880 
(Negotiable) 603-6666 ehere ig clean 2.8 apt FT Special § share 4 barm nouse. Non- Av oF eve 
, NO. undrgr ' amkng F 10 + utils 
Crank telamed ovo tro iat IDereivindpnt/no drugs. sad m 802-shee eves, nak tor Pau e88 tome ee ae 
ou 1W (28-37) nw een Avell now. 787-4916. ‘ peewee He apes A ‘ Melanie or Dan prot 22-35. Have your own 
on » Wr " ARAL EAST: F 32+ prot/grad, 7 8M. 26 seeks 2-3 M/F to find 9 FOOM and use of rest of 
semi-veg meals, chores. NO = non amok wanted for . Boston. Non- *Pt. $425 + util. Call 
smok/pets, 6/16. 923-4326 BR in 4’ rm apt, Share w/ ‘ OF AMATCHISA a hovaing new Sesten. Won 356-6087 No gaye loans 
WAYLAND sk Non-eddict 7, ,Qulet Ree on 1. ave = 8 Dave, 576-4200 5 END. Wr Pru. GWM 26A 
. fmmt to sehr Souniry rm ne PHONE CALL AWAY MALDEN 10/1, she 2br tux = 894. WS firs, OW, Ex Bri. Wr 
pret F 400+ ui, ARC EDF one F ger on T and major rds, ig br T/ Lau. $380/ mo + dep. Cail 
plano, dog 388-6228 prot/grad student for lovely § MATCHING ROOMMATES! B wroin. ‘garage. “boo, aft 6 262-9192: no ane, Wv 
W. CONCORD, Tench on  §g7B/mnce ‘ite’ Looking tor g 1. Protects your telephone number + Sees se 
quiet street, cask mature in- goodnatured, respons, 2. Maintains your confidentiality Maiden: 3rd F roommate 8 ENDO: Prof GWM to sh 
Iv. gene utlis, Dave py. or. Pis | 3. Reveals | t | Victorian house apt.,  30drm apt. No-emk, rete req 
371 ball’ 41-3908 - Reveats important FOOMWNStS quiet eve. ‘includes w/d in apt 
West Mediord. Cple seeks — 8 ,, information to its clients 8 able Oct 1 or after 250+ — $300/mo utile inci. 266-6022 
Ge tears ween. vc. ieee ren a 8 oe - ‘BR g@ saree SMAVLL: Prof F sks F (26+) 
. ; 1, Single/ | 18- t " apt Nr bus/ pets/ 
ee | St Oe ese i 0 snes toons osm Pret lena, FY work gra 
peters Ba o- rt $350 , 
WHALEN: 1 M/F to share 3 AL; Flexible person 24+ 10 «3. Handicapped/ Disabled © tconmg, con loc on bus SS"SOSTON IF cana te 
br house nr lake w/2 profs. shy beau 2bdrm inc yd sun 4. Alllifestyles, straight, Bi, gay s line, $226+ utils. What ® beaut 2 barm condo w/deck 
od dock, edad vue peo picky Be Coys 4 te 8s Couples/single parents steal! Lv mag, 301-0676 off 2nd berm. Lrg kitch, 
WINCHESTER: Two priinis, 643-7773 after Spm 8 = Mon.-Fri: 9 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat.: 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun.: 11 am.-5 p.m. © gitbewuaesr oneness W/O, rod ine & busses, 10 
late 20's, sk non-smking, ARAL: Flexible person 24+ to 2 > GD GD GD GD GD GD GD GE GE GP GP GE GP GP GP GP GP GF GP GE GS GS GD OS OD OD oe oe nent clue tceeain WK. Ava 10/18, 200-7064 
raat. reaponeibie {nied print hr beau 2bdrm inc yd sun $445 + \% util. Nov 1. 80 END. GWM, prof wenid 
7 rm, - rm, kitchen 25 emkr. Pr ) Ragen a ee 324-4683 to share 207A apt. Rent $386 
epare rms. 1% 649-77 GRADO WEA: 2 temeen ARL; M seeks Fnon- CHELSEA: 1 M/F to ahr 3 by, "Prot F ck same 30 uM not incl. Call between 
tin ; - bit ~ heh ape ete ya g online SOAY AF. owe emoker to shr spec new rnvt., victorian. Pkng, + to or 2 BA apt in 2 tom. be mwryr eves 6:30-0:30 
fr sooner, Call #21-2134 No qrente’o hema w apes oon trpic. 623-6245 eves "nice apt in Brighton. ideal tor hear aot. w/irplc, wid. — W/D, datven, T. S196 +., even ig. Sunny, no amking, nF 
. a : comes renov 7” $300 Nt, SO END: M/F rmmt needed 
pets, please. Sharing and mutual support. ECON HILL: GM, non saikipete Shrew ioeté.oe Orch, adn. Nr Red line. No avail 10/1. 723-1786 aft. 6 10 share 28R turn condo w/ 
Call eves 649-6280 smoker, 27, seeks rmmt tor iter TA Avail immed. $325+. CHESTNT HILL: 3F sk non. d, $385/mo. + util, Must 
SOMA Gooey, oe. chow Ctr: 1 F/2M ok 1 F tor Over 23, GM pref. 8325  Sessena * 527-0820 an opm Ree SSE DOS Om MALDEN: rmmt needed 9s Ee neat & quiet Avail 10/1 
bdrm, & , priv, Arling Ctr: 1 ok . ; 763-3684 apt w/ loft. Mod of 10/15 to shr 2BR Ist fir of : 
bath & kitch. someone warm, semi-veg, semi-coop ht inci. Avail 10/16 CAMB btwn Hvd & Central: fire to D line, $230/mo A W/D, no pets. $325 Cali Tom at 267-2367 after 
oe en Oe eee Te a pt hn ned BRIGHTON ONT: Oct M/F Artist sks mature, indep hit incl. Call 627-6159 afier int inc, 921-1414 com 
729-6269. $300 mo., includ. uti, ASAP,  Soeco Hil: ving at. 2 BA, to share 3 bed apt "mmte for sunny 2br. Prefer 6pm 30 END Amate to hy ig well 
Working couple > =e. M 27 seeks M/F rmmte for —_w/2 creative people must be arte oriented nonemks, Sex — Oavig 60 Prof exe M/F TO — horas eres = turn apt w/2 GWM. D/O 
someone to share large ARLINGTON: 122+ M/F — 2nd fr apt. w/ high colings & clean quiet nonamoker Sere ten Or ' SHARE VIC 28A wT no pring near T, nice eres, Ory idk rpl Ns T. Pral prot, 
in Chestnut Hill. wntd to shr 4 bdrm apt in 20008e. . ; ; amkr/drg/pet $300! for ‘ult inc. 322-6106 Si’ n07-0008 at 
+ own bedroom, park- 2nd & 3rd fir of house w/EZ _ water inci. Bob 523-3847 aft Tit Peel Gs bart CAMBRIDGE, NO/ 10/16 496-2533 or vil w 10pm 
Lonet iets ur — parking aes cat cali ue GA in 4 OR . 9 NOn- LE panel aan cae oe oe o ror 
SRONBURTTioemrrooes | amysioeraasews DOAOGN gy Of Sat? ATAATENE Peesce. (monte easonaby,  DAVESGU RIO TT There mse'S'oom tates, SGAe,maTmuMen, Of 
y ; j : : ; ' ™ baths, . stor A 
seeks 4th emmt. Nr. shops. ARLINGTON: 2 M/1 F sk 2 $200/mo, 202. 1727/ SHNTGIC lees, conaid 2g haw 2 BR apt in @ new hm soaks mature te0p M/F rine ee. ae the Arts department 
oug. friendly peepee, ome, = aan J rmmts wanted to share ye Hd shy a ee arte rumen Gaye, 081-9646 eves SOM: 1F sks 1F 21-30 for 
nr T, no pets, aval 10/18 BEACON HILL Go TR gy 8 coop house. $325 incl uti. © MEDFORD 4br api nde neat Dart fun 2BR: whi 2nd nee 
11/1. $190 +, 646-5328 Bet. small 2 bedroom $300 [hem Carpets, paint. t-up. puing. Woo ght when F, 23+, tor 8245+ uti, ne bus are or'teun mw niva a tone 
PARKING 10pm. incl M/F cali win 1 block, $366 inc! ht utilis. Avail immed. & T. wid, dw, pkg, 396-7491 — g976,. 908.0184 eves 
SPACES RALINGTON HEIGHTS: Michele 723-4375 or Leste For" Water’ Call Amy 776-4200 eves 6-10 or W  OOrchestor, 2 roommates ah apm 
Mature “ 1-443-0 162 after 4pm mesg i non Tne tase «MEDFORD SO, SRO ROOM. 8O™: IF eke VF to share 20A 
on: spaces dent non-smok BELMONT . from T. Rent . : apt or T. Quiet reap, prot or 
——— oy op Gea 301 ware ray ancy "208rm apt. with 9A, 2. ony MEW TON fr¥ eee ao ones including heat. 268-1970 Ser ant Ta balk 4 badieome grad. S200 incl heat/hw 
or Gays. 5 1m apt wiprang. © ie. Pring for tear, no cigs no . hee, 2 min wik T/Btar, | OORCH: GWM, 27, law stu- $300mo no ull. CALL 
BACKBAY nates, fee RSS. * oom, Seer, in. Siem :Good "ares, "quiet $200+/mo, 628-8026. ano. SOs 94 ye oid 1 ores cing 
Parking space availabie- BELMONT: Prof F sks same street, walk to X bus+. No GAMB: Prime Location. F race mod Kioh, ceble, quiet © MELROSE Apt to share 3/7 10.6 spacious 2br apt 
ARLINGTON Amt woman io to shig, sunny 2bdrm 10 = pets. Smokers OK. Avail, sks 7 to shy tuxur $326/month + util rooms / 620-2404eves. 
ri- oh apt yard or —~ min to Harvard ; 10/1.8380 + util. Debbie pal ng . frple 48 eves kit, retridge etc, Call 
| 9AM- washer & dryer Ca fis, 2 , yd. $460 incl § = 25 4.4268 condo, $625/mo-own rm, tor 665-6706 SOM: 3 bdrms. Avail in 
247-8773 and leave a 643-2622. util $375/mo-shr rm, Cali Karen OORCH/Savin Hill: Stud Jous apt on Ist and 2nd 
message on the BAI: Seek F rmmt (maybe 2) or 264-6868 and profs, , MELVILLE PK/DOR: 2 large — fir of farmhouse. Huge front 
ARAL Resp F, 27+ to shr 2. = BELMONT: Viet for 3BA in hee. ; , ull incl, ne T.$75-00 sunny roome in 4 bdrm apt 10¢@- jet 
bdrm in Pleasant priv , porch/tree-lined, quie 
pe pete Sty Mr eaignoernoet, pi eee ae po yang ty mgt ers «= CAMB: =PT/Commuter wily, 206-121 my ag street /easy pkning/ 12 min to 
1105 Mass. Ave, $100/mo, No pets. $275+. Avall 11/1. pool. No smk $290 : ‘one ran Nore ete ef = Everett: Roommate tor No emone/pets, Dare Se/big windows/ oat 
Cal Linde Eisenberg, 646-1984 0515 Britine - ATE ea ye + sunny. 9 room spt. W/O. $480. 288-0119 pe Be | Closets $10 ‘Med 
. ARAL Pond, 1 F/M tor BELMONT: Seek protM&F spare room. Am creative & CAMBRIDGE. toom.  wail-wall, nr T, 20 min. to Neat prot F 36 and refined §=— '™ w/ lots . $376; 1 
pg TR ly tee one 8 bom Boston & ‘airport, $325 + older cet seek room inhouse wwe marble folace $905 
more pets). 232-3570. oem ‘ 646-8600 7-8480 w/ 1 or 2 people. 326-3009 include 
Circte Com- quiet, pking, nonsmkg. room, Tesemem Aveh wad vg ty Sad 337 o on Easy going working peopte 
40+ Oct. Call Bob 484-1364 GAKLIN: Sesking 1F to share a Ss Need temete rment tor large w/raterences pleese call Ted 
/2. < house 
aren. Cal 858-5108 POND: 2rmmtsto Boston, Commercial St Pring, i ps FEMINIST Sun teem 980.4418 panne os 
PARKING SPACE AVAiL- share very ig 4 apt. F seeking semeto share $365 sa, inci ullis, 232-7491, CAMBRIDGE: 1 mir F sks 1 Feminist woman wanted to Som: 3 BA sks 1 who can use 
8q. under- $325+. Avail 11/1. 2 bdrm 1 1/2 bath & tire - , Same to shr nice, qt home in = complete household with 2 NEEDHAM: Roommate finished beement as artist 
tot M-F 8-6, 648-4363. for 11/1, $650, Lisa BAKLN: 2br mod, furn, inc | YY 10 min wik to Harv women and wanted immd, to share large —_— studio, ideal dkrm or 
$100 mo. wn 8 18. 23-9647, 895-5171. ht, tw, a/c, and 83 aan ae i pets. — cat in 1 emaner/ 4 nen. 4 com house, with 3meles stud. $400 +. 776-1517 
|, Clean, Near or "s 
Space needed, Bab- Boston, So. end, prof. or 5-35 M/F, latter , 6pm. T. mo + “at - $296+utl cal 449-7276 an 7 SOM Cone ore Se aes 
cock/, St. area. Please academic GWM to shr twn mo. Tom 232. pr GAMBAIDGE. Harvara? undergrad student pret = now in ig cin apt w/2M 6 1 
call Patty, 277-2423 (home), hee, ig. seperate BR/ bath Avaliable Oct. 1. 524-7648 bdrm $350+ ut. Office/studio also 
736-3 144 (work). ALWAYS ON rm., off st. pking, no smking, SAKLN 2 ig roome w/ beth, nena Laets ee leave message lovely apt. $350 inci utils. avail. Tim, 625-6075 
no pets, no emotional dis- 5 .no. reno . 5 . 
eA RMNRTERAREA SUNDAY AT tress, $450 ufll inci. , pets, pk avail. Woman iat hid MISSION MILL’ Feeeks Fo Avail now. 449-7336 T-opm. SOMERVILLE: 1F 2M ok 1 
ROOMMATES sca-eres. only TED GES oyee eee, §6snarolagoapi new. Mut = Tamereneem ene (i pomentun un ined's 
COPY COP BOSTON (BEACON HL: t071 = Lacking tor YS ES" onan omere. Por a So up ; ree 60 clgn, pate, Aves 
6, to Tf, ’ now * 
femme sme sesaess | Headquarters at’ 815 SOUTHEND — _fmmetes in. quiet apt. $200. foommate(P)in 20 stosnere — OABY, $228 Including heat — SEN. wae. NG pk 7 
: . Soyiston Professional, neat, young M $200 verge. Cathy 2430 two bedroom apartment eT , SGEWTON: GF TA ter Soca aie 
1PM STU, 1GM worker seek — Ytral) zy f tooking for same to share 2 = ext 412 tH 10pm, Iv mag. 6 oe | , OXe rman to 4bdrm house. Wa firs, kiteh, —- w/F_ 84. 8368/mo wih. tw 
3rd rmmt avail 10/1 neat at 1295 Beaco bedroom condo. No pets ideal location, 6 minute snare w 
clean @ must, no smoke, no (Coolidge Corner) are $450, leave message SFKLN Neod stud, no = from ~Harverd Square T T. $360+ uti Cali Joe %. 'mpressive, must see w/d. Walk to Porter or Davie 
pets. Want emp settied in- open on Sundays. from 12 267:6047 ° omkr dy | er Laundry, sunroof, and 952.77 $300+ util. Cris 647.1043 T. 626-6062 
P Copy: mp w No 
ty A aa an copies. vopak ; ae M time family Preity smoking, no drugs, HYDE PARK: 3M seek clean Newel CEN: Sunny rm SOMERVILLE, 2 bedroom 
printing. Cibachrome | king od tome 2 bd 327-1198 $497 .00+, Avaliable Cet: resp ‘rum for ig Vist near | Soa SM ce cm wftreniece fr chabier vent neceusay, 
: ink A : re on Game fy MA nw " nghm 4 a. BAKLN VILL: 3F 21-26 ok 1F one OS tee 44 b bee AA Ag te Sie: in wondertul Victorian Catt or leave message 
3-decker w/ d/way & back v 815 ‘ Shee sole et OS 1-089-3176 nd 90 $260+. Cali eves, 364-6748, rear T ? 629-8042 
porch $233/mo + utilities Boylston, St. Boston MF to share ; . Shaeenon Thave 2 OF 1 OR evel NEWTON. Seeking 2 reap SOMERVILLE 2 GM ok Sra 
Gpen Oot 1 Cat & 267.9267 or Precinct 7 eet wit. gmure/ “pete, Goh eves Sq Neer MIT, share terge Oct | Green, nese T. pao. 10 mente 208 4 huge no fOr small BA. ig apt, $328 ai 
Janice w 654-9000 h [1295 Beacon St ory by yah A RE ere aeent’ in © Benen. tees low AR kosher semi coop hee, 625-2759. Be open 
ver Canes eee Mestyie pret. Blak 292-1079 296-6637. Avail 9/16 or 10/1 tities. 401-2804 176/+, 080-3116 ah 6. WOF! hae It ail! Catt 965-242 clean & quiet 
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shr ig apt. 
skylights, 


5 non- 
smoker or It smkr. $287+ 
666-8805 keep trying 


SOMERVILLE-Union Sq. 1 
rm in 2 bdrm apt. $238/mo. 
No last mo’s rent req'd. 
776-7628. Leave message. 

SOM: F 32 w/ cat sks F to shr 
large first floor apt. Quiet St 
w/ yd. 9/1. $375+. 629-2120 
eves 














SOM: SF 29 Seeks 1SF for 
roommate. Attr. 2bdrm apt, 
sunny, renv, high ceil- 
ings. $432.50 + CALL 
776-4137 AFTER 7PM 





Quiet st. i 
$375 + util. Judy 666-8027. 


SOMVLL/CAMBRIDGE: 
Couple or 2 rmmts wanted 
for huge room in 4 bdrm 
house. Near T. 15 min walk 
to Harvard Sq. $410+ utils. 
Have 1 cat. 491-7130. 


STOWE MA: Private room, 
share bath w/iperson, share 
house w/2. Waterfront, 
swimming, canoe, iceskate, 
x-country. Prof non-smkr, no 
animais. $300/mo + ‘ utils. 
1 month dep, refs req. 
568-8290. Leave name, no., 
time you can be reached. 


THE ROOMMATE 
CONNECTION 
BROOKLINE: 
1469 Beacon St. 


BOSTON: 
520 Commonweaith Ave. 
ded info: 
(617) 262-4679 


WALTHAM: 2 prof GWM’'s 
mid 20's seek rmmt M/F to 
share lux 3. bdrm furn 
twnhse. Nov 1 $326/mo 
ht/hw inci 891-0754 
WALTHAM 2 prof Fs 27+ sk 
same for 3 bdrm tnhse, 
$320+ elec, 891-5311 
WALTHAM: F for 2 bdrm apt 





























sor Vill, 2BR, 1% bth 
heat & pkg inci. Days. 
863-5500 x" 3721, eves, 
1-870-1749. Avail 10/1. 


WALTHAM Prof M sks same 
for 2 bdrm condo. 








WALTHAM: Windsor Vii. 
M/F non-smkr for 3br 
Avail immed/Oct |. 


$335/mo. Eves 


WATERT'N Beau sunny 
8rms hdwd firs 2 prchs yrd 
pkg nr T. Sk prens 25+ 
2 rms avail 11/1 & 12/1. 
$350+/mo. 924-6057. 








WATERTOWN: 1M seeks 


neat 
prot for 
porch. 
ASAP. 





WATERTOWN: 1W 2rms 
nice hse nr T + Pike 
Nonsmkr av 
10/1 $375 + 


WATERTOWN: 2F to share 
ig, semi-indep hshid, on T 








Ing, porch, , W/D, frpl. 
Near MBTA. $375 +. 
232-6516 or 576-3100 Jim 


























furnished 
. Bath, $300 mo., 
early mornings 
7357. 





CAMB/SOM sm br 

w/loftbed own Ivrm shr kit-ti 

bth. 6 mth min-ref req. 
$210 incl. 
508. 





Pri room avail to student 
some cost exch for 
work DT Bost 482-4! 


ROOMS w/ use of kitchen. 
, non-smokers, 





noise, no pets. Close to 
T.$200-250/ mo. 12 mos 
lease. Call nites: 288-8138 or 
456-3714 


SOM/Prospect Hill: Prtly 
frnshed rm w/sep entrnce, 
shr kit/bth skng quiet 

inci 





needed for 
winter season. Spacious 
house exci location. Gordon 
w 742-8422, h 526-4395, 
Andy 802-422-3841. 
KILLINGTON : 
share needed this 
season. Exciint location, 


$680 or $480, 
973-5658, h 2! 








617-744-3048 


MAINE Cozy Ocean house 
avail for peaceful weekend 





























WATERTOWN: male or 

to share spacious, 

» 2 bedroom house. 

Great location, parking, dis- 
hwasher. /month 








house. Oct 

cigs. $225/ —* 
before 10pm, 862-6142 
Somerville: SUBLET AVAIL., 
starting 10/15, near Davis T, 
1M/1F need 3rd roommate. 
Call Nell, Jane or Grete at 
623-1107. 


SOMERVILLE-Union Sq. 
2Bdrm apt $475/mo. 
Spacious, sunny rooms. 
Safe, family area. 776-7628 
lv msg. 


SOMERVILLE WEST Walk to 
Tufts U., 2br, y he mod 
kit/tile bth, 75 heated, 
avail immed, 491-5248 

Sublet Harvard Sq. Large of- 


fice to ther: 
available days. $10 day or 


monthly rate. Cali Lois 
742-5255 

















WELLFLEET, CAPE COD: 
Dramatic 5 bedroom luxury 
house near ocean, fire- 
places, decks, 30° living 
room, billiard room. Avail- 
‘able 11/1/86 - 5/14/87. 
$600+/month 354-2942 











& Ive msg. 


FOUNDI! Large, youn 
(Noon 


9/15) Chewed through col- 
lar/leash. 868-4655, keep 





OCCULT 


similar to accurat 
Contact Jill 661-7331. 








STARTRENDS 
The art of astr , per- 
sonal charts, relationships, 
and life cycies analyzed. Call 





8 

Bunny, biack female, 
about 5 months old. Please 
call Mary. 254-1376. 


COCKATOOS 
Greater sulpher creasted 
Cockatoos, 1 male 1 female 
compatable. Call Dave 
449-2729 





new 4 
Bartlett ski club. 482-7974. 














6- weeks. rite: 
4374, Portsmouth NH. 
03801. 








Lt PE 





Potts 





retreats. talk 
Thursday 8pm. Call 
576-3229. 





KILLINGTON SKI HOUSE: 
11/1-6/1. — work 
$600 per . Call 


57 Leave message. 
SKI HOUSE 

Share avail in N.' 

condo. Dec - Apr. For more 

into contact Dennis at 

















First ten rows 
Visa/MC. 203-773-8032 


BILLY JOEL. | have 2 tix for 
Prov Civ Cntr, 10/4. Want to 
Worcester. 
734-4458 Keep trying, lv msg 
BOB SEGER: OCT 2, BOS- 
TON GARDEN, 3 tickets, 


ow, left center. Call 
484-5656 days/ 
8432 eves 











The Sterling Limousine 
concert special pack- 
age includes travel to 
and from the concert (6 
p.m. - midnight) and 
two tickets Pesenved 
seats) under the can- 
opy to Boston area con- 
certs including such 
upcoming shows as 
Moody Blues, David 
Lee Roth, Journey, and 
Billy Joel. 

You'll be picked up and 
dropped at your desig- 
nated locations, and en 
route enjoy the luxury 
of a fully-gerviced 
stretch limousine. 
Avoid the traffic arriving 
and departing, while re- 
laxing in the comfort of 
a Sterling Limousine 


Edgar Cayce Study Groups 
497-0819 


SERVICES 
ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


Publish. Win Prizes 


Unblock. Achieve Excellence 
with Kathleen Spivack. 
Phone 7 . 


(617) 926-163 





ALWAYS ON 
SUNDAY AT 
COPY COP 


Headquarters at 815 
Boylston St. (Opposite 
Prudential inct 7 


) ana 

at 1295 Beacon St. 
(Coolidge Corner) are 
open on . from 12 
to 8. Copying, binding, 
color copies, large copies, 
as Cibachrome. 
ion.-Fri. 7:30-10, Sat. 
9-6, Sunday 12-8. Call the 
Headquarters, 815 


267-9267 ; 
1295 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 731-6775. 





Boylston St.. Boston, |: 
or Precinct 7,.]: 























REGISTERED 
SPECIALIZING IN PER- 
ONAL AND BUSINESS 
FINANCIAL CONSUL- 


TATION 

850 BOYLSTON ST. 

CHESTNUT HILL, MA. 
7) 731-4000 








. 


BUDDIES 
(603) 880-7625 














GAY MATC 
Matches are based on 
mutual preferences for 
race, interests, ' 
physical attributes, and 
much more. No fees exceed 
$30. Cail for free brochure. 




















blind dates? 


Let video introduce you 
to someone who attracts 
, you! First rate 
». membership 


the PEOPLE 
NETW@RK 
247-3800 


All locations 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 


Reliable housekeeping 


End, Cambridge, Call 
742-0395 


PAINTERS 


COLLEGE 
STUDENT 
PAINTING 


interior Painting 


Uncommon Attention 
to Detail 





MISCELLANEOUS 


























254-2534 


There's an office 
near you! 








ng 

60 offices. We 
must be doing 
something right. 








'RN/therapist. Reas. 
. Hvd. Sq office. 
1784 





Excellent, healing, Swedish 
& Oriental body-work. 
Sharon in Porter Sq. 





NEW INVENTION 
HELPS YOU 
RELAX ANYTIME 


This new BIO-FEEDBACK 
SENSOR CARD enables you 
your stress 


Hewlett, New York 11557 


SEX 
THERAPY 
se paciallats in: 
; Couples Counseling 


Preity breakinrough. 
100% Satisfaction. — 


weicome. 
Scott at 658-0394 or leave 
message on answering ma- 





HEALTH CLUB: Prir. Sq. 
Camb. on red line; selling re- 
mainder of mbrshp. now thru 
7/23/87 for $300 Sandy at 
542-2300 9-5 M-F. 


MOVERS 
LICENSED 




















For your-moves in/out town 
w/ your help From $15/hr. 








SHORT NOTICE MOVERS: 
efficient 
cost effective: 321-1017. 


PARTY 


SAY IT WITHA 
BANNER 


Personalized for all oc- 
Centr 374” Boys x 

iter. ion St., 
Brookline 731-01 





ryt yy! , 
CARRIER & IVES. 492-5537. 
MDPU # 24998. 
MATTHEWS EXPRESS. 

F and 


urniture movers, rub- 
bish removal. 488-3201, 
284-7413. mdpu 26320. 


M & J FAMILY MOVERS: Lo- 
cal, long distance, packing, 
& service. Low 
rates. 277: 








889-1027 









































MUSIC IS MAGIC 
LIVE PIANO makes a party 


Show, Jazz, 











Celebrate 


and see 
please say yes 
A total 
party service 
for your 
special event 
¢ Weddings 
¢ Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
* Corporate 
Functions 


Private Parties 
* Etc. i 
Leave the 
planning to us. 
-7270 





























PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 


Low rates 
24 hr. service, 
7 days a week. 

Storage. 


DANIELLE 


Boston 
267-4079 or 


MOVERS, INC. | 
186 Brookline Ave. 














apt. | HOME | OFFICE 





PAUL ARPIN 
myc. “Agent 
FLORIDA oe ] 
491-2211 


FREE ESTIMATES 
MDPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 








PREFERRED 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE 
783-2900 





VIDEOTAPE 
video 


included! $275. Call 
723-7621. 
eee 
FOR SALE 
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IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 











spew eu FS. Sane chane 


$50. Canopy 
bed w/dresser $135. 
table w/4 chrs . + more 
742-2059. 





Moving, 
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ACTOR & ACTRESSES 
NEEDED for touring 
children's . 


Participatory 

Oct-Nov, good pay. Send 

& resume to City ° 
539 Tremont St., MA 
02116. 
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ADVANCED MUSIC 
THEATER WORKSHOP. 
Creative 


music 
Audition now. 7462 
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244-2963 eves 6-9 
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Asking. ; 60. J 
skin . eanne 





SUPER 
Earth tone couch, $175. Oak 
coffee table, $75. Wi 
w/ headboard, $250 
241-9255 
Waterbed super king size, 
brand new heater, good con- 
dition, 250 or best offer. Cail 
Fred 266-9158. 


sold at $1400 $600 
DYNA 400 AMP or BO 
Lee 442-6856 morn + eves 
AR TURNTABLE Best offer, 
661-4762. 


a Car Sterio? Don't 
pay dealer installation 
costs! Trained independent, 
does better work at 1/2 the 
| SS 


ef 




















COCKATOOS 


Greater sulper creasted 
Cockatoos. 1 male, 1 female, 
re ee Call Dave 
449-2729 





ARLS 
Freshwater pearis, $15 for a 
16” strand. Variety of sizes, 





NEED CASH? 
We buy used 
paperbacks 

HARVARD B00K 
STORES 
1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 
































Leicafiex camera (1: SLR 
w/ F2. 60mm, F2.6 1 ; 


F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 





ZOOM LENSES below 
dealer factory 


3 
2 
tg: 


Beek 
sighs 
eatzti 


at 
. 


: 
ii 
P 





Fresh Boston Schrod ............... 
Bluefish Dijonnaise 
Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese Crumbs ... 
Seafood Pasta 
Scallops Provencal 
Grilled Salmon 
Blackened Red Snapper 
Cajun Shrimp 


We Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody) 


7.95 
8.95 
9.95 
9.95 
10.95 
10.95 
10.95 
12.95 


Served with Limitless Salad Bar 


Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 











Lead guitar wntd for steady 
working Top 40 band. 

& trans & must. Vocals a 
plus. Cail 331-7857. 


Lead vocalist w/gospel 
backround wanted for orig. 
Proj; commitment & desire to 
work hard a must. Must have 


= backround. Cali 
524-3254. 
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For 50 Years Back Bay’s Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 


Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 











innovative musical ex- 
. Influences include 











TRESS/DIRECTOR 
Teacher offers prvte 
coaching for adults & teens 


reipement& rot drecton. 


AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition prep- 

aration actors. Focus on 
needs needs and 
professional 











artwork for future 








NEIL ARMSTRONG 

















voice parts 
needed. For info call 
322-6824. 
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and Mission of Burma. | have 
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Guitarist sks creatve., 
acoustic musicians 
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STARLINE ROOM 
Sherwood Restaur: 
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Male tead vocais tor 
orig/cover rock band 
wi ange, experience & 
trans @ must-call after 6p 
Kevin 693-2349 Tom 
694-2726 





MALE SINGER WANTED: 4 








NEED GIGS? 
Exp Hard working agen 
ing for serious cover 
bands to book. For info call 
617-581-2249 





One / instrumen- 
talist wanted for soft 


welcome 924-37 12 Steve 
hard rock band 
ing keyboard player, 


in ain as On 
a oo 00. 
Cari at 783-2756 or Steve at 
528-4385 











PART TIME G.B. top 40 band 
. Need base and 


drum some vocais and 
exp. call eve Dennis 
777-8416 or John 767-9441 


SAX PLAYER 
WANTED FOR 
GOOD TIME 
AMATEUR 
SITUATION. 
+ ‘ 40. if 
_ good chance 
casional fun. if not 
too. Days Mike at 
25-6255 nites Burt at 
935 


fF 
33 
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PRO BASS PLAYER 
Wanted: Vocais and keys 


helpful band w/prot 

mgt co Rake 173-8508 
PRODUCER 
ENGINEER 


if you're tooki for a 





your live or studio efforts, 
please call Danilo at 
324-0790 











weist 


ato ste) a\ 


NATIONAL TELEVISION 





teaching classes in: 
+ Chitdrea and teen on camere 
commerciets: 
+ On camera technique/scep 


, +, 
commercial 
Hert Mandell, Director 


Register now for winter classes 
132 Brookline Ave , Boston 


626-1 
Uc. by Comm. of Masa. Dept. of Ed. 





KEYBOARD PLAYER 
wanted by aggressive orig 
band. We have equip, re- 
hears space, & material. You 

















exp nec. 1-238-0355 














PROF GUITARIST 
with exp trans equip 


en 
T40 GB orig working band 
Call David now 739-6882 
Pro guitarist/vocalist wanted 
for working top-40/original 
band. Some travel required 
Call anytime David 























Le 
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SINGER NEEDED: For heavy 
progressive rock band, we 
do originals and some cov- 
ers. Call Tom 923-9273 


MUSICIANS 
sk musicians for 
‘Top Stars’ first act band. 
Standards: —"a Coun- 
try progr pop. 1-0707 
eves. 








REHEARSAL ~ 


SPACE 
Sound proof-24 hrs. - 
security-ioading dock 

-game room-iow 
rates 
186 Brookline Ave., 
_ 267-4079 or 566-5901 














SWM 27 musician 5'7" 135 
ibs: Jazz rock blues wers 
whrb movies nitelife oo 
seeking SWF 20-29 wit 
similar interests Box 332 S 
Weymouth MA 02190 
TALENTED DRUMMER 
Wanted for biues, jazz, rock, 
band. Have P.A. and prac- 
only. 


tice space. Serious 
Double Dose 782-8766. 








ranspor: 
and practice space 
avail. Billy - 236-1848 - 





THE PACK is looking for 
orig,solid, steady drummer 
w/ good equip, common 
sense. Serious only. 
588-7219 


The Water Circle seeks good 
drummer. Dynamics, 
odd/time signatures, 
mid/european, country 
swing, pop. Combined in orig 








Wanted: Bass-no slappers 
keybds-from Bach to rock 
527-3036 by 10pm Joe/Bob 


WANTED 
for work in 
‘ ...PTOS 
. Call for appointment 
Spectrum Entertainment 
and Productions. RICH 
899-8296 











































































































WNTD: Guit & drummer 
w/voc ability. FT steady 
work. Country & commercial 
music. L.W. Enterprises, 
617-87 1-2685. 

WORLD WIDE WOMEN 
J weden, Peru, Aus- 


japan, , 

tralia. 101 countries seeking 
friendship/marriage with 
American men. Free 
brochure. Cherry Blossoms 
Box 190 PX Kapaau Hawaii 
96755 

X OUTLET forming bnd sks 
guitarist/keybrds, infi: Len- 
non, i Y. a F 
Keene, serious! 783-0747 


‘Sane 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


24 hr access & security nr T, 
expressway, Pike, ez load in 
low rate. Shares in drum 


room avail. Call 542-3256 or 
338-2171. 











STOREFRONT 
OWNERS, 
COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY OWNERS, 
REALTORS! 
band is looking for a re- 
hearsal space. We will fix up 
your 200 to 400 sq ft cellar, 
garage, or commercial space 
in order to practice! We are 


exchange q 
Will pay up to $250 monthy! 
if you have a space to be 
rehabed or just want an ex- 


tra monthly income, while 
Y out 





















































helping ici 
David at 783-9282 


_ospeneotnaartramin 
INSTRUCTION 


BARRY SAHAGIAN 
Author of 15 bassbooks ac- 
cep students. All leveis, 


styles -2837 

BERKLEE GRADUATE 
Giving guitar, bass & harm- 
ony lessons. All levels. Will 


have fun learning. Ed. 
266-1874 











BOSE 
ACOUSTIC WAVE 


MUSIC SYSTEM 
AN UNPRECEDENTED IN- 
NOVATION IN AUDIO TECH- 
NOLOGY. A COMPLETE 
MUSIC SYSTEM SO SMALL 
YET SO POWERFUL IT CAN 
BE TAKEN ANYWHERE. 
CALL EVENINGS AT 
739-0378 FOR HOME DE- 
MONSTRATION. 


DRUM LESSONS 
Fun, personal approuch. 12 
yrs. playing/teaching exp. 
beg. @ specialty! Gary 
742-6025/ 734-7 144. 


= — 














J 


TOM 


BOSS 
PIANO 


Teacher 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 
























































































































































































































































SCHOOL OF ADA” 012800 Digital Delay FARPIOA Vir Guat Lave w/ PEAVEY MARKS series base c | ‘ 
case/ stand. sound. ea ° 
595 asking $375 Good cond $325. Call Dave PI ANOS 
a tal $565 "new asking ‘S878 Good cond $325. CallOove | OO ARR AGE | prantic/verimstric ‘ea, NOTICE TO 
Am SVT Bass Amp FENDER RHODES 73 mint cond. $225. Penn § 
Private instruction 492-8328 after 10pm. Exc cond, maint’d by tech. PATCH awe k pn Rag me Bought-Soid Recent Federal legislation 
in all oy ho cn gg Mh Bg! 100 Moving, ust pont 6360 or Pi AN oes te gem. 8 Rented-Moved —< ——- a indo- 
ice, watts, 4-10' spkrs, b.0. George, 734-0347. O a erviced munications -] 
“songwriting, | pada newtubes, pus spare SE deve, 7OE-2011 ees. Semi ee PE 
ng. aed Tam FE TWIN AMP Piano. AM. McPall Boston. Rebuilt-Tuned other person without his} ' 
Highest quality soak. $225 or b.o. Matthew Exc cond & tone. Pre CBS noes 2 
professional after 5pm, 491-7130 nee, 6 Aa corstve wee filsh, Steel od a 
instructors. AMPLIFIER-MESA BOOGIE .0. George, 734-0347. “4 frame upright. $600 firm. Grands 
ourse: i C 6Owatt, F thentic 734-006 Uprights GOLDEN 
Day & E graphic equalizer. Beaut For SACE PA & recording ree au - 
ay & Evening ae cen: cauip naw & used close ot cabbage patch Piano-GULBRANSON Spinets OPPORTUNITY 
Classes Call Steve eves, 1-372-6409 prices sell must sell $e78 -—e orren sell. 
Specialized courses in ORGA 503-2226. dolis with Steve, 891-5259 ” wilting to rent in my 
piano tuning and ee eae usc FORGALE 7 po Pama orm sale. : : $99 & up cpeeners ‘tas use 
, Oxc = pe Piano teachers/: by freelance writer or artist 
restoration cane, bane om, een’ ~~ patentee Exp vocalist sks new ma- L t Only $300 @ month. Please 
CIAL GUEST Lasts = — & in & owes call 262-4375. 
SNSTAUCTOR pad agy- beme he oe wr Se ae coon en JD Furst iting. Infi: Joplin, Prices 
JAMES MONTGOMERY | must seit $2000 or bio. Joe 96-8967 after Spm Call 739-1064. | Highest Quali pepe 
0. u 
OF THE JAMES George, 734-0347. FOR SALE HAMMOND 62 & Son 9 —_ PEOPLE 
BLUES Baby Grand Vose Piano, organ bench, ° 
BAND . for pedals plus LESLIE 122 Piano os {PROPHET yb # , 
sega BY50." of ‘best otter aot Semone Seta J.D. MODELING 
Taking a limited 1081. 433- ime Company | Some Use ony “Absoute | 
amount of students. FOR : mint cond. 31008 261-3538. 
Scholarship & $500.For info. 247-1719 - - - a URST Models 5’6" and above, 
workstudy programs Attention Musicians T ‘ * 15-23 yrs for work in N.Y., 
available. maior Saeee 186 Brookline Ave. pats — Part, ond Taye, 0 mp. 
24 HR. PRACTICE * cotsinn of nem Boston for 8 track studio. 26 inputs, Ni 
‘and musical instruments 2 Amateur photographer 
SPACE AVAILABLE pt GUITARS 267-4079 6 aux sends, patch | 186 Brookline Ave. | seeks well-built male modets 
Call 267 Call or write for FREE catalog. FOR SALE : bay, stand ‘= nasa 18-30 for nude shots. Info 
all 267-4079 900-828 E and_ installation az, Boston photo 1 
tore pie hes $e Paul Spee -1985, Ping $1850 call 789-4150 Cambridge: MA 02238 
interviews & audition. Yigtorte Music Cooter V-1958 reissue, Gretsc’ Open 8 to 8 Rhodes Plano 73 . od 267-4079 
186 Brookline Ave. rie Chet, Rick 12-String seven days cond $350; Peavy Mid emp and NDEAUTY CONTEST 
Boston 02215 Sa ee oe. S. a week + 15 in. speaker cab. $300; 566-5901 bonus’ For best’ in_ bikini, 
2 es0-0720 4% xerox photo, describe. 79 
DRUMLESSONS T i oe 
onee as | ANNOUNCING THE 9 “cesreecotewnte | TERRES: Ermer 
from Ball and Pivot accept- ability to write witty, kick, So. ae 436. 1112 oF 665-0019 
ing serious students Kr” | END OF BLIND introspective, fascinating $1,000. 327-5471. 2-2am. 
643-4570 leave message D ATE Ss personals. They sound like : = DRAW ME ne 
Pp Gur An  eOONe ” exactly the type of person you ; board. 18 imputs 8 Gravine ceesions Call Kevin 
loc. 783-2151 want to meet — until you meet leiee Son sone , 
the studi. $3800 or Best of PROF. PHOT 
LARRY them. Which is why we're fer. MCM Recording  Sks male models for nude 
ATAMANUIK introducing a whole new kind of , SNbalscie? mega 
DRUMMER, TEACHER ersonals — The Phoenix 5000 ete iS posters/ & cards. 
p $900. T model 
NOW TAKING id Mixer, 8x4, $595. Roland TR P.O. Box 160, t, 
STUDENTS PhotoPersonals. , 8x4, . $395 01908. 
ALL STYLES AND : 391-1334 
r ’ 
LEVELS Now those g eat smiles sexy aE BOSTON . ENTRE NOUS 
7033 YRS PROF. EXP. eyes and cute little cowlicks INTRODUCES A NEW AND van = 
lorming-recording-tour- ’ ; NDED iD 
ing internationally. with won't be a surprise when you COUNSELING SERVICES } ted, 
artists such as: ’ sat PAGE. TURN TO HEALTH Unattached male, 40's, 
ny meet — they'll be familiar. As a AND COUNSELING TO DIS. Wishes to meet an attractive, 
— hig rte special introductory offer, we'll Se DaNTES, Dat toe portant (30+). We a 
Pees Rrwen even take your photograph at no OTHER SERVICES. pot theogery Pap ths 9 
Paul Winter Consort charge. ”* pie Bn Re Roy fun, warmth, gourmet erat 
imi j tom, wine red #173109638. Want to. discuss it? Write 
Call 734-3265 For a limited time only, you can Awa AD3S00U 3 headed 80x 222 Newton 02159 
LESSONS buy a photopersonal ad that wee ee ete ok YOU BORED? 
KEYBOARDS. SAX. VOICE, includes five lines of copy, a about these write PO Box | MWM 54, successful, prof 
GRUMS. boldface headline, your black pen ted 40-50 for dlecr. daytime en- 
CAMBRIDGE MUSIC : y . Upright Grand Piano for counters. | am clean cut 
491- and white photo and a free mail sale, a condition. —_iking, ’ . Box 
MUSIC AND TECH- box for only $60. That’s much Call 262-3739 after 6prn. a 
NOLOGY CONSUL j ; si 
LTING less expensive than a video Von semen 8175 Asian Women went 
ness, Vey development. dating service or even a weekend Peavey BSS Hd $125. HX, Box 
MIT/BERKLEE Alumnus. Ampeg supr echo twin $130. 260 | CA 
pag Appointment on the town! Gibson G3 BSS $300. 91603 : 
MANO LU All ads must be placed in person Lots more. Michael = LADIES 
Learn piano i an ex- \®) nXeyy 9) e r xe) el Q ey at the Phoenix Classified Office, 7 = bad oom ee alge 
= : x. Harmony, oortrai an 367 Newbury Street (at the electric guitar. Natural finish, but moet enoy 
earth methods for jazz, AN EVEN BETTER PLACE TO MEET SOMEONE. corner of Mass. Ave. and dition. No feedback $400  "umbers please. Box 0289. 
blues, pop and more. ea a ler cc ae N ; ; 787-5490 anytime Attractive, discrete. 
ewbury) . For more information, : 
* offer good for a limited time onl WURLITZER CONSOLE yA 
PIANO LESSONS 9 : call 267-1234. PIANO with bench, 2 years 80x 5142, Billerica, MA 
Bives, jazz, classical, pop, all old Excellent Cond $1500. Attr gentle older 
levels. 666-2166. 253-6603 or 387-0754 cooks att MWF bat 2040 tr 
Rock Lessons!!! Learn . Yamaha acoustic piano! Per- wag = Poet wngiom soy * 
theory, styles of Beck, peony oll rrdory~4 years po gy peuent — at Me Goo iD DEAL $550. EMU e/drums, 3 fect “= . * con- —~ pele wy | Bow 254 
on Gary 646-8518 — = co b hee gd x 94 amp with eb oat EV 5 inet ee pone 738-4565 hurry! ac- Boston 02184 
: ——- .0., free tuning, call Tim at snare, . seit and ’ 
CHICKERING Parlor Grand 617-233-6428. speaker -withroadcase.Re- $450. 266-1197 
Rock Keyboard Lessons by 1890's, tail: $1300. Yours for $900. YAMAHA B GRAND Att sexy unique TS sks clean 
pro. Learn theory, ear tr, : re $1800. gov ot! CABINETS Call 266-0930. Leave Roland TR-707 Midi Beautiful, .5°1", brand males for relaxing erotic 
. . etc. 742-7 JOE’S message. DRums Brand new new condition. Must see. times etc. P.O. M421 
Beginners welcome: 1034 wi 8 David 332-8316 8-1 O. Bes 
646-8515 mayo ore 2-Sieis Theis wens. Guitar amp tor sale, Roland a ph meas New Bedtord MA 02744 
head $200, 2-15 cab $200, 28 Hz.- 1200 Hz flat, used 3 Bolt 60w tube amp, 1owner, SELMER MARK Vi TENOR YAMAHA CP70B Electirc ATT: SWM, 35, seeks to 
SAX/FLUTE both $350. 18 ” in ‘times, low end <0 o68, ost tebe sound SAX w/ case. $1325 or best —_grand piano $2000. Will please successful ladies. 
Lessons with a pro. 16 yrs folded horn OBO.  $750/pr. loaded, or $550/pr. Mark 113 offer. Call 696-3939 Iv  considertradefor Hammond _ Age, appearance and marital 
exp. $10/% hr. 492-8031. 776-1517. as —  o message B 3 Organ. 795-0238. status unimportant. ~_w~ 
SINGERS BASSFORSALE — $17S/ea.. ail cabs 8-ply must | BaetNceTRS omc «Yamaha GXT S175 of 80; clude phone. Box 1678. 
French and German re. 7° Musician bass, Gnama fiishe "61 Firebug 12 JBL cabinets Ibanez Kind mint with Anvil new, Gretch with case, _BIF wanted by clean, warm, 
Te Christ for 6 years. Used feverse k thru body, AM255 artist shb one SS sare sound. Call Forest sincere, slim attr erotic mid 
aot ‘4. Oph, —_ part-time for 2 years, humb. Vib., $600; Altec brute pA~ 4 PA Style case . Call Dave 837-0438 30's WCPL to share music, 
Se eee natural tube comp. $150; w/2 15’'c Rescen boaehs Bob after 6pm at 738-4604 Yamaha SA-2000 semi wine, fun & each other. Box 
STUDY GUITARRE- _ the boty, built in 3-band eet ey Se Shotz Rockman X-100, $150, hollow body guitar, mit con- oe 
— This We thelr bass. 20st pedals $40; Sound mic’s PL-76, PL-06makeot. $465 Call evenings SEEK BIGBUST 
ore hathler $400, of b/o, orwit tradetor crafteman $001. bench PV PAS Ft fer, E-Box $80, T.C. 450-3610 o° 'SWM 27 WELL 
Let Boston's oe mete . — tested at 350W a side into8 Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. tronics compressor $90 . 
one help you Somns yor Musie’ Men bo ge had ohms, 575 W a side into 4 Condition $ 575.00 or Best 1.6 stereo chorus $150 BLT GDLOOKS 
ment. Small, personal 8B. very” good condtion. Swati ead SO a/rewere: alow ‘bck. iniaig, neck (bane? armoniar 01000 MUSICAL SEEKS BUSTY F. 
classes, starting soon. pool a rane bf Sandy, combo, Vol, attests, eos. Or best offer Call pa 262-9283 keep trying SERVICES AGE,RACE, 
tion, $400; call David 331 PAIR WE 
VIOLINLESSONS -g, BASSPLAYERS.'S3r-caaa, keep Sarees WgpeSer | SOUNPGR*GL BOARD cecrone oper'st macs  UNIMPORTANT 
perienced teacher Gause Ie guar spurs $250 KAWAI Studo mons pe, drums, or (24x4xd) Excelent cond , vam Aanp tot BOX 914 
Sect cine, Ampeg Vt22_ head $200 UST-7 Black satin finish, 1 yr _Piezos. Call 969-8113. or | rhe owen BILLERICA MA 
lessons. Reasonable rates, Peavy, Tko Bass Amp $125 old, must sell! 01821 
Gall "Evan 36-5459 0r Ross 10 band EQ $38 Fender . a SAND BUS 71 Ferd Busbird VIOLIN LESSONS 
Kramer maint’d, inspected, BIWM 23 seeks /Bi for 
Mike stands 666-8374 Kramer Base, model 4608. shure 14L-0c mikes pertect $1900. IBENEZ Professional AT HOME! _ frlendship-poss.. rela- 
MUSICAL BENT UPRIGHT best offer. 254-3623 for reinforcement, » $350. 603-625-0618 =o Guality beginning tionship. 6'lin 190ibs, send 
Solid plano, gd cond. - —  ofvocal.justikeSM58or57 Of ; rates,  Photo/phone, P.O. BOX 
INSTRUMENTS M . Ceee AE hee ncel Oe, low imp. switch, case wil STEINWAY 6’ GRAN’ Call Evan 536-5453 or 5736 Ma 01762 
& EQUIPMENT = do 'Gtorge se0s7 gy et a BWM 24 58155 bright 
= factory installed keyboard 782-2036 ‘ > W. African drumming and Seeks warm friend 18-24 
16x8x2 Studio Console- Casio CZ1000 Dig synth setups including: pee te instr, 9d invest- dancing. T-Th, 6-8 share ‘sports, hot fun 
CMC-16 computer routing, midi, full-size keys, presets grand piano (must hear to OVATION BALLADEER ‘Tent. In family for yrs, but ititud with an nice guy. PO 
r 4 moving, must sell or _—‘ mitment and attitude a must! qo 
Aten ond em = ond progremmanio $399. lieve). human chet, — pang a a b.0. George, 734-034 Info. 648-6456. Dndge MA 02142 Sq, 
tion inc, 48v mic gan, bass, drums, and much neg. Call 254-1504. Synths! Most | ++ +7 7 me -y 
Crumar bass pedals, brand BIWM 27, 6’, am a grad stu- 
pea nne yA = new, $296. Yamehe pone | Kg en | pro- P.A. FOR SALE None even 1 yr old! KBDS STUDIOS dent in the Ean dhe) sy tam 
Many more features. $2900 grand plano, CP70, $1995. [nhejiudes se- Bass Enclosures, ab cnae't : sq excosdingly diccrest but 
' g on - 4 JBL $1050, a- , key would like to be close friends 
Call Jon eves. at 332-5460 nan seen aP A Quencer/sequence editor, 4560's, $800; 2 JBL 2432 $775. Modules: Roland 495 "poss ‘buy Serious with special. You 
on w $495. 373-1020 Midi interfacing Apple Drivers w/2350 90 wi : y. pa 3 
1928 GIBSON L-6 wheels, Macintosh interface. Touch $600. 2 JBL 2348 60 horns $1096" ord EX” BO00. w/ . Cal a oer 
A delight to play-hear very sensitive keyboard with 88  w/2420driver,$500;4EVCO DDL, $750. San pel By By my — A 
ood condition with hs case. DRUM SSONS keys. Only two years old, Rebel monitors w/12° : space avail- , ‘ 
2000. 462-4638. - ynahentiny came paid over $14000 will  JBL/Bullet; 2 Samp Ma able.600 8q ft. Non-live — =e, ae. 
2 Phaselinear stereo power beg. a speciaity! Gary for $11500 or best Crossovers, S. selling complete set of or coop. $275/ mo. with people | Re mg 
amps model 7OO/senes i  748-6025/ 734-7144. otter. Ask for bone i Dex 190 One eacooe, aS OSS have some gay friends 
260 watts (VA) max a piece. § —DRUMMERS-Bik Ludwigs 870-5960 nights. $100; 1 Yamaha board 16x2, cymntenthi hatte = Se SS: foward to” being “with 8 
been on the road. very clean 80- 14x24, Toms oxte, Liohtin rolectl $1000; 2 Crown DC300 A'S, hat. 8X14 Yamaha snare. 600 sq ft. , high woman someday end having 
power. $1200 or best offer 10x14, 16x16, 18x20 $790 canipt.ecieiee t é nnt $800, 1 19 line Snake, 3 re- cases + hardw. Save tax & —collings, ‘elevator. oor a large family. | also 
Call 783-9282 or 232-5153 _-0-0- Also DW 6000 Ped-$45, pon - hte eo ain turns, 100 ft $300 TOTAL . $2900/best offer. Oct 1 til ? $195. 645-3487/ Pt tt have MB -3 
Synare $30, stands. Doug  Canie trees. 2B AH lemm £ $5500. Also 1 road 18° bess 872-4094 547-5616 men in my life that | can love 
puter wD ee = a. os screen. 492-1126. cae aere 86-0880 Tascam M20 series record: SOUTH END: Arist studios as friende. Let's gut topether 
CRE Rer eae” Sond 4000," Suclomeuer | ven," TotsTeycaminy | PAFORSALE Tose chan matic aa each maaue ot ein $300-280,caricom Ser retard. Box 4087 
Acoustic 370 Bass witoed case $650 or b.0. Ev PA ‘ able ~ $300, 24 hr access. Avail — BIWM, 31, 6’ 1”, 175, Brown 
Amp wi and 6x4 mixer, $700, Lex- Cai 787.0292 leave mag system . Peavy can use asaspiit board = Oct. 1 542-2427 hair, blue eyes, clean 
$300 Rickenbacker icon Prime-time, BW monitors $150 each. w/14 inputs, 4 buss ouputs 3 masculine, straight acting. 
641-1947, leave message. — . 10088 Calter ame Bow, mics, power. amps, proves use out, making t pertect oe Se a Avail im- similar experienced BIWMA oF 
wr = aa ewitching. © Cquip_& racks also. 100 ft for 4 track or 8 track record- mediately. Charlestown. Gwi 25-35 for friendship, 
2-12", 120W, exc cond. inint cond. $1360 or and effects. $335. Call Gary SiRemeyrreriectsonc Cel Geet often Cal 785-0082 ov $1800 oy fey. Long teses. _(SarTing. Photo and letter to 
b.o., call 739-2215 267—2217 247-3109 232-5153 Call Jay . puactongeaie saat 


$250. Bob 783-9172 




















sweet 
Talk 


738-7570 
S = 
Phone sex for 
discriminating 

gentleman 
aS SS 

Dominant 

mistresses 


always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
* $15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 


P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 









a 











468 Greendale 
Worcester MA 01606 





poss more. Be str 





| we hose, Reale: pile. am 
looking for some good 


friends. Fatties weicome. 
Have fun. Phone a must. Box 





WW (woman wants) tall 
“truckdriver". Box 
MA 01803 





Buy | 
Call, 
Get 10 


Free 


LIVE 
PHONE 
SEX 


B@ Live, nota 
recording @ Visa / 
Mastercard 
accepted @ Call 
anytime. day or 
night & No 
personal questions 
asked @ Talk as 
long as you want | 
@ No hassle, high 

satisfaction 


— (617) 
536-1906 
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sfte 
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term 
Lowell MA 01 sincere 
only 

FITCH-LEOM 


poss. 


Pacnburg, MA 01420. 


71 





awn. 29.9 6195, atract- 


ive, seeks similar into 
barefeet 


. Socks, sneakers, 
etc. for ht foot action. 
; dns sg rela- 

tionship. 1708 





seek’ afr 24-08 for WM 35 


5’8, trim, muscular, to be re- 
after 



































r PRIVATE 
|,040,s0Frenanst | | MAILBOXES PRIVATE 
wr seubaatee mn 1971 FOR RENT MAILBOXES 

meter ee ea Open 24 hours 

immediater 5 minute “Tue per day ' 

‘Twaik from Faneuil Boston, MA 247-6141 7 days per week. |’ f 

! y Market. Next to Stove'o ton Cream 24-hour security. 

Lady ask & I'll rush you a Ask about telephone 24 Hour 

letter U can blush to! Box 54 aR. Answering Service |: 

5 Woodland Rd., Stoneham 3 Available 

MA 02180 Dare U. fe 

Black Ca seuple om Reasonable rates. 

26-36, clean. some Ga looking. 186 Brookline Ave. 

ae $3. 6 158 and 41, 6. cay - 

No drugs, pros. Box 2126 cast tard porean or couple 267-4079 

wi , MA 01680. for safe sex. You should be fave 

BRIGHT COEDS | fortun. wire Box 0010. ——— 

Seasons’ seeks intellectual GWF,51- Loves nature, We, , LETSBEERIEND® = — iuwopi att 30's seeks same 

om ged gy nom pone Spree omen iy fe gente. éducated, success- Bn. 

coed as ‘ lover/ fr tove of my We. Dea md — a oo 

856. West Acton, Ma. 01720 Box 615 Groton GT 06340, YOU etn RA yn jon en taivone aren o 

CHEERLEADER GWM HEAVY WTS pay severe. re coate a 

OU cuudent seeds § 4 sere Attractive well ed — x 25-40 

brk. Pro pix of me & pipes etwas DT | could heip Let's meet tionate 

roomet nude w/ heels & gar- = set rosy cheeked bear ever & cup ol eollen with no sense 

ter. Very real close Friendly sage fun for chubby —hagsies or . No friendship 

k 9 petes 910 Gelights. Box 1698 pros please. BOX 1709 tionship. Box 1669 SNOW-BUDDIE 

Box 132 Mass 02155 GWM houseboy wanted, — romantic, Sw, 
OLEAN AFFAIR poet yh defined ABORED? Sturdy Presta normal. Looking for stender. 
‘iiettmanewommts Seema eRe: Geetien cee etme | nE.,y cee 
is not promiscuous and iS ao@ 19-25 preferred, be  quainted over lunch or early _tialist. Will provide snax. hot steamy love. Send 
equally very concerned clean & neat. Phone and evening,. North Shore area.| Please ‘am yourself honest letter. Photo/phone 
about Pyoceeee and photo to: Box 5008. am very discreet. Box 0104 . Box 4059 to Box 1713. 








SYLVIA’S EXOTIC 
PHONE FANTASIES 


and Sensuous Stories 


$29.99 
Dmnce $37 


24 HOURS 
MC/Visa 


1-800-231-3767 
: r 
1-212-947-4140 



































492-7933 
l 800-345-HUNK 


side Mass Only 

















R 
TELEGRAMS 
(for adults only!) 
























































SWINGERS OT CAL 
for couples 
Have returned to the Momica..........0--5 28-4836 
Boston Area Eric.ccressscseeesesseed 2° 1906 
Next 4 Mon “Sa Late Afternoons 
Saturday, and Evenings 
Fulfilled 
for oo OOD Send prepeld 020 
check or money order 
A Ro co P.O. Box 2766 
Active . 
inexp sub SWM 37 sks SWF 
to dom & tease me. Exp not 
nec. No age pref. Enjoy din- 
° A! 
’ 5 OLD F LADY 
FANTASTIC PHONE pr 











PHANTASY 
PHONE 


Early Bird 

6:30 a.m. - 8:30 a.m. 
734-7668 
= 


The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 02146 











b and 
cleanliness a must. A 

8, long-term reia- 
tionship is a definate 
. Photo and phone 
0095. 








attr WF for aftn pleasure. CL 
719 Washington St, Box 272, 
Newton MA 02 160. 











“Try It The 
French Way” 
Tantalizing 
Adventures in 
Phone Fantasy 
with ht willing 
girls 


723-8084 


Dmnt Mistress 
Available 
Special Rates for 








Additional Calls 








BIZARRE 
EROTIC 
FANTASIES 








WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


Let us hear from you 
(718) 529-3154 


The Fee: *34."* 
ee ee Meetarcars 





Successful, well-to-do prof 
WM, mid-50's wishes to 


once-a-week 
meetings. Box 0115. 





Super Private/ Discreet! 2 
slim SWF 380 & 360 
Pleasure! SASE/PH BUS 


0, 
66, 89 MA., Bos., 02115. 














HRNY DIVORCEE 
GAY/Bi WOMEN 
MISTRESS/SLAVES 


| okAPi thy 
TRANS-GENDER 


WOMAN IN YOU! 
MON-FRI 6PM-4AM 














In your Area 
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seeks attract dressy. 


i ee ee 
— No pros. 


You are @ mature uninhibited 
| am an easy-going 
Old white 
PO Box 197. 
Farms.A 01915 
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Boston’s 
Best Escorts 


“You've tned the rest, 
now try the best 


incaits 
424-1366 















































= pcan: Wenn han Learn how to meditate. Try 
to most and can either the Phoenix Ciassifieds 
end. Me 22 6'1" 180SM. you i garn how to speak French 
F and ready let- 
ter and photo. Box 0137 Check the Language sseten 
Very Gh over O00 WA. ck ca ney CHRIS 

Wr Sayaiy teec by Escort, y ee. 
sexy poss of phone. Box preop, ch 4 
Cambridge Mass 02236 a rw — 
Very attractive female. and ting. Conv. location. Out- 
eer handsome weli-hn: calls. 236-1503. 
boyfriend see 
maiee/temaies/coupies BEAUTIFUL SEXY 
- no gre J y hm 4 oun ad discreet preop 

. only to | 
photo and phone. PO Box escorting for you! 267-4473. 
3088 Andover MA 01810. BLACK WOMEN, Lovely, 
Vv attr MWM 30 cin educ 
prot & fun but bored. eke verified. 404-6378. 
p~ AF pe nit AT, Be good to yourself today 
strngs fun & companionship. and relax with a sexy preop 
= Bata Beverly Farms escort. 720-0593 
191 
BRANDI: in-Cali-Escort 
STUDENT WANTED Long ——_ Hair, Dark 
Single or w/out 
children, plored. 269-7311 
wanted for 2 day trip to Brookline r 
eye in Oct., expenses |, 3 BR > ms og) ' 
oats. telephone bath, $363 hted & utils. 
bio, and picture to M.P 731-4106 








WM 43 5° 10°, 175, 
executive, Harverd MBA, 











FOR 
WOMEN 


Experience the Fantasy 
Ivy League Man 


Mr. Bond 
787-8385 


CHANNELLE 
new girl in town 742-1777 
escort 

















XXXMOVIESTAR 
HT 18 YEAR OLD FEMALE 
FOX SEEKS SEXY YOUNG 
18+ STUD FOR ADVEN- 
TURE, PASSION AND PLAY 
| AM THE ULTIMATE 
LOVER. BOX 5010 


~ 





7 


; STYLE 

CHARM SC 

, FOR TRANSVESTITES | 
RUN BY ADMNT. | 
BEAUTY WHO CAN 


TRANSFORM ANY MAN 
INTO A FEMME FATALE 








| j-wirmess recax- | 





ENTICING BLOND 
Available for your escort, 


also sp in Daches 
parties! Call 567-4714 
CHRISTY 


CHRISTY 400198 


ST ae ie a as 











cort 
567-4714. Verifiable calls 
only 


Ta omnes 


ESCORT Ries 


| BETHS 
JACKIE 
Beth, 33 — 34-24-34 
Jackie, 24 — 38-25-34 
Mon. thru Fri. 
12to7 
In calls onty 
289-0547 
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Dom mstrss. You're shy, 
SUBMSSV and probably 
have to be FORCED to do 
things. If you yearn for a 
mstrss with dom qualities 
and experience, call 
536-198. 








CHAMPAGNE 
South Shore's Finest 
38-28-38 


Brunette 
298-6253 











NEW ESCORT 
SERVICE 


SUNSET STRIP 
ESCORT SERVICE 











your jasy 
appreciated reality. Call 
566-3547. pe eg heels, 
stockings 


Erin’s exotic ladies for all 
outcall pleasures! Call now, 
247-0395 escorts. 


king WM Wad tor FEMALES only 


& cleanliness 
sssured. Saf 0 Box 1250, 
Waltham MA 02 



































You can find listings for all 
this and more in the Educa- 
tion section of the Phoer:x 
Classifieds 


FINESSE 


“For the gentleman 
with exquisite taste” 
OUTCALLS 
BACHELOR 
PARTIES! 


437-1751 











LOVELINE 
Escorts 
Incalls — Outealls 


Servicing Cape Cod, Boston & 
surrounding areas 


778-6808 
Al calls verified 











meme PREOP HOT 


"iu inte ym your You sizzie, 
in/Outcalis. Late night OK. 





KEITH GWM 





Kim--Tiny 19 yr. 
biondes/brunettes too! 
321-5959 


oriental 


1liam-6pm 





ners Welcome. 251-7206. 








a MRR 
ATTENTION! 





LADIES 


Tan handsm masc well hng 
WM. Will escort women only. 
Can last for hours. Box 0147 





SEXY - ‘LADYS 








Hello, geatle man. 
Would you like to meet a 
gentle woman? Close 
your eyes for a moment, 
and imagine taking a 
little time out from your 
busy world to experience 
awarm — 
person, a ht, 
beautiful, and articulate 
companion. Imagine 
being with someone » ho 
honestly cares about 
you. 

Come share a few 
magic moments, an 
experience that may far 












































MALE AND 
FEMALE 
ESCORTS 


Outealls only 
Serving all of New England 
ALL CALLS 

VERIFIED 


AVAILABLE| 
































When the 
night comes 
alive ... 


CALL 
354-5176 


OUTCALL 
ONLY 


to experience 

the pleasure of 
an enchanting 
escort 


Escorts Needed 
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New England Area 
Outcalls only 
Call 
t 


279-0760 


ee tod htehetods 


peeeeeeeeeeeeeery 
































ATTENTION ne ad 
Beenottobece 
ue jwant to repeat 
—— dialing you and time again” 
‘ escort (6 1 7) 
one numbers, 
to dial We have a wide variety of 
lovely jadi d we Wendy 
the number service ah of Mass. NH. Bond = 
correctly. aan: 34-22-34 Veneese 
cash, out calls only’ Brown Eyes 
eee 380-24-36 
all calls verified Shauna 
2 Blond — 
Hazel 
pr pea Avahapie, or fore Situs 36-24-36 
A cut above the rest. Beaut by nice pretty lady 
ltl sensitive, a neuiger —-9AM-1:30AM only verified 
All calls verified. Call OUTCALL 489-4800 
687-2078. ESCORT DAVID: HAND- 
Esc MISTRESS ing CRETE: OUTCALLS: 
Garters, light 354-3312 : 
outcall, Noel 884-7521. 
ESCORTS 
D 
CLASS New . Ex- 
yt cellent Pay, hours, ex- 
REFERRAL perience ee et 
SERVICE necessary. Call 527-9070. 
Y 
Safe, 5 es- 
+ Femaies cort. Call Chris 559-9512. 
+ Males Dom Body builder for 
Casey Call Tony at 262-7625. 
Hours + p.m .m. 
For the Business Man who 
i ~~ fm kes an affair prive, call for 
Charlotte, escort at 
599-1822 247-31 
ann eet i, lean, . 
\ , Incali escort: 
DON’T KEEP ME 232-9138 10am-6pm Mon- 
WAITING.. Sat 
Henow your cu ier. 
been 
your type, just right for this ,GET EDUCATED 





Referrals 
Immediate and friendly service 


from beautiful and charming escorts 























SPECIAL 

















_NOTICE | BEST 
oncerning all esc 
nd massage 
f ‘owe ESCORTS 
phone numbers ABSOI 
must be verified by UTELY 
6 PM Wednesday | 20 - 30 min. 
for your ad to run. arrival time 
To do this for: in Boston area. 
Line ads, call Now also serving 
agi-tan" bs the North Shore. 
96-530 424-0667 
Thank you. 
wexy Ante wet wo ogaped ttal- 
© phone call away. Cutcalis Can 782-6308. 
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Outcalis only. 


















































































































































. Lindsey's All- 
That’s what puts the best ahead of the rest American Gir 
pied! are 
a= a | Cee aeeeee 
Discretion assured ° all calls verified ry te tinge 
Now serving all of Massachusetts ¢ 24 hour service suburban area. A 
car, Class and the 
of ability to work well 
with people is 
: necessary. Call 
Escort openings . 527-5281 
Soothing relaxing Barry 
“THE ULTIMATE” eri rra-ae enjoy the Ex 
FIRSTCLASS | |. \;,ccaco-Stean-| | BACK BAY’S Galleria 
ASIAN INDIAN =: Whirlpool « FINEST only'a "Sack lady wil'Go. | Seautthal brunette wil escort 
ESCORT ESCORTS "265-7322 sincere gentlemen, B&D and 
1675 “om Ave. A Gute 2utcatle Oniy dt Nghe must 
incall-outcall 547-91 79 BACHELOR PARTIES! onl creat cards : 
247-1032 120M 6AM rath 
Help Wanted 10 am-10 pm om. oO. beautiful white ladies ARE you 
BOR 
relax, some New in this area 
KIT o LEARN TO RELAX MAJESTIC comfort? Weil let Laura give are 
Hee Male Concer In- immature and amateur es Sessions w/ Movies & Ol! For you henge BY ee ole 
424-1617 perienced in the art of show- (401)788-1933. NICOLE 369-7 ican 
i what 
SILK & LACE laxation means. No escort  MARGIE'S BACK: For en ex, Slim soft and sensuous os yn 
women man 0 cross-dressing, oo time, p.o. box 474, Dracut,  Sam-t2am. 595-2006. 
ery Gecrest, NYC visitors, outcall & 
dressin room. LIVE PHONE by Kathy. Outcalis trond 3 
eee | a... Sa SRO | ee 
‘new’ Fall/Winter — MICHELLE Pratty, onde Coed wil ee will es- | WE LOVE TO PAATYm 
PWainnem, sae. 02254. FREE C. cK He oeenes outcall Ng tote Bor 767, — phy IR 
vieseoo012, only 602-1928 Needham, MA 02192. eee oben 
— QOOOIOOOOOH HS omy 
e w |DEBONAIR 
ee ESCORT | fem g3.'toG% 
scorts Calis . 
Punctual ps gpen aggre Ay 
and 321-5959 wkdys 1 1am-6pm. 
hours: 10:00 am - 
New hours: 10:00 a Courteous 
businessmen. Let one Service 
of our — oe es-| 
oe i us take you 
We have the pretties opy to Boston area con- rough our 
~ 73, lot us pee certs Bh wn Bigg fantasy 
to you. ae Dene, David world with style 
; Lee Roth, Journey , and and comfort 
A collection 
Samantha Rachel of beautiful You'll 4 picked up and Outcalls on 
Kim _ Sarah escorts to Gropped at your Serving all of New 
Julie Chris please the = locations, and en England Nothing 
Tracy. Debbie a see a BE a ull serviced “The pleasure Ventured 
Erica Sandy For tet hucia “oe aaaaee is ours” — 
occasion Ca and while aime 
ng ihe coor of MC/VISA 
oAtcate verted, | AZT IGIS| [meme | [accretion asowea | 742-0726 
MC/VISA We eve ieaht 24 hours 
367-6635 rept 279-0542 or oy 
“= = escorts Only 









































Tracy's talented 36D's! 

Binde/blu. 5'5, 118 Ibs, 

pf doe §959. Wkdays 
11am-6pm. 








All Occasion 


Boston's Oldest 
Escort Agency Offers 
Referrals To The 
Discrimating Executive 
In Boston Or The 
Surrounding Suburbs. 


482-0714 


‘Call Us For Quality’’ 
Boston, MA 











LADY’S TREAT 


European 
All occassions. Seneuai 
the woman 


pleasure 
taste. Box 484 W. Senate 
Ma 02144. 


VIVACIOUS 
Warm and 


es- 
cort. Outcalis only. 
566-3192. All calls verified. 











Men of 
Colour 


By verifiable appt. 


265-7322 


no incaiis, checks or credit cards 





























1-800-412-3381 in Mass. 








HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 
1193 Wainut St. 
Newton open 7 days, 9-10 
965-5535 






































cee actin att epee: d 


ESCORT AND PERSONAL SERVICES 












































EXPERIENCE OUR 
WORLD OF 
CLASS AND 

BEAUTY 


CALL 
527-5281 


Girl Escorts 


For the 
li * o tin g 
gentleman 
only 


¢ 24-Hour Service 
throughout Massachusetts 

¢ Openings for female 
escorts always available 

¢ All calls verified. 























a eaemeeiemmeeniiiiaiaialiiies 
RENDEZVOUS PRETTY 
ESCORTS ition 
¢ 24 hour service —~) COR TS 
¢ Now accepting all major 
credit cards 
Beautiful Black Escorts e all calls verified 
Available ¢outcalls only 
all major credit 
cards accepted 
536-1186 ||| “tion 
Stiving eltot Now england 437-788 1 
All calls verified 
Serving all 
Openings for New England 
attractive escorts ; E 8c ort sn eed ed 
ae Rt RNAI 
OR 
ATTENTION RAORDINAIF 
‘ | Bt * 
The deadline for | 
advertising in the 
Entre Nous/Escort 
Section is 
Wednesday at 
6:00. 
Any advertiser 
wishing to place 
an ad on Thursday 
will be charged a 
$15.00 late fee. 
No ads will be 
accepted on 
Friday. 

















ESCORT AND 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE 


Prompt and Personalized service by 
attractive female escorts for the 


discriminating male. 
“Experience our world of excellence.”’ 


1-800-225-1082 


The only referral service in Boston that offers 
toll-free calling to all their customers. 


outcalls only 9 discretion assured 
MASTERCARD / VISA / AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Lincoln stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 
Escort openings 





The 
BOSTON 
WAY 


e The newest concept in escort 
referral services offered. 

¢ We have what all others strive for: 
integrity, sensuality, sophistication. 

e New escorts never before in this 
ared. , 

e Outcalls only. 

e All calls verified. ex = 


e Openings for attractive escorts 


561-0321 





C 


Escort Referrals 


24 hr. Service 


Discretion Assured 
Outcalls only 








“Sophisticated young ladies for gentlemen 


who deserve nothing but the best.” 











891-5559 


Female Escorts Needed 


fee a 
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THIS WORLD CALLS FOR LOWENBRAU 














BOSTON AFTER DARK 


& 


ENTERTAINMENT 


f there’s noh business like show 

business, leave it to Robert Wilson to 

discern the connection. Rather, the 13 

connections, collectively called the Knee 

Plays and originally intended as 
entr’actes, or “joints,” between the weightier 
sections of the 12-hour, five-act, para- 
national Wilson opus, the CIVIL warS: a tree is 
best measured when it is down. Similar to the 
kyogen that separate traditional noh plays, 
these cryptic interludes were to have 
provided both comic relief and distraction 
from scene changes as the high-tech 
particulars of Wilson's CIVIL warfare were 
mantled and dismantled. Now, since it seems 
doubtful that the larger piece (of which the 
“German Section” was reproduced in 1984 at 
the American Repertory Theatre), will ever 
be produced in its entirety, the Knee Plays 
have been asked to stand on their own. And 
not only do these austere and whimsical 
kyogen stand; as choreographed by Osaka- 
born classical dancer Suzushi Hanayagi, they 
jut and cartwheel and karate-kick — to a now 
funereal, now pulsing Dixieland 
accompaniment by head Talking Head 
David Byrne. 

The only indigenous section of Wilson's 
CIVIL warS, the Knee Plays were first stacked 
together, like heads on a totem pole, at 
Minneapolis’s Walker Art Center in 1984. 











JUMPIN 


by Carolyn Clay 

And now that they're on their feet, so to 
speak, they're bound to hike. The current 
production, a joint effort of our own 
American Repertory Theatre and New York's 
IPA Presents, is on the first leg of a 10-city 
tour that will take it across Walt Whitman’s 
America — which may or may not be ready 


























for the stately, antiliteral theater of Robert 
Wilson, here married to pop-art robotics 
reminiscent of Laurie Anderson. We 
American Athenians, of course, are 
accustomed to Wilson's sweepingly surreal 
“operas,” having hosted not just the only 
stateside CIVIL warS skirmish but also 
Wilson’s painterly Alcestis (with kyogen 
epilogue by Anderson). Next to those 
extravagantly produced meat-and-potato 
spectaculars, the Knee Plays is a Wilsonian 
souffle — airy and precarious. Yet its 
minimalist display of dance, puppetry, and 
scenic dazzle, oddly combined with Byrne's 
rich blend of trumpetry, percussion, and non 
sequitur, has the famed director's trademark 
power to bewitch and bewilder. The piece's 
artistry is fragile yet rough-and-tumble, its 
thrall accumulative. And true to composer 
Byrne's best-known dictum, it utterly 
eschews making sense. 

In fact, Wilson's Orientally-tinged mise- 
en-scene and Byrne’s music, which was 
inspired by New Orleans’s Dirty Dozen Brass 
Band (and is performed on stage at the Loeb 
by Les Miserables Brass Band), are deliber- 
ately unrelated — disjointed, if you will. 
Primarily the Knee Plays is a dance piece, one 
in which — in Michael Bennett fashion — 
there is precise, often jerky choreography not 
Continued on page 12 
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Art 
The paints and the paper 


by David Bonetti 


asuo Kuniyoshi (1889-1953) is, if he is re- 
Y membered at all, usually lumped together with 
the politically involved social-realist artists he 
painted, exhibited, and taught with in New York City in 
the 1920s and ‘30s. And that’s too bad. Like them, 
Kuniyoshi remained faithful to the figure at a time when 
more and more good painters were turning to abstrac- 
tion, and in his public life he did not shy from political 
commitment. Yet his poetic painting shares few affinities 
with the gritty, urban realism of, say, the Soyer brothers 
or Reginald Marsh — rather, his assimilation of the 
flatness of traditional Japanese painting, American folk 
art (which he collected enthusiastically), and European 
modernism makes him a sort of softcore magic realist 
and aligns him stylistically with apolitical (or even 
rightist) painters like the Berman brothers, Gino 
Severini, and Giorgio de Chirico — compare, for 
instance, Kuniyoshi’s treatment of bananas in Boy 
Stealing Fruit (1923) and Circus Girl Resting (1925) with 
the bananas in de Chirico’s The Transformed Dream 
(1923). His choice of subjects — circus performers, 
Biblical and mythological subjects like Adam and Eve, 
nudes in interiors and elegant women in cafés — further 
distances him from the material of his fellow New York 
realists and brings him closer to such European artists as 
Jules Pascin and the other major Japanese émigré 
painter, the Paris-based Foujita. David Salle, who 
appropriated Kuniyoshi’s Self Portrait as a Golf Player 
(1927) for a 1981 painting, has expressed a “nostalgia” 
for his work. You can see for yourself at the Boston 
University Art Gallery, where a small but com- 
prehensive retrospective exhibition organized by the 
Whitney Museum is on view (through October 19). 
Kuniyoshi’s early work (from the early ‘20s to the mid 
‘30s) is, to my eye, his best. An immigrant to this country 
when he was 16, he felt an immediate attraction to 18th- 
and 19th-century American folk art. His Child (1923) 
looks almost as if it could have been painted by an 
itinerant colonial limner. Stiff, formal, and frontally 
organized, the portrait subject lacks perspective and 
modeling, the goal of the painter being to create a 
pleasing pattern that fills the canvas space. The Fall of 
Man (Adam and Eve) (1922) provides the naive charm 
that folk art invariably offers the sophisticated viewer. 
Although the tree from which Eve has plucked the apple 
is not shown, a more modern — Freudian, or perhaps 
Jungian — interpretation is provided. (After all, 
Kuniyoshi is a cosmopolitan artist.) Eve stands before a 
phallic outcropping of rock, and Adam himself is 
partially immersed (just enough to cover his genitals) in 
a vaginal pool of water. There’s no perspective, distant 
fields are painted just above foreground events. Note 
' particularly the curious cow with the pointed nose in the 
middle distance. Kuniyoshi had a fondness for these 
creatures, explaining, according to Lloyd Goodrich in his 
catalogue essay, that he was born in the Year of the Cow; 
furthermore, he said that the cow is ‘decorative as well 
as ugly. The horse is a splendid animal, but the cow is 
irregular.” In those early canvases Kuniyoshi favored a 
palette of earth tones — rich browns ranging from a terra 
cotta verging on maroon to almost black, charcoal grays, 
ivories and beiges; local color is limited to a muddy 
green or yellow. In Self Portrait as Golf Player the artist 
presents himself as a dapper, fully assimilated 
American. His outfit of fashionable knickers, knee socks, 
and pullover vest could serve as a Ralph Lauren ad 
(Maybe that explains Salle’s attraction.) 
The central subject of Kuniyoshi’s art as it developed 
was Woman, and his middle-period works are suffused 
with a wistful eroticism. He traveled to Europe in 1925 
and 1928, and those trips propelled him toward a greater 






























Yasuo Kuniyoshi, The Fall of Man (Adam and Eve), 1922 





naturalism, which ted to a decline in the originality and 
charm of his painting. In I’m Tired and Girl Thinking 
(both 1938) the subject is poetic, dreamy womanhood. 
The decision to create a textured background by a 
nervous graffiti scribble done with a dull pointed 
instrument (such as the end of a small brush) was a 
mistake. The vague, soft-focused rendering of his 
evanescent subjects falls into recession, and the busy 
ground (almost like an Abstract Expressionist painting) 
sits inelegantly on the surface, the two modes coexisting 
awkwardly. 

The ink drawings Kuniyoshi did throughout his career 
have the easy charm of a good New Yorker cartoon, but 
the real find of this exhibition is his photography, in 
which the artist experiments freely with such modern 
techniques as oblique angling and diagonal construction 
of composition, which he was too timid to use in his 
solidly frontal and formally conservative paintings. Like 
Ben Shahn and Charles Sheeler, Kuniyoshi might 
become known as a better photographer than painter — 
one of those little surprises that art history deals as one 
period passes into another. 

In his late work Kuniyoshi discovered color and flirted 
with abstraction. These paintings from the late ‘40s and 
‘50s are in the “moderne” style of Ben Shahn, especially 
the collage-derived This Is My Playground (1948). The 
ambitious Amazing Juggler (1952), in which the masked 
reveler is part of a flat, abstracting composition, shares 
affinities both stylistic and iconographic with the early 
work of Philip Guston, who saw the dead end of such 
compromised stuff and broke away to paint more 
relevant abstractions, only to return at the end of his life 
to deal with the figure in a new and totally different way. 

Kuniyoshi was a poet of his medium, and this 
exhibition is a welcome reminder of his achievements. 
It’s a relief to find that no one is making claims his work 
cannot support. But there’s always room for pleasant, 
sincerely made painting — in fact, in a period when the 
integrity of most work is questionable, Kuniyoshi’s 
modest paintings appear all the more charming. You can 
almost understand David Salle’s nostalgia. 

* * * 

All the best paper was always handmade, and one 
result of the crafts revival in the industrialized world of 
the past two decades has been a revival of interest in it. 
Handmade paper is capable of a variety of textures the 
manufactured product is unable to achieve. Because 
handmade paper is made wet, color can be added before 
the sheets are dry, so that color and drawing become 
part of the paper rather than something added on top of 
it. Likewise, objects other than paper pulp — pieces of 
cloth, sheets of different papers, fragments of ceramics, 
plastic, glass, whatever — can be added while the paper 
is still wet, expanding the possibilities of collage. And 
because paper is malleable when wet, it can be molded 
or formed into three-dimensional objects, creating the 
possibility of sculpture. 

Some of the original handmade-paper artists 
produced their own paper and then turned it into art, 
seeing the process through from pulp to finish. As the 
virtues of a handmade paper became known, the 
workshops that made the paper sprang up to supply 
artists who wanted to work with the finished product 
but not actually participate in its making. Some of the art 
world’s biggest names — David Hockney, Chuck Close, 
Kenneth Noland, Sam Francis, Robert Arneson. Robert 
Kushner, and Robert Rauschenberg — added to their 
repertories by using handmade paper during the past 
decade. 

In the Boston area the foremost handmade-paper , | 
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Books 


Their 
mistress’s 
voice 


by Jon Garelick 


ADAM’S TASK: CALLING ANIMALS BY NAME, by 
Vicki Hearne. Knopf, 274 pages, $17.95. 


horses. She’s also a published poet and an 

assistant professor of English at Yale. She has a 
passion for obstinate, “crazy” horses and for obstinate, 
“difficult” books — linguistics, psychology, philosophy. 
In a sense, she is a renegade from both worlds. Her 
anthropomorphic attitude toward animals (as in “Relax, 
there isn’t a tricky bone in that horse’s body; he'll take 
care of you”) has earned the scorn of behavioral 
scientists. Her severe, “tough” training methods have 
been criticized by animal lovers. And yet members of 
both groups bring their incorrigible beasts to Hearne for 
obedience training. Adam’s Task is Hearne’s attempt to 
reconcile the contradictions of thought and language in 
her two very different worlds, to find a discourse 
suitable to both kennel and classroom, stable and 
library, and to use knowledge from one to cast light on 
the other. To the intellectuals she insists on the 
“personhood” of domestic animals. She also tries to 
settle, finally, questions of discipline, the true nature of 
“kindness”.and “cruelty.” 

For Hearne there are grave moral implications in the 
ways in which we converse with domestic animals, and 
also in the stories we tell about them, all the dog and 
horse stories, “the large and small tales,” ‘whose 
allegorical power we use to “tell ourselves about who we 
are and what we will do.” Part of what.makes this book 
interesting, exciting, and, ultimately, disturbing, is the 
allusive breadth of those stories — from personal 
anecdotes to Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship (the first 
horsemanship text), from The Faerie Queene and The 
Tempest to National Velvet and Old Yeller, from James 
Thurber to Cujo. Hearne cheats nothing from her broad 
range of experiences. Like good imaginative prose, 
Adam’s Task takes in the whole world without reduc- 
ing it. 

At the heart of the book is Hearne’s view that trained 
domestic animals are capable of “a complex and 
delicate (though not infallible) moral understanding that 
is so inextricably a function of their relationships with 
human beings that it may constitute those rela- 
tionships.” A well-trained dog possesses not only 
enough moral understanding to know “that he ought 
not to pee on the bedpost,” but also “motivations more 
powerful than instinct,” and he can get satisfaction from 
doing difficult things well irrespective of punishment or 
reward. ; 

In developing a language with animals that makes 
such moral understanding possible, Hearne eschews 
standard, positive-reinforcement training in favor of that 
developed by the father-son training team of Bill and 
Dick Koehler. (Those stern methods will be familiar to 
you if you read about the Koehlers in Michael Lanehan’s 
Atlantic cover story for April, “Four Ways To Walk a 
Dog.”) Hearne illustrates initial Koehler-style training in 
her work with a pointer bitch named Salty. She teaches 
Salty how to “walk” by placing her on a 15-foot line. 
When Salty bolts after one of the family cats, Hearne 
says “nothing to her — nothing at all. Nor do | tug 
suggestively on the line to remind her of me. Instead, | 
drop all fifteen feet of slack into the line and turn and 
run in the opposite direction, touchdown style. Salty hits 
the end of the line and travels, perforce, some distance in 
the direction I am going, tumbling end over end.” 

According to Hearne, and the Koehlers, there's 
nothing cruel or coercive about this method. Whatever 
momentary pain Salty feels is nothing compared with 
the bruises and cuts she so happily ignores when she 
crashes through a plate-glass window after a bird. 
Hearne is quick to distinguish between “punishment” 
and “correction,” “kindness,” and “cruelty.” “A sharp 
two-handed, decisive upward jerk on the training lead, 
performed as impersonally as possible, is correction. 
Irritable, nagging, coaxing tugs and jerks are punish- 
ment, as beatings are.... Corrections are ad- 
ministered out of a deep respect for the dog’s moral and 
intellectual capacity.” In these early training sessions, 
Hearne is establishing the language that will enable later 
two-way “conversations.” In the “syntax” of such a 
relationship, the dog no longer responds merely to 
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“please” its owner or seek approval. 

Of course, you could argue that, syntax and 
metaphysics aside, the dog is trying to avoid punishment 
— and pain. But Hearne is convincing in demonstrating 
the reciprocity of the training relationship, and the 
empathy that is demanded of the trainer. Ill-trained, 
disobedient dogs and horses have merely been told an 
“incoherent” story about themselves by their previous 
owners, one that has no meaning for them, that makes 
no sense of their world. When Hearne first meets her, 
Salty, who sees herself as a mighty huntress, has 
received training only in the nature of cooing and 
bribery, a “story” in which she is merely a “naughty 
pup.” Hearne “revises” this story and in so doing revises 
Salty’s story about herself without rejecting it out of 
hand. 

This revision comes about when Salty takes to digging 
holes in the back yard. The normal corrections and 
commands aren't working, and it’s obvious that to Salty 
hole digging has become sacred. “So I submit myself to 
the holy discipline of hole digging. Dressed in gardening 
clothes, I go into the backyard and discover the Hole. | 
rejoice. | dance a jig around the Hole in celebration of the 
Mystery. I congratulate Salty on the Hole and, still 
dancing, get out a spade and shovel with a view to 
making this perfect thing even more perfect. Salty is 
delighted and helps me dig the Hole. We perfect its 
Form, making it diamond- or heart-shaped. | dance 
another jig when we're done, and, still dancing, | go get 
the garden hose and fill the Hole with water. Then, still 
rejoicing, | put Salty’s head in the Hole. She emerges 
quite quickly (she’s a very strong, agile dog), gasping in 
astonishment and outrage. I am surprised and say, “But 
I thought you loved hole digging!” 

It isn’t long, of course, before the entire hole-digging 
ritual horrifies Salty and she “devotes herself to 
preventing the very thought of holes from coming into 
my mind.”’ Hearne amends: “ This has nothing to do with 
either punishment or authority, and if it is corrupted by 
either, it becomes cruel. | just am, or have become, the 
sort of animal who has this crazy, incurable response to 
the sight of a hole; the only way to handle it is to keep 


me away from holes. ... If 1 get the idea that this is a 
battle of ego and stamina I’m doing punishment, not dog 
training.” 


As trainer and dog move from simple obedience 
training to working situations — tracking and retrieving 
— the “possibility of discourse between us” is expanded. 
A dog that has been taught to sit can assume the formal 
“sit” position on no command, as if it were trying to tell 
the handler something (Hearne suggests, “Please stop 
daydreaming and feed me!” or “Look, | can explain 
about the garbage can, it isn’t the way it looks!’). 
Another dog, “on no command at all,” is able to find a 
child’s missing coat in the middle of a garbage dump 
simply out of her “uncanny ability to detect what does 
not belong.” A police dog removes a billy club from the 
hand of his cop/handler, who is beating a jaywalker — 
the dog “simply knew his job, had his own command of 
the law in a wide sense of ‘law’ and was putting his 
world back in order.” 

Hearne offers numerous fascinating stories about 
animal intelligence as well as animal “moral responsi- 
bility.” But even if you, like I, were attracted to these 
stories when they were excerpted in The New Yorker, 
you may occasionally find the bridge between animal 
training and pk‘losophy wobbly. Although Hearne’s 
narratives are stunning, her prose can be “difficult” — 
not only in the sense of “challenging,” but as in “hard to 
read.” About a remarkable dog named Hans, she writes, 

“His response to the command ‘Fetch!’ was so 
instantaneous, accurate and powerful that it sometimes 
seemed the air must ignite as he leaped from his 
handler’s side” — a sentence equal to what it describes. 
But consider again the Sacred Hole story and one of the 
sentences that concludes it: “This [the sacredness of 
holes} obviously means that unless some other object, 
such as tidy lawns or flower beds or the safety of guests, 
is stronger in my imagination than hole digging, I will 
lose my ability to disapprove of holes, perhaps 
permanently, and in the future chances are quite good 
that unless the foundations of the house are threatened 
I won’t cure any more dogs of hole digging and will 
instead stop and admire their holes.” It’s not just the 
length that makes this sentence tough going; it’s the 
interlocking dependencies of negative and positive 
elements: “This obviously means ... unless ... is 
stronger . . . I will lose . .. to disapprove . . . chances are 
good unless ... . are threatened ... | won't cure ... will 
instead stop and admire . . .” What, finally, will or won't 
the subject “I” do? The meaning isn’t complicated, but 
Hearne, with all her philosophical qualification, makes it 
complicated. Carry such syntax into a discussion of 
Wittgenstein and Derrida and you can imagine the 
results. 

Adam’s Task does boast an endorsing biurb from 
Susan Sontag on the dustjacket, and that should serve as 
fair warning to the fainthearted. But even at her most 
abstruse Hearne can be winning. She makes you want to 
Continued on page 16 
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State of the art 


by Kathy Huffhines 


here was already joy in Sackville (okay, USA 
i Cinema-ville) at the end of the very first day of 
the Second Annual Boston Film and Video 
Festival. By midafternoon they‘d outsold the entire week 
of the 1985 edition, and fest personnel streaming into the 
opening-night party were blissed out — exhausted from 
the effort of rounding up 63 movies and attending to a 
million last-minute details, but thrilled by the long lines 
at the box office, they’d spun into the kind of (non-drug- 
induced) altered states appropriate to the first evening's 
jazz films. 

As it turned out, those early intimations of success 
held throughout the week. Tickets for the big-deal 
movies sold out early and the overflow from some of the 
biggest deals — like Blue Velvet — helped sell out other 
screenings. The festival's programmers had planned 
carefully, though: disappointed Blue Velvet-eers were 
rerouted to the evening's screenings of Rouge Baiser’s 
lively, foxy story of a Parisian Commie teen queen or 
Hell Without Limit’s exotic Mexican-saloon version of 
Kiss of the Spiderwoman, not to the gentler or sillier 
films screened during the day. Negative reviews didn’t 
keep people away from action films like 8 Million Ways 
To Die or “Crocodile” Dundee; favorable notices helped 
pack screenings of The Death of Mario Ricci and The 
Crazy Family (both suggested to festival programmers 
by local critic/professor Gerry Peary). Even the weekday 
shows of Robert Gardner’s powerfully unnerving Forest 
of Bliss and Milos Radivojevic’s uneven but sexy Una, 
My Love filled every plush Copley Place seat with a 
warm body. The video events at the ICA did well, too — 
500 came to the Ernie Kovacs retrospective, 300 to the 
Max Headroom pilot, 180 to the premiere of Michael 
Burlingame’s To a Random. 

And the machinery is already gearing up for next 
year’s festival. This time the programmers will have a 
whole year, not three months, to spend locating good 
films, organizing retrospectives, and doing archival 
archaeology. The longer lead time also allows them to 
broaden the range of programmers: perhaps next year’s 
edition could include contributions by local film 
professors, film and video artists, and such mavens as 
the MFA’s Deac Rossell (who assisted with this year’s 
selections). 


Celebrations 

The other attraction this year, of course, was the 
chance to consume some celebrities. The first offerings 
in the smorgasbord were Frank Gilroy, director of The 
Gig, and Bertrand Tavernier, director of Round 
Midnight. Gilroy shared stories of trying the gig circuit 
himself, as a trumpeter: “But I quit to become a 
playwright when I discovered I didn’t have the talent — 
or drive.” Tavernier reminisced about the days he spent 
haunting the Blue Note in Paris during the ‘50s, listening 
to Bud Powell and Miles Davis. The best anecdotes of 
the evening were those about Tavernier’s star, tenor-sax 
player Dexter Gordon — tales of Gordon smoking joints 
in the White House when he played for Jimmy Carter, 
stories of his comeback at Sandy's a few years ago. “I 
went into his dressing room to ask whether | could 
record him for National Public Radio,” said one Gordon 
fan. “He took a drag on fits joint .. . and gave me a stare 
... one of his long stares . . . and said, ‘Do I get p-a-i-d?’ ” 

Of course, some celebs had their own ideas about 
consumption. “Pasta and lobster!” was Robert Duvall’s 
cry when he arrived for the closing-night screening of 
The Lightship. Crazed for crustaceans, nuts for noodles, 
he had spent two days investigating Boston’s seafood 
and linguini palaces. “Tangos?” he also asked hopefully 





Joyce van Patten, Lenny von Dohlen, and Toni Kalem of Billy Galvin: learning 


— but he couldn't get no satisfaction, since Boston hasn't 
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the accent in Southie 


Festival atmosphere 


yet been swept by LA’s latest retro dance craze. 

It was heartening to see how closely Blue Velvet 
director David Lynch resembles Kyle MacLachlan, the 
star of his current hit about a college kid who's drawn 
into kinky adventures when he discovers a dis- 
membered ear in a vacant lot. Both of them have the 
same square jaw and fleshy face of good boys who, like 
bruisable peaches, could easily go bad. Like 
MacLachlan’s in Blue Velvet, Lynch's hair is carefully 
shaved and clipped along the sides of his head, drawing 
attention to ears that look pink. Vulnerable. Easy to 
violate. “You know,” I said, “I can’t help noticing your, 
uh . .. | mean: how did you capture those eerie qualities 
in MacLachlan’s face? In the too-velvety roses? The 
patent-leather bug?” “I photographed the roses in very 
bright sunlight,” he said, offering the perfect Norman 
Rockwell recipe: if you're filming the dark underbelly of 
your average garden, use plenty of sunlight. 

If there were a TV show called Hair Styles of the 
Weird and Famous, Lynch and John Waters could both 
make appearances. Waters has what may be the world’s 
oddest moustache — a thin line of fuzz that looks like a 
tweezed eyebrow and rides the outline of his upper lip. 
When he appeared in a sedate suit for his film orgy on 
Saturday, the moustache and a pair of gold lamé loafers 
were his only outré signatures — until he started talking. 
He spoke with the timing of a stand-up comic and the 
ease engendered by sitting in a large den of 875 fans who 
were asking about his stars as if they were long-lost pals 
(“Is Edie’s Baltimore shop still open?” “How's Mink 
Stole?’”’). Analyzing his career, Waters discussed his early 
influences: “Porno magazines for their pictures of 
happy, naked idiots on pogo sticks.” And his present 
inspirations: “Books on autoerotic deaths and excessive 
Catholic practices, like the eating disorders of saints.” 
And his future plans: “Making a movie with Joey 
Heatherton — or Pia Zadora — or Liberace. At this point 
in his career, Liberace should take a chance. It's time for 
him to do Chainsaw Massacre III.” 


Quoteria 

Many other films and videos arrived with escorts, 
among them Edie Adams, who came to town on Sunday 
bearing the Ernie Kovacs tapes recently compiled by the 
Museum of Broadcasting, looking as if it couldn't 
possibly be 35 years since her old Muriel-cigar-ad days, 
and telling wild stories about her first collaborations 
with Kovacs on their early-morning Philadelphia talk 
show. “I'd be in my apartment, hear the show's theme, 
and say, ‘Oh, I'd better get to work.’ When I arrived with 
my hair in pincurls, Ernie would be at the studio door 
with a camera, shooting my entrance.” Then there was 
director Rob Nilsson saying Signal Seven is based on the 
days he spent driving a cab around here during the ‘60s: 
“The movie's plot is an epic cab journey, taken from 
several of those Omigod-what-a-night Boston nights.” 
Meanwhile, in Positive 1.D., Andy Anderson has made 
the first good movie about rape and the way it dissolves 
a woman's security — her identity as wife, mother, 
homemaker. Serious stuff, but Anderson says “the 
movie started with my sympathy for my own mother 
She used to undermine our routines by making layer 
cakes of foam rubber, frosting them, then watching our 
expressions when we tried to cut a piece.” Speaking of 
identity, how did Lenny von Dohlen, a Dutch Catholic 
Texan actor, tackle the role of an Irish Catholic Boston 
construction worker in Billy Galvin, the most Bostonian 
film in the festival? “At least I had one out of four,” he 
said. “And | learned the accent by hanging around 
Southie and the Champions, the Everett bar where some 


Continued on page 17 
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Film 


Sean Connery and F. Murray Abraham: O be some other Name! 


The monk trap 


The Name of the Rose: Eco and the bogeymen 


by Owen Gleiberman 


THE NAME OF THE ROSE. Directed by Jean-Jacques 
Annaud. Written by Andrew Birkin, Gerard Brach, 
Howard Franklin, and Alain Godard. With Sean 
Connery, F. Murray Abraham, Christian Slater, 
Michael Lonsdale, Feodor Chaliapin Jr., William 
Hickey, Ron Perlman, and Elya Baskin. A Twentieth 
Century-Fox release. At the Nickelodeon and the 
Harvard Square and in the suburbs. 


his way to the end of Umberto Eco’s fetishistically 
detailed medieval murder mystery The Name of the 
Rose in order to review the picture, you'd probably have 


I f you had a nickel for every movie critic who fought 


a tidy sum. (Lacking the stamina to make it through, I 
plead guilty to professional neglect of duty.) Then again, 
director Jean-Jacques Annaud (Quest for Fire) and his 
team of screenwriters (Andrew Birkin, Gerard Brach, 
Howard Franklin, and Alain Godard) have all but 
jettisoned the scholarly noodlings — impromptu lec- 
tures on medieval heresies, an ongoing debate on faith 
versus rationalism — that gave Eco’s surprise bestseller 
its peculiar density. Billed as “a palimpsest of Umberto 
Eco’s novel,” the movie is just a crudely entertaining 
gothic whodunit set amid the squalid grandeur of a 14th- 
century monastery, with Sean Connery (in a puckish star 
turn) as the sleuth hero, a Sherlock Holmes-Hercule 





Poirot figure who attempts to solve a bizarre chain of 
murders. What gives the film its distinction isn’t the plot, 
or the metaphysical morsels left over from the novel, but 
the murky, lurid atmosphere. That and the creative 
casting. 

This has to be one of the grisliest crews of horror-film 
faces ever assembled. It’s a cast to set Ken Russell (or 
John Waters) salivating, and it gives the usual whodunit 
mechanics a colorfully creepy dimension: with their 
plug-ugly mugs set off by the familiar medieval-monk 
tonsure (that combination of bald head and meticulously 
barbered doughnut fringe that even the hardest-core 
punks might find a little scary), the denizens of this 
abbey appear capable of deeds far more twisted than 
mere murder. Take Malachia (Volker Prechtel), the 
sinister librarian whose hawk nose slopes into a pair of 
bulbous bumps, as though it were about to give birth to 
twins. Or take Ubertino de Casale, the benevolent 
“ancient mystic” played by William Hickey. As the 
decrepit Don Prizzi in Prizzi’s Honor, Hickey stole 
nearly every scene he was in. The surprise here is that, 
playing a benevolent monk, he gives the exact same 
performance — same half-closed eyes, same gooey, 
fawning voice, same smiling-cadaver sliminess. Also 
helping fill the abbey with good cheer are Berengar 
(Michael Habeck), an obese fellow with a ghostly-white 
head who slithers around like Uncle Fester on 
Quaaludes; a homosexual lecher, he punishes himself 
for his sacrilegious desires by flogging his back with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails. There’s Jorge de Burgos (Feodor 
Chaliapin Jr.), the ancient blind monk who has poached 
eggs instead of eyes, and whose fiercely puritanical 
lectures on the evil of laughter make your average 
Talmudic scholar sound like Henny Youngman. There's 
Severinus, the herbalist, played by Elya Baskin, the 
clown-faced actor who was Robin Williams's Russian 
comrade in Moscow on the Hudson; with his oddly 
melancholy leer, he has the dubious distinction of being 
the actor on screen least flattered by his monk haircut. 
And let us not forget Salvatore (Ron Perlman). A 
cretinous hunchback whose baboon face is dominated 
by a single front tooth, this most animalistic of monks is 
there to remind us that in the Middle Ages, regardless of 
how lowly you thought you were under the sight of 
God, there was probably someone lowlier. 

By shoving these dashing specimens into the camera, 
The Name of the Rose gives off a whiff of exploitation. 
Yet one also senses a higher purpose at work. The way 
the film revels in the borderline grotesquerie of its 
characters becomes a way of gently mocking, or at least 
undercutting, the religious solemnity of the cloistered 
setting — of showing us that the punishing purity of a 
monk’s faith was, in part, a response to the poverty and 
deformity and chaos of medieval life. Man, the movie 
says, is a wretched creature: a godless one. That a series 
of murders should unfold at a monastery comtes to seem 
Continued on page 11 





Ain't X grand? 


' by Owen Gleiberman 


X — THE UNHEARD MUSIC. Directed by W.T. 
Morgan. With X. A Skouras Pictures release. At 
Copley Place. 


f you're a devotee of X, perhaps the one American 

punk band comparable in soul-stirring power to the 

Sex Pistols or the Clash, you won't learn much new 
about the group in X — The Unheard Music, but that 
shouldn’t keep you from having a mighty good time at it. 
This documentary scrapbook, composed of concert 
snippets, brief, intimate glimpses of the band members, 
a recording session or two, and lots of video madness 
(campy ‘50s TV clips, low-budget videos, home movies), 
may be too freewheeling for its own good, but it’s been 
assembled with some of the same mixture of irreverence 
and fan-mag zeal that marked the superb 1979 Who 
documentary The Kids Are Alright. The film's 
enthusiasm is so infectious even nondevotees may find 
themselves converted. 

The band members more than live up to such loving 
scrutiny. Rock and roll’s most dynamic performers tend 
to be the most colorful (and cagy) off stage as well, and 
in X’s case, they're also the friendliest. Can this sweet, 
smily, wholesome-looking bunch really be the same one 
that came up through the anarchic inferno of Los 
Angeles’s hardcore punk scene? Most of X — The 
Unheard Music was filmed in (or before) 1982, when the 
band had achieved national recognition but was 
beginning to weary of its perpetual cult status. (Guitarist 
Billy Zoom, who'd been threatening to leave for years 
unless the band met with more success, finally split, 
following the commercial failure of the 1985 album Ain‘t 
Love Grand.) The Unheard Music reveals the group as a 
collection of ironically serene, fun-loving eccentrics. 
Drummer D.J. Bonebrake is a sprightly cut-up who likes 
to stand in his room tapping out themes to ‘60s television 
shows on his marimba. Zoom, who loses his demented 
gleam when he’s not holding an instrument (on stage, 
where he never stops smiling, he could be Christopher 
Walken on a helium jag), tinkers with his motor scooter, 
reminisces about his jazz-musician father, or starts 
fiddling with his guitar, whereupon his tongue — 
apparently of its own accord — will pop out of his mouth 
in the corny-lewd tradition of Gene Simmons. John Doe 
and Exene Cervenka, whose relationship has always 
formed the stormy nexus of the group’s songs (the two 
were still married when the film was shot), seem 
relatively down-to-earth for a couple of punk bohe- 
mians who met in poetry class. The two have their 
flamboyant sides, to be sure. Exene, whose red fiberglass 
hairdos and turquoise mascara jobs can make her look 


like a fleshy, domestic Vampira, will doodle on top of 
her hand with a magic marker; John, who dresses in 
denim and biker boots, offers occasional hints of the 
barroom rowdy within. But these two seem most 
comfortable when they can sit around their living room 
singing a loving, impromptu rendition of Hank 
Williams’s “Honky-Tonk Blues.” 

Perhaps this niceness is a clue to the band’s artistic 
power. On stage, X's writhing fury doesn’t erupt in a 


vacuum; it somehow takes off from everything that’s 
traditional and sane in the group, pushing the music to 
greater extremes of desolation and yearning. In their 
homegrown way, John Doe and Exene redefine what it 
means for two people to sing together. Most harmony is 
a matter of different voices blending seamlessly into one, 
but the singer-songwriters of X suggest a single voice 
that’s been ripped apart and is now fighting to unify 
itself. Exene takes the upper register, her words half 
sung and half shouted, her voice clinging to a single note 
until, at the end of a phrase, it comes spiraling 
downward in a caterwauling wail — as haunting a sound 
as any in rock. John comes up beneath her in fourths and 
fifths, intervals so strangely elemental they scarcely 

z Continued on page 11 
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Total eclipse 


by Charles Taylor 


HALF MOON STREET. Directed by Bob Swaim. 
Written by Swaim and Edward Behr, from the novella 
Doctor Slaughter, by Paul Theroux. With Sigourney 
Weaver, Michael Caine, Nadim Sawalha, and Keith 
Buckley. A Twentieth Century-Fox release. At the 
Charles and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


ore than any other actress today, Sigourney 

Weaver embodies the tension between hauteur 

and sensuality that was the essence of so many 
femaie stars of Hollywood's goiden era. Weaver has the 
kind of innate glamor that made the young Katharine 
Hepburn so charming, but that glamor comes across in a 
peculiarly modern way. Brainy and self-assured, she 
doesn’t hold back or play coy. Her lithe build and long 
neck give her a regal air, but she’s the last actress you'd 
find doing a Mery! Streep grande dame turn. She goes at 








The dark side of Weaver and Caine 


her roles with a physicality that (especially if you see her 
on stage) transmits the palpable pleasure she takes in 
her work, and she’s got a large capacity for cutting up in 
unexpected ways. That's what made her one of the best 
things in Ghostbusters, and probably what allowed her 
to feel at home in the plays of her friend Christopher 
Durang. And it’s been there in other places, like that 
scene in The Year of Living Dangerously where she let 
loose a full-throated laugh at seeing Mel Gibson after 
they've been caught in the rain. 

Half Moon Street marks the first time she’s been 
utterly defeated by her material. The movie is based on 
Paul Theroux’s novella Doctor Slaughter, the story of a 
calculating American scholar named Lauren Slaughter 
who lives in London and works at an_ institute 
specializing in Middle Eastern studies; after receiving an 
anonymous videocassette detailing London’s burgeon- 








ing escort-service scene, she decides it would the perfect 
way to supplement her meager income. But money isn’t 
her only objective. She also enjoys the sense of control 
the job gives her, not just over her clients but over a cold, 
hostile city. Theroux’s Graham Greene-ish twist is that 
Lauren, who fancies that she’s calling the shots, becomes 
the pawn in an assassination scheme. The book is a 
quick, amusing (if icy) read, but the heroine is such a 
frozen soul that there's practically no way anyone could 
have turned what is essentially a psychological character 
study into a successful movie. Still, Half Moon Street is a 
disaster. Coming after Aliens, the movie could have 
been a real setback for Weaver — that is, were it not 
destined to disappear from the theaters within a couple 
of weeks. 

The director, Bob Swaim, is American, but he made a 
name for himself with the French policier La balance, a 
watchable enough movie, though there wasn’t enough 
going on in it (either dramatically or stylistically) to lift it 
above the routine. in Half Moon Street, Swaim sprinkles 
the spy-versus-spy intrigue (which occupied only the 
last few pages of Theroux’s story) throughout the film in 
a sort of thriller subplot. There are numerous cuts to an 
unidentified individual monitoring Lauren on a bank of 
TV screens. Swaim probably means to entice us with 
these shadowy scenes while making a point about the 


sinister workings of foriegn affairs, but they just come 


off as unintelligible. 

He's also tried to combine the intrigue with a love 
story by enlarging the role of one of the novella’s minor 
characters, Lord Bulbeck, an aging diplomat who 
becomes Lauren's steadiest customer, and lowering his 
age from 70 to around 55, so he can be plaved by Michael 
Caine. There's much more emphasis on the Middle East 
peace plan Bulbeck is working on (though not enough 
for you to understand what's going on) and also on 
another of Lauren's lovers, a rich Palestinian. The love 
story has been seized on by Twentieth Century-Fox in 
order to sell the film, and it's like an absurdly 
intellectualized version of the sort of ‘40s romance the 
ads ("Can their love survive Half Moon Street?’’) make it 
seem, with Weaver as the independent woman who 
unexpectedly finds love with the dignified older man 

What's stupefyingly awful about Half Moon Street is 
that its disparate plots are floating around in a stew of 
literary conceits that aspire to be some sort of comment 
on sexuality, commerce, commitment versus detach- 
ment, and so on. At times, particularly in a scene in an 
English country house with waxworks inhabitants, the 
picture takes on some of the “Huh?” quality of last vear's 
sociological talk fest Plenty (also produced by Edward R 
Pressman). This is one of those international movies that 
seem to be taking place nowhere in particular; the screen 
is so underpopulated that you start scanning it for extras 
Swaim is out to capture the book's drizzly view of 

Continued on page 11 





Trailers 
THE BOY WHO COULD FLY 


hen people fly in movies, they usually become 
W projectiles — think of Superman rocketing 

through the stratosphere. The beguiling thing 
about The Boy Who Could Fly is the way it seems less 
pushy, more at home with the air. It isn’t until well into 
the movie that you actually find out whether Eric (Jay 
Underwood), a near autistic small-town teen, actually 
can fly. Ever since his parents died in a plane crash, 
when he was a small boy, he’s given up speaking and 
taken to sitting perched on his windowsill, arms 
outstretched like a bird’s wings, poised for flight, sensing 
the movements of the air. You may not know whether 
Eric can fly, but if he can, you know what his flying 
might be like: not macho, but go-with-the-flow — the 
natural expression of a being so closely identified with 
air that he’s almost made the switch from corporeal to 
ethereal. 

His immediate problem is that the town’s authorities 
want to yank him from the house of his well-meaning 
boozehound uncle (played in basset-hound fashion by 
Fred Gwynne) and clap him into an institution. That's 
the situation when Milly (Lucy Deakins) moves in next 
door with her widowed mother (Bonnie Bedelia) and kid 
brother (Fred Savage). She's not yet recovered from the 
loss of her father, who committed suicide when he 
learned he had cancer. Her friendship with the silent boy 
next door begins when they glimpse each other through 
their bedroom windows. They use glances to exchange 
confidences and sense traits they have in common: 
unlike the other noisy high-schoolers, they've de- 
veloped a rich inner life after their parents’ deaths. Eric’s 
is about as internalized as you can get, and it sets him 
completely apart; he alternates between a delicate, 
birdlike probing of the outer world and complete 
withdrawal. To the delight of his kindly high-school 
counselor (Colleen Dewhurst), Milly succeeds in draw- 
ing him out a bit. The big breakthrough comes in a 
deserted gym, when he returns a stray basketball to her, 
then goes a step farther and catches it when she throws 
it to him. But he'll do it only for her. When she tries to 
duplicate the catch game in front of a bunch of kids, 
Underwood's Eric shrinks inside his skin like a turtle, 
turning totally opaque, withdrawing all responses, just 
letting the ball hit him. He’s always mute, but his 
message invariably comes through; and here, his 
extreme version of a normal kid’s shy withdrawal takes 
on an almost mythic dimension. 

Milly, on the other hand, has a much more normal 
way of taking two steps forward and one step back. In all 
the scenes with her family, you get the feeling she 
knows more about her mother and brother than they 


Eric, she’s still reticent and secretive — and tactful. Eric 
can’t begin to come out of himself until he meets Milly; 
she not only knows what everyone is thinking and 
feeling, she feels obliged to help. Not that it’s taken to 
Florence Nightingale extremes. When a loudmouthed 
classmate starts laying on airhead recipes for social 
success, Deakins shows how Milly listens in a sort of 
doubtful silence. She’s interested but a bit put off — 
dying to be popular but knowing better than to listen to 
this jerky adviser. Deakins gives a near-faultless 
ordinary-girl performance, capturing the tentativeness 
of being caught between her desire to fit in with the 
usual high-school hierarchies and her sensitivity to an 
unusual boy. 

Like Rob Reiner and Ron Howard, writer/director 
Nick Castle is best at making you connect with 
characters. His 1984 sleeper, The Last Starfighter, about 
a kid who leaves a trailer park to become an intergalactic 
hero, brought a comic perspective to teenagers in a Star 
Wars setting. The hardware never counted for as much 
as the.kid’s homesickness or the funny complications. 
But The Boy Who Could Fly is a real advance, tender and 
mystical, Like many good stories, it’s really an ancient 
one, a fairy tale about a prince and princess and a test. 
Can he save her from death? Can she save him from 
imprisonment? Do these kinds of things happen only in 
dreams — or can they be real? What's really surprising is 
how specifically Castle can attach this mythic undertow 
to the particulars of autistic withdrawal and a teenage 
girl’s patient advances, making his story immediate. He 
hasn't yet shed all his slick reflexes — the sitcom back- 
ground figures of the little brother, high-school side- 
kick, and out-of-it uncle belong on the small screen. But 
The Boy Who Could Fly leaves little doubt that Castle is 
going onward and upward. At the Cheri and the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Kathy Huffhines 


“CROCODILE” DUNDEE 


aul Hogan, the star of “Crocodile” Dundee, is to 
P Australians what Maurice Chevalier was to 

Frenchmen: a self-appointed national representa- 
tive who seeks to charm foreigners by playing an 
unctuous cartoon version of his countrymen. Hogan, 
who worked as a Sydney bridge rigger before parlaying 
a spot on a TV talent show into a career as a talk-show 
host and pitchman, was first glimpsed in this country 
doing his life-of-the-outback routine in a series of ads for 
the Australian Tourist Commission, That's essentially 
what he’s doing in “Crocodile” Dundee, his first motion 
picture, which is being partly promoted by Qantas Air 
Lines and is already the highest-grossing film in 
Australian box-office history. The picture is a loose 
picaresque that attempts to sell the charms of life down 
under, largely by dumping on a ridiculously contrived 


know about'themselves. Notas silentand, withdrawn as)<Manhattane, oA6) ho. apices ney? ‘revs vite 


Hogan (who cowrote the screenplay from his own 
story) plays Michael J. “Crocodile” Dundee, an adven- 
turer who has gained notoriety after surviving in the 
bush for a week following a crocodile attack. The stories 
of his adventure intrigue a daring American reporter, 
Sue (Linda Kozlowski), who is seeking out stories for her 
New York paper. Managing to contact the elusive 
Dundee, she gets him to take her on a day-long journey 
into the bush to see where his accident occurred. 

There's no real plot, just a series of culture-shock gags 
centering first on the reporter's escapades in the bush 
and then on Dundee’s escapades when he accompanies 
her back to New York. The difference is that though 
we're meant to sympathize with him as he encounters 
the danger, the snobbery, and the heartbreak of the big 
city, Sue is made the continual butt of the joke as the 
helpless urban female who comes to realize she needs a 
man to take care of her. At the beginning, she responds 
to the entreaties of her editor fiancé (Mark Blum) to be 
careful by saying, “Don’t worry about me, I’m a New 
Yorker.” This street-smart reporter is soon reduced to a 
helpless clinging woman whom Dundee saves from one 
scrape after another in the bush, until she tells him, 
“You're right, this is no place for a city girl.” Apparently, 
one of the failings of city girls is that they just don’t 
know how to dress: Sue tramps around the broiling, 
insect-infested outback in a series of tight backless tank 
tops and short shorts, which she then removes to reveal 
a perilously skimpy bathing suit. Even when Dundee 
makes observations like “You're a woman — you're a 
reporter — that makes you the biggest busybody in the 
world,” that doesn’t deter her from falling for the lug; 
she looks at him adoringly and says, “I feel just like Jane 
in a Tarzan cartoon.” (This supposedly savvy journalist 
is so smitten she doesn’t even blow the whistle on him 
when she discovers that his surival story is mostly a 
crock and that the attack occurred when he was 
poaching crocodiles.) 

The way Dundee mistakes the denizens of New York 
for the friendliest people on earth is supposed to mark 
him as a charming innocent. And of course, strutting 
around in his black, flat-brim hat and leather boots and 
jacket, he’s man enough to handle whatever the city 
throws at him, from muggers and angry pimps to high- 
society coke fiends and transvestites who try to pick him 
up. The only truly friendly people he meets are the 
whores, who are all eager to offer the affable Aussie a 
freebie (after a while I began thinking they were with the 
Manhattan Tourist Commission). But not only does 
Hogan, ever conscious of being a national representative 
(in 1985 he was picked Australian of the Year), have 
Dundee turn them down, he manages only a few brief 
kisses with his costar. He’s also careful about espousing 
any views that might put Australia in a bad light 
Dundee tells Sue he has no opinion on the arms race or 
the nuclear issue (“none of my business”), but when she 
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Oliver, Patrick, Baxtresser, and Mahler: trying to get the images-into focus 


Theater 


Bad-dream vacation 


The Movies’ South American sexual politics 


by Carolyn Clay 


MAKE IT LIKE THE MOVIES, by Olive Crawford. 
Directed by Vincent Murphy. Set designed by Don 
Meuse. Costumes by Craig Sonnenberg. Lighting by 
John R. Malinowski. Sound by Philip S. Braen. With 
Suzanne Baxtresser, Kathleen Patrick, Mikki Lipsey, 
Allen Oliver, Jim Kaufman, Vincent P. Mahler, 
George Moseley, and Diego Arciniegas-Tafur. 
Presented by TheaterWorks, in association with the 
Suffolk Theater Company, at the Suffolk University 


Theatre, Thursdays through Saturdays through Octo- 
ber 4. 


the Movies, mercifully doesn’t. The play, which 
is having its world premiere at TheaterWorks, is 
neither black-and-white nor splashed out in lurid 
technicolor; it is no simplistic confrontation of slasher 
and slip-clad vigilante, 4 la Extremities. Unfortunately, 
its structure is less cinematic than fragmented, and a lot 


O live Crawford’s rape reminiscence, Make It like 


of the fragments belong on the cutting-room floor. 
Crawford has aimed her camera in so many directions 
that no one image, or message, can come into focus. 

The overwhelming impression is that Make It like the 
Movies recounts a traumatic personal experience that 
has been filtered through a pretty coarse artistic sieve. 
Indeed, first-person direct address, amid a swirl of 
threatening memory, is its strongest suit — especially at 
TheaterWorks, where the rape victim’s short mono- 
logues are delivered with a dazed and quizzical 
intelligence by actress Suzanne Baxtresser. But Bax- 
tresser’s character, a shy, self-analytic woman named 
Karen, seems to peer inward and backward less through 
a camera lens than through the looking glass. Her 
remembered rape takes place in some spare, south-of- 
the-border wonderland populated by Mad Hatter 
tourists, Cheshire gurus, and white, rabid sexists. 
Crawford means to deal with class of cultures, as well as 
with a sexual assault, but the juxtaposition of rape and 
racism leads to a thematic melee. And when the dust 
settles, what is most affecting is the rent in Karen's 
innocence, her small-world view, as a result of the rape. 
Forget Latin America; Karen can’t travel through a 
supermarket, she reports, without having the hair on her 
arms bristle in the vicinity of certain people. She believes 
it has to do with “how close their violence is to the 
surface.” 

In Make It like the Movies, the violence lurks, for the 
most part, beneath the surface — a glinting veneer of 
festive angst and poverty on which tourists and natives 
dance, always at arm’s length. According to Karen’s old 
friend, Arabel, whom she is visiting at this unnamed and 
remote resort “somewhere in Latin America,” the 
indigenous culture values appearance above truth. “It is 
what is seen, not what is said, that is important.” In this 
case, Karen's having been seen with a native lover 
negates her struggle against her rapist, who is also a nice 
local youth — so nice that he repeats “por favor” over 
and over-while raping her. Apparently every good boy 
who says please deserves favor. 

If appearance is all, Karen’s does not change with her 
violation. A visiting policeman asks her repeatedly what 
she has “lost” and then lists a wallet, a skirt, her shoes, 
assigning to each item a monetary value. It would have 
been useful, he counsels, if she had gouged or gashed 
the rapist, thus providing surface signs of his guilt. As it 
stands, everything looks the same as before — like 
bartender Ramén’s eggs, sucked out by a serpent in the 
night so that they appear whole but are as useless as 
Humpty Dumpty for making huevos rancheros. Karen 
too feels that her essential albumen is missing; it’s as if 
she had been “embalmed with someone else’s blood.” 

Crawford, a San Francisco writer, expresses these feel- 
ings of numbness and alienation, as well as the frantic 
desire to reconstitute oneself as a normal sexual being, 
with a sometimes ironic eloquence. But she has no no- 
tion how to encase them in even an expressionistic play, 
so that the milieu in which Karen goes through the 
motions of her vacation is at once too specific and too 
sketchy. Among the inhabitants of the primitive resort, 
where ice melts so fast “you'd think the sun was 
swallowing it,” only Arabel, played with a slinky, 





Rite on white 


by Skip Ascheim 


KOMACHI, based on Sotoba Komachi, by Yukio 
Mishima, translated by Donald Keene. Additional 
texts by Peter Handke and Samuel Beckett. Music 
composed by Michael Billow. Directed by Daniel 
Banks. Set designed by Pieter Smit. Lighting by John 
Malinowski. Costumes by Lauri.Liverman. Sound by 
Frank Truncale. Visuals by Martha Swetzoff and 
Cathy Copeland. With Jennifer Graham and Tracy 


Cronin. Presented by Say Theatre at the Agassiz 
Theatre, Thursdays through Sundays through Octo- 


ber 4. 

raped in white, the Agassiz Theatre looks like a 
D futuristic operating room. In the orchestra area 
in front of the stage, where the live action in Say 
Theatre’s Komachi takes place, a low white bench sits on 
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a sheet that covers the floor. A steep triangular ramp 
(never used) cuts a white gash on the stage above; there 
more sheets hang on either side of a movie screen. In 
what appear to be moving pictures projected over slides, 
mud oozes over rocks while lightning flashes. These 
images give way to pulsating, undulating forms, 
indistinct but unmistakably organic, and finally to fish 
swimming in slow motion. A soundtrack begins to emit 
distorted groans synchronized to the fish’s gaping 
mouth movements. A rock beat creeps in, turtles replace 
the fish, and several voices start reciting a long litany of 
pseudo-similes — Austrian author Peter Handke’s poem 
“Prophecy.” “A statue will stand like a statue, an 
audience will behave like an audience,” and so on. To 
this swelling overture of tautologies, while a Godot-bare 
tree is silhouetted on the screen, an old woman shuffles 
into the field of white, foraging for cigarette butts. 

Although distancing the spectator with self-conscious 
artsiness, this extended prologue to Daniel Banks’s 
staging of Yukio Mishima’s Sotoba Komachi does retain 
some incantatory power. Unfortunately, the effect 
dissipates when the old woman, played by Jennifer 
Graham, begins to count her butt collection in a voice far 
too young and too bland for the 99-year-old hag, 
Komachi. And Graham's powdered hair — her only 
concession, other than a stooped posture, to age — is no 
match for her robust, youthful features. The story 
concerns a legendary figure (based on a renowned 
ninth-century court beauty and poet) who, as a vain 
young woman, forced a suitor to revisit her 100 times 
before she would receive him. Alas, on the 100th night, 
no doubt a-tremble with expectation, the would-be lover 
expired; Komachi has spent the ensuing 80 years as a 
wandering beggar consumed with remorse. In Mishi- 
ma’s version, a drunken young Poet happens upon the 
aged crone in a park and finds himself swept up in her 
tale. To him, her wrinkles disappear, and she’s beautiful 
again. Imagining himself transported back to her youth, 
he re-enacts the spurned lovér’s agony and death. The 
dramatic effectiveness of the Poet's thrall depends on 
the contrast between his vision and ours: to us, Komachi 
has to look repulsive; her clothes should be the smelly 
rags she describes, not the presentable peasant shaw! 
she wears here. 

Considering the degree of stylization in Banks’s 
treatment (Mishima’s script has a surface naturalism), 
you can’t help wondering why the director hasn’t used 
masks to enhance the contradiction, particularly in view 
of his program notes extolling the noh tradition, from 
which the play derives. In the original Sotoba Komachi 
which was written by the l4th-century actor/impresaio 
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easygoing sensuality by Kathleen Patrick, seems likely 
to turn sideways and display a third dimension. Allen 
Oliver's Ramén, too, is relaxed and pleasant, serving up 
exposition with the drinks in coconuts, and he makes 
concrete poetry of some pretty sticky narration. But Jim 
Kaufman's “Santa Fe Fred” and Vincent P. Mahler's 
“Kenneth (the Mighty Cloud of Gloom),” however 
effusive, are just stick-figure representatives of (a) the 
exploitative and (b) the parasitic sexist gringo. As for the 
Albee-esque tourist couple played by Mikki Lipsey and 
George Moseley, they are such guzzling grotesques that 
when their personal tragedy is suddenly thrust 
centerstage you half-expect flies to swarm around it. 
Director Vincent Murphy does manage to envelop the 
play’s disparate parts in an atmosphere — a spooky, 
sweltering one where figures lurk in darkened doorways 
and nothing seems much purer than the water. Some of 
his trademark gimmicks with shadow and scrim prove 
particularly apt, as when Karen and her Latin lover flirt 
through a gauze barrier indicative of the “limited 
intimacy” that, according to the locals, tourist and native 
are allowed. (The implication is that by crossing this 
divide, by having her lover to dinner as well as to bed, 
Karen is complicit in her subsequent rape; she has been 
too naive, or too colonialistic, to abide by local law.) John 
R. Malinowski's lighting enhances Murphy's picture of a 
world both exotic and shabby, without winter or electric 
illumination; and the rapist’s pathetic litany of “por 
favor” whispers through the piece like a sea breeze. Still, 
Murphy has relied on the striking use of silhouette 
before, from Me and My Shadow (adapted from John 
Barth's “Petition’’) to Coming Through Slaughter (based 
on Michael Ondaatje’s treatment of jazz legend Buddy 
Bolden) and Scheherazade’s Sister (which peered into 
the Arabian night, again through Barth's eyes). It's 
beginning to seem a signature — like Frank Sinatra’s 
singing “My Way.” And here the familiar, smoky 
directorial embellishment must stand in for coherence. 
But surely no one could fault Murphy's use of 
actresses Patrick, a TheaterWorks veteran, and Bax- 
tresser, an erstwhile Reality Theater stalwart too long 
absent from the Boston stage. Both are accustomed to 
treading experimental waters without drowning in 
stylization. Here they create a warm, solicitous friend- 
ship, if not out of thin air, out of some pretty anorectic 
scripting. Patrick’s Arabel, who does not glide so much 
as undulate through her tropical life, is not only earthy 
and freewheeling but also possessed of an almost feline 
wisdom. She shakes off scorpions and confessions with 
the same mix of horror and grace. And Baxtresser’s 
Karen, though clearly educated and bright, always 
seems a little bewildered. She’s just the sort of woman 
who might show up on the equator, as she does here, 
wearing a prim suit; and there’s a delightful awkward- 
ness about her as she observes herself letting her hair 
down. Baxtresser is also more than equal to the piece’s 
dramatic climax — as she returns in her mind's eye to the 
scene of the crime, she moves from pain to incredulity to 
self-doubt, stepping gingerly over the clichés and 
pulling you with her. Now if only these two splendid 
actresses would stroll down a dark beach and run into 
John Barth. 0 





Kan‘ami (the founder of noh), the wretched Komachi sits 
ona holy stupa that she mistakes for a log and incurs the 
condemnation of a pair of righteous Buddhist priests. 
Infused with wisdom from her sacred perch, she 
disputes with them, but soon she’s possessed by the 
spirit of the dead suitor. Feeling his torment, she prays 
for her own salvation. 

Besides being a celebrated author, Mishima was 
before his ritual suicide in 1970 the leader of a neo- 
samurai cult with homoerotic overtones. Here he 
transfers the debate from the religious realm to the 
artistic, for him the meeting ground of idealism and 
sexuality. His Komachi intrudes on several pairs of 
lovers in the park, driving them from their benches. At 
Agassiz, these characters are reduced to voices on the 
soundtrack, isolating the two central figures in a private, 
time-warped sphere. There they argue the dialectic of 
love and emptiness, she warning him that to find her 
beautiful is to court death, he protesting that love must 
out. An intensely ambivalent passion develops — or 
ought to. But Banks's casting of a woman, Tracy Cronin, 
to play the Poet cuts directly against the play's sexual 
grain. Although Cronin has a faint androgyny about her, 
she sounds female and carries herself like a woman in 
man’s clothing. Perhaps Banks means to allude slyly to 
noh’s all-male acting tradition, or even to the author's 
same-sex proclivities. But the actress carries no carnal 
charge of either persuasion; there’s more explicit stuff on 
the movie screen, where a bare male torso and a 
wrapped female one dance around each other — albeit 
chastely. And Cronin, relying on a standard moony 
expression, adds no individual touches to her generic 
drunken poet. 

Whereas Kan’‘ami’s Komachi ends on the hopeful note 
of prayer, Mishima’s heroine, having endured the death 
of her lover a second time, resumes counting her’ 
cigarette butts. The playwright sentences her to life on 
the karmic treadmill, but Banks has other ideas. In his 
program notes, the director asserts that “Komachi is a 
fable of humanity, a mutual discovery that it is necessary 
to share of oneself — to love — in order to live.” His 
grieving Komachi cradles the dead Poet's head in her 
lap; then, accompanied by a piped-in passage from 
Samuel Beckett's dramaticule Rockaby (in which the line 
“Time she stopped” is prominent), she proceeds to 
rescatter her collection of butts. In the end, her spotlit 
face is radiant with the expectation of redemption. This 
apotheosis seems a banal gloss on the playwright's 
nihilism — but then, Mishima’s secular despair might 
itself be taken by a Buddhist for an even slicker varnish. 
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At the Skating Rink: the case of the missing myth 


Dance 






Back from the USSR 


Plus some Yankee ingenuity 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 


he Soviet Union’s Moiseyev Dance Company has 
T returned to the States after 12 years; and its 

appearance at the Wang Center last weekend 
reminds us that cultural values (here expressed through 
seven dances and a two-scene ballet) and grass-roots 
international diplomacy seem the best way to enhance 
global consciousness. Summer, Kalmuk Dance, Po- 
lyanka, Partisans, and Zhok are all theatricalized or 
heightened folk dances. They bridge the gap between 
dance in which the participants are their own audience 
and dance in which the participants are their own 
audience and dance in which the audience is distanced 
(spatially and aesthetically) from the performers. When 
you watch Polyanka, a light-hearted spree for young 
people, or Summer, which celebrates an end-of-summer 
betrothal, the folk element wraps itself around you, and 
you can envision yourself as a participant. You're not 
just attracted by the folk quality, you're included in a 
life-affirming symbol of community. There's the joy- 
ousness of youth, the celebration of marriage, the age- 
old honoring of natural and animal elements upon 
which survival depends, the protection against forces of 
evil. You can experience Russian culture as different in 
costume, in style, in movement while simultaneously 
appreciating the values as familiar. This art fulfills 
Tolstoy’s criterion of “infectiousness.” 

As usual in Russian folk dancing, each sex has its own 
movements. The men take their motifs (such as a 
hopping step, in which the heel of one leg taps the 
ground and then propels the leg back so that the toe can 
hit in front or back of the supporting leg) into the air or 
close to the ground. Their legs spoke out from a low, 
bent-kneed position, or whip around as they roll 
through the air almost parallel to the ground. But for 
both men and women the vertical axis of the spine is a 
prominent sensibility. It is evident in the froglike 
jumping of the men, in the high strutting or quick-footed 
circling patterns of the wumen. (The barrel turns and 
acrobatic tumbling feats are the exceptions that prove 
the rule.) And the verticality of the body helps to define, 
within the ensemble (there are 155 dancers and 
orchestra members), the geometric shapes of the floor 
patterns. A circle dance can become a series of five 
concentric circles, each of which moves at its own speed 
and in different directions and configurations. Com- 
plexity offsets symmetry to keep your interest. 

In Kalmuk Dance three men portraying nomads near 
the mouth of the Volga river spread their arms and 
vibrate, their pulses quickening like bird hearts or 
beating wings. Partisans opens with an ensemble 
cloaked in huge black caves of fabric appearing to glide 
across the floor. The figures are in fact running, but they 
keep their heads level and so seem to be empowered by 
a force beyond themselves. And when they whip off 
their cloaks, you see that they are soldiers from the 
Caucasus Mountains who have banded together to fight 
Nazis. Theirs is a dance of sabers, of pursuit, attack and 
escape; and it recalls a history that's closer than folk 
traditions. In Old City Quadrille four couples flirt and 
tease, swapping partners through a series of complicated 
exchanges that derive from the corners of a square that 
they form. At the Skating Rink is another movement- 
illusion piece (the characters are gliding on ice in this 
case), and it also showcases the considerable athletic 


talents of the company — though as a contemporary 
work it fails to elicit the depth of response that the folk 
and character dances do. 

The ballet, Night on Bald Mountain, set to traditional 
folk melodies and excerpts from Mussorgsky’s score, 
reveals, through the inebriated vision of the town drunk, 
a country fair turning into a witches’ sabbath. The 
problem is that when the latter reaches a frenzy, the 
music (at this point neither Ukrainian folk nor 
Mussorgsky but an Afro-beat percussion score) and 
dancing begin to suggest a disco scene. The dancers 
bump and grind, shimmy and vibrate their hands. It’s 
sexy but not primitive; and the gloss fixes what should 
escape time and place. 

. * * 

Nocturne for 4 Lightbulbs, 3 Dancers, 2 Voices and 1 
Sculpture, the title of a movement/theater piece 
performed last weekend at the Naga Gallery on 
Newbury Street, reads like a space-shot countdown. 
Indeed, the two-act, evening-length work blasts off into 
an exploration, by aliens, of the earth, an earth of 
geographical mystery (“We began to see traces of 
ancient mining operations. And not long thereafter we 
came, in awe and silence, to the edge of the Great 
Underground Sea.) and sociological complexity 
(spoken by the senator: “I need not say how a vast space 
ship of this sort whose origin and meaning are shrouded 
in the deepest mystery might react if it considered that 
the amenities or safety of its own unknown world were 
menaced by actions taken in perfect innocence that due 
to common misunderstanding were mistakenly per- 
ceived as aggressive or threatening. We must therefore 
appoint at once a committee to draft a proposal for 
further investigation.”). And yet the exploration (choreo- 
graphy by Janice Margolis; text by Thomas Frick) is 
unclear about its target — there’s a seed idea, but the 
collaborators seem to have worked hard not to make it 
too obvious. Rejecting the notion of a linear thrust to 
unite the many sections of the work (there are nine in 
the 22-minute first act, two in the 10-minute inter- 
mission, and 11 in the 28-minute second act), they've 
opted for an expressionistic collage. This aesthetic 
“logic” runs counter to the seed idea. The notion of 
extraterrestrial encounter and the possibility that the 
universe might collapse around misunderstanding 
seems inherently more suited to dualistic, causal, linear 
thinking. 

The tension between structure and content is 
expressed in both dancing and text. In the dancing, 
which is clearly and crisply executed by Wendy Stauss, 
Jennifer Haywood, and Sharon Forrester, there are 
features that look syntactic — angular movements of the 
arms that are tightly controlled, punctuated, precise, and 
repeated often in slightly varied forms or new 
combinations or new facings. Some of the gestures are 
even recognizably symbolic, such as in a 
hear/see/speak-no-evil sequence. Two dancers engage 
in “dialogue” when Wendy Stauss manipulates the 
rotation of Jennifer Haywood’s head. You might start to 
think that all the gestures must have direct verbal 
equivalents. But the syntax never yields a semantics you 
can be sure of. So you find yourself, like an 
extraterrestrial, convinced that they're speaking a 

Continued on page 15 
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Forever Neil 


Still Crazy Horse 
after all these years 


by Mark Moses 


0 finish his recent Landing on Water (Geffen), a 

i suspicious record on which each character speaks 

only to and for himself, Neil Young sings, “I'm 
just a drifter/I‘ll stay until you try to tie me down/Don't 
try to rescue. me/lI like to feel the wheel.” In light of the 
tosses and turns of his 20-year rock-and-roll career, the 
song “Drifter” is a statement of purposelessness. that 
becomes a statement of purpose. Professional paranoid 
that he is, Young has always altered his musical course 
to confuse the enemy (even if he’s decided that the 
enemy is him), as far back as offering the half-cocked 
abrasions of 1973's Time Fades Away to an audience 
craving either the hippie pastorale of Harvest or his old 
cronies Crosby, Stills, and Nash. But since 1981's Re-ac- 
tor, his shifts have gotten wider — and had a mounting 
tone of desperation to them. What is most perverse 
about the supposedly shocking trio of 1982's synthesized 
Trans, 1983's hepcatted Everybody's Rockin’, and 1985's 
countrified Old Ways is how little they shock us as they 
feel their way through vogues that other performers 
(and, in the case of Old Ways, Young himself) have 
already roped off. He’s been obsessively eclectic since 
his Buffalo Springfield work juggled baroque pop 
production, songwriter poesy, and riff-heavy hard rock, 
but it has never seemed a cute, formalist’s end in itself 
until now. Nothing in the black quaver of his voice or 
the spraying sparks of his guitar had ever meant to be 
harmless. 

Landing on Water, however, is not a harmless record, 
and even if Young turns his back on it six months from 
now, as promptly as he renounced his “conversion” to 
Nashville last year, half the album's unflinching songs 
will still stand. Although the presence of synths, drum 
machines, and guitarist Danny Kortchmar may give you 
the impression that Young is vet another old hand trving 
to, you know, modernize his sound (a la Don Henley), 
the finest tracks here bear the same relationship to “The 
Boys of Summer” and its techno-rock kin that Young's 
reclusive mid-’70s work did to the assembly-line country 
rock of the Eagles. It’s the difference between a machine 
lurching out of control and one purring surely and 
predictably at its duty. Despite the mechanized riffs, 
washes, and beats, there’s a peculiar gracelessness to the 
arrangements. The drums thud and stumble over 
themselves, as if they weren't quite sure of their next 
step. The gray, shiny keyboards imply not the effortless 
efficiency of an imaginary future (as so much metal 
machine music does) but the tacky here-and-now, an 
ugly degradation of the supposedly hallowed future we 
thought we were rushing toward. Parts that could have 
been replaced by a machine, like the background hums 
in “Violent Side” and “Touch the Night,” are sung by a 
boys’ choir in what seems an especially mordant joke. 
Against all this slipping and sliding, Young’s guitar rails 
and squawks, another voice out of time, and the tension 
between his playing and the precariously predetermined 
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Still looking to touch down safely 


settings is what charges the record 

Although the music conjures up what can only be 
called edgy monotony, the lyrics — a jarring, often blank 
tour of imminent crack-up, sham idealism, and tran 
sience — give that contradiction a voice, even if it’s just 
the voice of a psychopath being drugged into a trance 
The repressed, deadpan tone of ‘Violent Side,” “I Got a 
Problem,” and “Drifter,” with their constant repetitions, 
willful clichés, and bagman advice, is not Young's usual 
lvrical mode, and even if the words are unconsidered 
(which they may well be), the passivity and the casual 





erupting behirid their stare have a repulsive, engrossing 
glaze. The narrator (ladies and gentlemen, Travis Bickel) 
keeps struggling to say whatever's been burning 
through his mind but keeps losing it. “People on the 
Street” boils down to the stupefied observation that 
“they need a place to go”; ‘I Got a Problem” never tells 
us what the problem is; we never find out whose 
“Violent Side” — the narrator's or a pursuer’s — has to 
be controlled. Mostly, the singer sounds put-upon 
fatigued (as in the hilariously dumb “Pressure”’), and 

Continued on page 14 





Cellars by starlight 


Cater wailing 


by Sally Cragin 


The only label that matters here 
Is pasted on the beer 
Hooray! 
— “Beer Please, Not Politics” 
(song by the Law, Charlie Chesterman’s former band) 


n the last two years, when it seemed every 
J coeshecaing band in Boston was managing to 

whip off at least a single, Scruffy the Cat were taking 
the slow boat to stardom. The group started off with a 
revved-up outboard in the summer of 1985, when it won 
a berth in the semifinal of the ‘BCN Rumble. So what if 
its cheerful, roughshod rhythms and playful lyrics 
inevitably lost out to the readymade sparkle of Down 
Avenue? At least the event laid ready cash on the 
quintet, as well as the cachet of being undeserved 
Rumble losers. But waves of good feeling don't 
necessarily take you anywhere. Although Scruffy hired 
producer-at-large David Minehan (of the 
Neighborhoods) to mold the demo tape that eventually 
became the new High Octane Revival (Relativity, EP), 
locally they began to tread water. First, lead singer 
Charlie Chesterman, a songwriter with defiant, poetic 
dash, enjoyed what appeared to be a well-earned but ill- 
timed writer’s block. Next, iron-fisted drummer Randall 
Gibson broke his hand trying to TKO a plate-glass 
window. By then the tape was completed, and without a 
drummer the band had little to do but mope around until 
the hoped-for deal (it finally signed a three-record 


contract with California’s Relativity) came through. 

Scruffy the Cat have been the feel-good band in 
Boston for nearly three years. And with the dissolution 
of the Turbines, they're the finest this city has to offer in 
live rock and roll. Half of Octane’s six songs are 
collaborations among Chesterman, lead guitarist Ste- 
phen Fredette, and banjo player Stona Fitch (bassist Mac 
Stanfield also writes, and his songs are sure to show up 
on the band’s forthcoming LP). The title High Octane 
Revival is only half misleading — here the band is more 
souped-up than it is réactionary. That befits 
Chesterman, whose taste in melodies runs to pan-fried 
country blues, and whose underfed (but spiritually 
nourished) frame would ¢onvince you that he wasn’t 
born so much as found his way to music by way of a 
stray copy of Let Us Now Praise Famous Men — jtsi 
look in the index under “Appalachian music vision- 
aries.” Happily, his horizon is wide enough for sunny 
days as well as stormy ones (not to mention jukin’ 
nights). 

Take “Life Is Fun,” which he wrote with Fredette. That 
Scruffy use so giddy a title for a song that’s neither a 
throwaway nor amorbid descent into cynicism is typical 
of their flair for serious flippancy. “Well | went back to 
my home town/Everyone was dead,” Chesterman 
croons while the band cranks up a tune that's all Fourth 
of July frolicking. Fitch moonlights on a Fenwayesque 
Farfisa, and’ his swoony chords are peppered with 
Stanfield’s double-noted scales. After the unsettling 


introduction, the band detours into a gentie surrealism 
— Chesterman grabs a pick-up truck and drives to 
someone else’s home town, where it’s unclear whether 
the sky is red or blue. Of course, unnatural phenomena 
don’t matter in the invented landscape — the song is 
simply a raging endorsement for self-awareness: “Just 
look up in the sky, and count the reasons why/Life is 
fun!” Fredette winds down the number with a playful 
guitar solo; when he’s reached the last notes on the neck 
of his instrument, Fitch joins in with a final cascade on 
his organ. “Buy a Car” is Fredette’s dark response to the 
amnesiac optimism of ‘Life Is Fun.” Here Chesterman 
can’t escape from his ghost town — he hasn't bought his 
wheels, Gibson’s bass-drum stomp is preternaturally 
knowing, especially next to a mock-hopeful chorus that 
goes, “I hope and I hope and I pray and I pray/That the 
past is the past and tomorrow’s not a Judgment Day.” 

The one discord on the EP is “Land of 1000 Girls,” a 
sweet-sounding Fitch/Fredette ballad that’s an embit- 
tered condemnation of girlfriends past and future. The 
excoriation is out of step with the band’s otherwise 
forgiving character. Chesterman’s warbly tenor takes on 
a tentative cast when summing up the inmates of the 
romantic Riker’s Island: “All they want to do is break 
your heart.... I can only guess where they are now.” 
(Amour fou as song fodder is nothing new to Scruffy; 
“My Friend Mr. Alcohol” — not included on High 
Octane — concludes with the narrator left alone at the 
bar musing that “Now the only friend | have is the 
bottom of my glass.”) . 

As far as Scruffy are concerned, their dance accessibili- 
ty has assured them a hard core of followers who don’t 
bother to take note of the group’s high-art allusions 
(Tiger Tige®”’ for example). High Octane Revival is as 
straightforward and friendly as the band is on stage. 
Chesterman may be the principal singer, but there's 
always room for Stanfield’s clowning around with 
Fredette, and always time for Gibson to take his burly 
solos. The EP is an abbreviated version of their set; it 
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Once in 
a Lifetime 
And twice around with 
Harrison/Blanchard 


by Bob Blumenthal 


orgive those of us who have dared express doubts 
F regarding jazz's current age of prodigy. We're not 

playing the old game of damn whatever's popular, 
we just remember when the enfants really were, as the 
jazz vernacular has it, terrible. Not that I was listening 
back in 1956, when an 18-year-old Lee Morgan burned 
his way through the trumpet break on Dizzy Gillespie's 
“Night in Tunisia” with Gillespie's own big band; but I 
know the recording of “I Remember Clifford” that 
Morgan made for Blue Note at the time (it’s currently out 
of print), and I remain more moved by what Morgan 
plays there than by anything I have yet heard from the 
king of present-day prodigies, Wynton Marsalis. And | 
most definitely was paying attention in 1963, when an 
even younger Tony Williams was plucked out of Boston 
by Jackie McLean, set a handful of New York record 
dates on fire, and signed on for six monumental years as 
Miles Davis's drummer. 

Ah, Tony Williams: at 17, already an innovator, with a 
sound and conception of his own, and after little more 
than a year in the big time arguably the greatest 
drummer of them all. Anyone who considers this 
judgment rash is urged to consult Herbie Hancock’s 
Empyrean Isles (Blue Note), recorded in 1964, when 
Williams was a mere 19. The entire album is a 
masterpiece for all concerned, but listen especially to 
Williams’s time playing on “One Finger Snap,” where 
the beat is twirled and tugged but never breaks, and to 
the drum solo on the same track, where patterns swell 
into elegant abstractions. Just about every appearance 
Williams made on Blue Note in the ‘60s was magnificent, 
in part because Rudy Van Gelder captured the Williams 
sound in all its brightness and clarity. The engineers who 
recorded the Davis quintet for Columbia never served 
Williams as well, yet nonetheless his performances there 
were brilliant — including a progression, beginning with 
“Freedom Jazz Dance” on Miles Smiles and culminating 
with the whole of Filles de Kilimanjaro, that turned the 
straight-ahead trajectory of jazz time-playing into the 
circular currents that would underlie what came to be 
known as jazz rock. 

Engineering got worse when Williams left Davis, in 
1969, forming his Lifetime trio (with guitarist John 
McLaughlin and organist Larry Young) and singing with 
Polydor. Still, there were tracks such as “Vashkar’” and 
“To Whom It May Concern — Them and Us” 
(anthologized on the Verve reissue Once in a Lifetime), 
where, as in the best work of Jimi Hendrix, the band’s 
electronic improvisation seemed ready to leave behind 
its hybrid status and take on a life of its own. Williams 
changed his drum kit and his style at this point; he began 
ticking off each beat on his hi-hat cymbals and playing 
denser, less clearly defined patterns against the 
amplified din. The new conception worked well at first, 
until McLaughlin left for the greater success of the first 
Mahavishnu Orchestra (something of a cleaner and 
more self-consciously virtuosic version of Lifetime) and 
Williams moved away from innovation toward 
progressively tamer varieties of fusion. What Williams 
did not leave behind was his new approach to 
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Tony Williams: hard bop redux 


drumming, which as often as not tended to sound stiff 
and insensitive once he returned to acoustic contexts at 
the decade's end. 

Things took a positive turn in 1985, when Wiliiams 
recorded Foreign Intrigue for the reactivated Blue Note. 
The album was more traditional than anything that had 
previously appeared under his name, yet it reflected 
greater planning than most efforts in this neo-hard-bop 
vein. Williams composed all seven tunes; none was a 
masterpiece, but the Latinate “Life of the Party,” the 
simple stroller “Takin’ My Time,”and the melodic jigsaw 
puzzle “Arboretum” were memorable, and each of the 
others at least offered contrast. His studio sextet 
included such notable players as vibist Bobby 
Hutcherson (one of jazz's most reliable sidepeople) and 
two of the most impressive up-and-comers from recent 
Art Blakey bands, alto saxophonist Donald Harrison and 
pianist Mulgrew Miller. The leader, though not exactly 
returning to the triumphs of his youth, displayed much 
of the old energy, and his use of electronic drums and 
drum machine was sparing and subtly effective. 

Now Williams has begun touring with a quintet that 
employs Miller and trumpeter Wallace Roney from the 
album, plus tenor saxophonist Billy Pierce and bassist 
Charnett Moffett. The band played one of its first gigs at 
Jonathan Swift’s on September 16 and 17 and, to judge 
by the first set on opening night, the Tony Williams 
renaissance many of us were eager to report has yet to 
happen. From the opening “Clearways,” Williams 
bombarded the soloists with an endless barrage of 
percussive commentary. These were not the spon- 
taneous impulses of the teenage Williams, though; they 
were trademark phrases that sounded rather con- 
servative as they dropped into all the expected spaces. 
The direction shifting and asymmetry of old were 
impossible, given the incessant cymbal chomp Williams 









applied to each beat; and the horn players were by and 
large smothered under the same blanket. (In fairness, the 
sound at Swift's was abominable, with an incessant high 
hum on the speakers that nobody even attempted to 
remove, and such atrocious piano miking that those who 
couldn't see the left side of the stage swore Miller was 
playing an electric keyboard.) 

Most disappointing of all, Williams gave no indication 
that he intended this entérprise to be anything more 
than another example of hard bop redux. The man who 
once turned down more Blue Note sessions than he 
accepted because he saw no need to repeat himself now 
closed his set with two warhorses, “Blue in Green,” and 
Freddie Hubbard's “Birdlike’ — in effect, a tacit 
admission that this prodigies’ idol has no more to offer at 
the moment than the prodigies. The commonplace work 
of the horn players was no help, either. Aside from one 
steamy, take-charge tenor solo by Pierce on the Hubbard 
blues, all the evening's memorable moments were 
provided by Miller, who despite strong traces of McCoy 
Tyner is turning into a pianistic dynamo with a slant of 
his own. His solos barreled along, left and right hands 
merging and smashing apart, and his equally charged 
comping managed to hold its own against Williams's 
constant storm — on “My Michelle” it even proposed 
more-compelling counterrhythmic alternatives for 
Roney and Pierce. Miller has just released his second trio 
album, Work (Landmark), which is head and shoulders 
above the bombast of Tyner’s recent live performances, 
and Miller's playing in the otherwise disappointing 
Williams band was still more exceptional. 

* * . 

Another good place to hear Mulgrew Miller is on 
Nascence (Columbia), the third album from. the 
partnership of trumpeter Terence Blanchard and alto 
Continued on page 11 

















the slow boat to stardom 


Stephen Fredette, Mac Stanfield, Charlie Chesterman, Stona Fitch, and Randall Gibson: 


even closes with their end-of-the-night rouser, ‘““Happi- 
ness To Go” (“Happiness can rip up all your favorite 
clothes”). Scruffy are one of the few bands in 
Boston with an abiding belief in mutual cooperation and 
slow and steady progress, and the five members 
maintain an enviable equilibrium in the face of 
adversity. After weathering the Rumble defeat, Gibson's 
injury, and a dip in club attendance, the band had a 
chance to go to Canada for a week this past February, on 
tour with Band 19. Toronto might have been freezing, 
but musicians craving approval in another city will 
survive on the warmth generated by even one pair of 
clapping hands, and the excursion turned out to be a 
morale builder. “We played to people who'd never 
heard of us and got a good reaction,” Fredette recalls, 
still savoring the experience. Aside from a few day trips 
to Maxwell's in Hoboken, that’s all the traveling Scruffy 
have done. “In two and a half years, we've had less vinyl 
and less miles than anyone else who started out at the 
same time,” Chesterman notes. “You just have to 
cooperate, and learn to work with people 
. ad * 

ODDS & ENDS. On Saturday, September 27, at 3 p.m., 
the Prime Movers play a free show at the Garment 
District, a-new old-clothing store at 200 Broadway, in 
Cambridge. That night, Mr. Curt’s Camaraderie, Laugh 
ing Academy, and Ray Mason are at Greenstreet Station 
Same night, the Zulus and Volcano Suns are at the Rat, 
and there’s a Taang record-release party for Killslug at 
T.T.’s. At Nightstage, there’s Rubber Rodeo On 
September 30, Link (né Rudy) Protrudi and the J-Men 
(former Fuzztones) are at Molly’s ... On October 1, 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic and Willie Alexander are at 
Molly’s ... On the 2nd, Shining Hours are at the 
Conservatory and Hungarian rock at the Rat with the 
first-rate KFT ... On the 3rd, Lou Miami and the Condo 
Pygmies aré at the Conservatory ... On the 5th, David 
Lee Roth struts, preens, and roars at the Centrum. 0 
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WBCN’S MOST PLAYED SONGS 
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WBCN’S MOST PLAYEDLOCAL MUSIC 


1 Tiger, Tiger SCRUFFY THE CAT 
2 Troubled Sleep SKIN 
3 Love and War SEMPER FI 
BOSTON’S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS 
3 1 Back in the High Lite STEVE WINWOOD 
16 2 Fore! HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS 
= 3 Dancing on the Ceiling LIONEL RICHIE 
2 4 True Blue MADONNA 
4 5 Slippery When Wet BON 
10 6 The Bridge BILLY JOEL 
14 7 Top Gun (Soundtrack) VARIOUS ARTISTS 
1 8 Eat ‘Em and Smile DAVID LEE ROTH 
= 9 Break Every Rule TINA TURNER 
6 10 Raisin’ Hell RUN D.M.C. 
7 11 Life's Rich Pageant REM. 
11 12 So PETER GABRIEL 
8 13 Control JANET JACKSON 
5 14 Live GEORGE THOROGOOD 
& THE DESTROYERS 
9 15 5150 VAN HALEN 
13 16 The Monkees — Greatest Hits THE MONKEES 
20 7 Press to Play PAUL McCARTNEY 
7 18 Whitney Houston WHITNEY HOUSTON 
= 19 Graceland ®AUL SIMON 
12 20 Revenge EURYTHMICS 
BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
Cry For Love IGGY POP A&M 


Selected by Milo Miles, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 
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LAST THIS / 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 

1 1 Walk This Way RUN D.M.C. 

2 2 In Your Eyes PETER GABRIEL 

3 3 Wild Wild Life TALKING HEADS 

‘4 4 You Can Call Me Al PAUL SIMON 

5 5 Love Walks in VAN HALEN 

6 6 Stuck With You HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS 
7 7 Reelin’ and Rockin gy 
9 8 What About Love? TIL TUESDAY 

10 o Got My Mind Made Up BOB DYLAN 

11 10 Fall on Me REM. 

12 11 Amanda BOSTON 

13 12 Emotion in RIC OCASEK 

14 13 Take Me Home Tonight EDDIE MONEY 

15 14 True Colors CYNDI LAUPER 

16 1§ A Matter of Trust Y JOEL 

7 6 Goin’ Crazy DAVID LEE ROTH 

18 7 Eye of the Zombie JOHN FOGERTY 

19 18 It's You SEGER & 

me. SILVER BULLET BAND 

20 19 Big Mouth Strikes Again 

21 20 DARYL HALL 

= 21 To Be A Lover BILLY IDOL 

22 22 DON JOHNSON 

23 23 Land of Confusion 

24 24 Love is the Hero BILLY SQUIER 

. s —— ae 

Jungle 

27 27 Jumpin’ Jack Flash ARETHA FRANKLIN 
28 28 Hippie Dream YOUNG 

29 29 You Make Me Feel MAN 

~ »” Tokyo Storm Warning ELVIS COSTELLO 

& THE ATTRACTIONS 

kK} 31 Freedom Overspill TEVE WINWOOD 

32 32 GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
33 3 No More “! Love You's” THE LOVER SPEAKS 
34 34 The Future's So Bright TIMBUK 3 

| Gotta Wear Shades 

35 35 Let My People Go THE RAINMAKERS 

% 6 Get it On THE WOODENTOPS 
7 37 Sing Our Own 

38 38 You Give Love A Bad Name BON JOVI 

39 39 Cry For Love IGGY POP 

40 40 Welcome to the Boomtown DAVID & DAVID 


This is a British jazz magazine, not the astringently minimalist punk band from that country. 
As one would inevitably expect, it is drenched in fanatacism for its subject; as one might not 
expect, it is not stuffy, just smart — Parker, Gillispe, Ellington, Armstrong, and Coltrane (among 
others, of course) are touted and honored not as museum icons but as timeless 
offer immediate pleasures today as always. Moreover, the monthly publication is hardly limited to 
moldy fig, bebop, free and fusion jazz categories, but plunges enth ally into 
music strikes its writers as complementing (or corroding) the average intelligent buff's record 
collection. So in the July issue you get a big feature on Max Roach near a short, scalding piece 
on guitarist Michael Hedges and a one-paragraph biurt on New York punks Big Stick. downbeat 
opened its doors to fusion and rock years ago, but the 
consciously gushy enthusiasms or a tone of redfaced slumming 
barriers that never existed for the Wire writers. Feature-profiles with interviews and reguiar 
columns with tidbits of performance or audio merchandise information are the meat and 
potatoes, but the reviews (particularly those by editor Richard Cook) are lightly erudite, witty, and 
contain just enough ideas to pull the plug or put you on the beam with various new releases 
(some of which are not available domestically). This is fine alternative reading material for the 
* casual jazz fan just deciding to get a bit more serious, but it's not cheap: subscriptions are £21.00 
(about $31.50) for 12 issues surface mail, £35.00 ($52.50) for air mail (the only way to get it close 
to publication date). Write Wire Magazine, Units G+H, 115 Cleveland Street, London W1P 5PN 
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Dyani: as much celebration as lament 


JOHNNY DYANI: 
VELDT CLASS BLUES 





Africa to be somber, even anguished, but 

the September 19 performance at the Villa 
Victoria by the South African bassist Johnny 
Dyani was, until its last piece, a bright, energetic 
affair. Dyani led saxophonist John Tchichai, 
guitarist Pierre Dorge, trumpeter Harry Beckett, 
and drummer Makaya Ntshoko in 10 numbers 
that ranged from the tart (and barely organized) 
collective improvisation with which he opened to 
the dancing riffs of “Appear.” Even his “Blues for 
Moyake,” written for a deceased South African 
saxophonist, was comfortably good-natured. 
Hampered at first by the overresonartt acoustics of 
this converted church — Ntshoko’s cymbal 
clanged like an anvil in the first set, drowning out 
Dyani’s bass lines — the band pulled together by 
the end, and while riffing over the leader's exotic 
lines on numbers like “Angolian Cry!” it danced 
sportively. 

Dyani likes to think of himself as a folk, not a 
jazz, musician. He seems to be both: he began the 
concert by chanting, popping his fingers, and 
clapping his hands over his gaping mouth, playing 
his body as if it were a talking drum. But soon the 
band, following Tchichai’s lead, was repeating a 


A casual fan might expect music from South 


bluesy riff that could have originated in Kansas . 


City. Many of the numbers centered on simple 
riffs and appealing melodies played over the 
buoyant unpretentious rhythms of Dyani’s bass. 
The melodies have a charming naiveté, but they 
prove to be an excellent springboard for the 
thoughtful improvisations of his soloists. His 
“Angolian Cry,” which he played in his second set 
(and which is featured on Angolian Cry on 
Steeplechase), has the simple, insistent tune one 
associates with good folk music and the graceful 
bounce of African pop. Despite its title, and 
despite Tchichai’s vinegary solo, “Angolian Cry” 
seemed, like a New Orleans funeral, as much 
celebration as lament. 

The oddly entitled “Appear,” which one can 
hear on Afrika (Steeplechase), was given a long, 
vibrant performance enlivened by a sprightly solo 
by Dyani and a more contained, reticent chorus by 
trumpeter Beckett — he owes more to Chet Baker 
and to the Miles Davis of the ‘50s than to Don 
Cherry, with whom Dyani has worked previously. 
But the, most surprising soloist was Tchichai. 
Originally heard in the ‘60s as an alto saxophonist 
with Archie Shepp and others (he appeared on 
Coltrane’s Ascension), Tchichai was. a’ harsh, 
angular, player, an eccentric but ‘distinguished 
follower of Ornette Coleman. Now he is concen- 
trating on tenor and he has developed a relaxed, 
bluesy lyricism and a full-bodied tone that’s at 
home in Dyani’s music. Tchichai not only was 
playing in a more vocal style than previously:-on 
Friday night he sang and chanted along with 
Dyani, chattering brightly, but wordlessly, during 
his solo on “Appear.” On “Kippiology,” he offered 
a sometimes gruff solo with long, floating lines 
that brought guitarist Dorge to play more bluesily. 
One of the most mercurial guitarists in Europe, 
Dorge leads the large “New Jungle Orchestra” 
when he’s not performing with. Dyani. He has a 
cleanly articulated style, but he’s adventurous: at 
one point he produced unearthly sounds by rub- 
bing a beer bottle over his strings, and he helped 
introduce “For Leo” with some ghostly shudder- 
ings. When the theme of “Leo” finally appeared, 
its dignified bounce was like a sunburst. 

The band, playing with more rhythmic as- 
surance on the second set, finished with “Leo” and 
“Angolian Cry” and then returned for an encore. 
This began with a bowed introduction by Dyani, 
eventually joined by Dorge and drummer 
Ntshoko, who helped state the dirgelike, somber 
theme. It led to an eloquent, carefully structured 
solo by Tchichai and to a sober effort by Beckett. If 
Dyani’s blues, his tributes to musicians no longer 
with us, and even some of his explicitly political 










pieces reflect the bassist’s irrepressible lyricism, 
the sobriety of this final piece seemed to reaffirm 
his seriousness of purpose. | asked him its title, 
and he told me he was calling it “Roots.” / 

— Michael Ullman 


TIMBUK 3: 
WALKING ON A LIVE WIRE 





relationships have much in common. Like 

the seesawing poles of exhilaration and 
terror. And, most of all, when everything's pretty 
much all right, a purposeful commitment to a 
shared adventure. In that sense, rock’s greatest 
writing/performing teams — from Lennon- 
McCartney and Jagger-Richards to Strummer- 
Jones — were all married. But what's the extra 
fallout when a band’s songwriters are legally 
united? In the past years, several pairs of married 
rockers — Richard and Linda Thompson, John 
Doe and Exene Cervenka of X — let us hear their 
marriages drift from high to ebb tide. Greetings 
from Timbuk 3 (I.R.S.), the debut by the Austin- 
based duo of Pat and Barbara K. MacDonald, is a 
canny addition to marital-rock meditations: a set 
of 10 trenchant, straightforward ruminations on 
what binds them together and what won't tear 
them apart. They don’t feel the need to comment 
on the marriage all the time: their intertwining 
runs through everything they sing and play. 

The name Timbuk 3 makes you think of cute 
wordplay monikers that are a hoot for one album 
but an annoyance after three or four. Still, there is 
at least more than the obvious joke behind this 
appellation: besides the MacDonalds, Timbuk 3 
include a boom-box member. For live per- 
formances, Pat and Barbara prepare the backing 
tracks at home and play them through the jam box 
when they perform live. This is inherently 
constraining on stage (except for their few acoustic 
tunes), but on record the pair prefer to emphasize 
that they’re mobile and not accountable to any 
musicians but each other. Group-interaction 
enthusiasts will whine about this low- 
budget/high-tech set-up, but it’s not the tools that 
determine the depth of the music, it’s how those 


R ock. bands and long-term monogamous 


tools are manipulated. 


Timbuk 3 are cheery nihilists. Their taut electric 
beat anchors a doomy Weltanschauung that both 
the Thompsons and X would appreciate with 
knowing sighs. The single, ‘The Future’s So 
Bright, | Gotta Wear Shades,” leads off Greetings 
like a low-key anthem and epitomizes their 
relaxed, Chuck Berry-with-Linn-drum sound. 
Swimming in thick irony, the MacDonalds harm- 
onize, “Things are going great/And they’re only 
getting better.” You notice that the young 
professional who serves as the song’s narrator is 
studying nuclear science: the suggestion is that 
he’s getting ready to wear dark glasses to keep his 
eyes from melting. A deadpan abhorrence of the 
yuppie values the lyrics ostensibly endorse pushes 
“The Future’s So Bright” into fifth gear. And the 
verses are set off by nasty blasts of harmonica and 
scroungy blues-guitar riffs that hint at the ugliness 
they're chronicling. 

The slower, droll, admonitory ‘Facts About 
Cats” is sung with wry deliberation. A young 
robin is about to leave the nest for the first time, 
and so his mother warns him of the dangers 
felines pose. Not becoming prey is a theme that 
runs through Greetings: for example, “Shame on 
You,” a precocious diatribe directed at a performer 
for refusing to sell out, ties together “The Future’s 
So Bright” and “Facts About Cats.” “Shame on 
you/You’ve got too much integrity,” the Mac- 
Donalds yowl over a lanky beat, perhaps echoing 
criticisms that have been directed at them: half 
these songs have copyrights two or three years 
old, a fact that hints at either an inordinate amount 
of woodshedding or many blockaded roads on the 
way to their recording contract. The worst part of 
being such a cleyer performer is that you 
obviously know you're clever; and on Greetings 
from Timbuk .3 the MacDonalds occasionally 
wallow in their own smarts. But not too often. 
When they liken the relative ‘importance of 
presidential elections to “a football game when 
there’s rioting in the streets,” they capture that 
perceived absurdity in one terse image. 

Twice they ditch the nihilism and declaim their 


relationship. “Friction” is a delightful extended 


metaphor — “Trying to heat things up now/One 
spark is all we need” is about much more than 
what they do in bed — and a concise acknowledg- 
ment of their personal and artistic match. This 
record seems to be the offspring of a long and 
determined struggle that heightened their devo- 
tion to each other and their indifference to an 
indifferent world. Looking to the future, you have 
to wonder (particularly if “The Future’s So Bright” 
hits big, which it promises to do) whether the 
MacDonalds will be putting out an alienated- 
affection LP somewhere down the line. For now, 
they fit together rather than blend, as a com- 
fortable but defenseless lyric like “I need you 
when I’m way out of line” suggests, Or, as old pop 
cynics might put it, this is a marriage that has 
lasted — so far. 

. — Jimmy Guterman 














Jazz 


Continued from page 9 
saxophonist Donald Harrison. Blanchard and Harrison 
have much in common with the brothers Marsalis; they 
are also from New Orleans, and they replaced the 
Marsalises in the Jazz Messengers. Yet the music they 
make together has a pointed character, with a visceral 
rhythmic thrust drawing more overtly on home-town 
and African sources. In addition, since the postbop alto 
style is less fixated on one or two looming models than 
those of the trumpet, soprano, or tenor, Harrison has 
emerged (in guest shots like the Williams album and 
Don Pullen’s excellent Black Saint album The Sixth 
Sense) as the most distinctive voice among the 
Louisianans. 

Nascence is the best Harrison/Blanchard collabora- 
tion to date, and perhaps the most impressive single 
album to be produced by any of the prodigies. The 





African influence is particularly pronounced, most no- 
tably on Harrison's “Chong Chong” (a sashaying jazz 
homage to the Wild Tchoupitoulas) and an insistently 
ominous Blanchard vamp in 7/4 time, “Tacit Approval 
(of Desmond's Plight).” Even the more customary open- 
form sprints, “Guardians of the Flame” and “Heritage 
Call,” are enlivened by shifting dynamics, thematic 
juxtapositions, and cross-stepping patterns. With Miller 
providing lucid solos and propulsive comping, and the 
flexible work of bassist Phil Bowler and drummer Ralph 
Peterson, the leaders are free and loose. Surely 
Blanchard has rarely sounded this fresh; his “Heritage 
Call” solo stays on course even as the tempo accelerates, 
and his reworking of John Coltrane's “Alabama” is one 
of the better nods to ‘60s sources, with the trumpeter 
using dynamics and echo to dramatic effect. 

Harrison and Blanchard left Blakey's Messengers this 
past spring in order to put their recording group on the 
road, and the quintet arrived at the Regattabar for a four- 
night stand the evening after Williams opened one block 
to the east at Swift's. Another round of audio chaos 


seemed in store, as the Charles Hotel's fire-alarm system 
beeped throughout the opening “Mr. P.C..” but order 
was quickly restored and the set proceeded without 
further interruption. As in the past, the strongest playing 
was turned in by Harrison. His time can range from flat- 
footed to declarative to darting; sometimes he will play 
at a remove from the rhythm section, employing either a 
glutinous craw! or a more hypnotic float. When he bears 
down on a phrase, or sprays accents that anticipate the 
stresses of Peterson's drums, the effect can be shattering, 
as it was on two of his own tunes, the medium-tempo 
“Dr. Drums” and “Let's Go Off,” an explosive motif that 
triggers blues choruses at varying tempos. 

Blanchard was more problematic. Like other brass 
players of his generation, he offers a quieter, more 
poised version of the shaggy runs and persistent calls 
that Miles Davis and Freddie Hubbard bequeathed to 
younger trumpeters a quarter-century ago. What's 
missing are original melodic ideas, especially on 
Blanchard’s watery “When | Fall in Love.” The rhythm 
section was also lost in an impressionistic mist of 
favorite influences. Miles Davis's band perfected this 
brand of indirect ballad accompaniment on the 1964 My 
Funny Valentine, but in the years since only Betty 
Carter’s trio have consistently sustained the required 
blend of vapor and sinew. Elsewhere, drummer Ralph 
Peterson again lived down his reputation as an 
overplayer with busy but spry patterns out of Tony 
Williams (classic phase) that maintained sufficient 
spring. (Peterson, known primarily for his recordings 
with Harrison/Blanchard and O.T.B., another prodigy 
band, has also impressed on live gigs with David Murray 
and Jon Faddis; like Terri Lyne Carrington, he always 
seems to be listening hard and is learning fast.) 

Reginald Veal has taken over the bass chair from 
Bowler, to no particular effect on the music. Pianist 
Donald Brown, on the other hand, was replacing 
Mulgrew Miller for the first time, which had to inhibit 
the quintet’s ability to perform some of its more 
challenging new pieces. Being another product of the 
Jazz Messengers, Brown was hardly out of his element; 
but he is less assertive than Miller, and like Blanchard he 
relies on overly familiar melodic material. Aside from a 
playful opening on his. “Let's Go Off” solo, his 
contributions were predictable. These substitutions 
confirmed two suspicions: that the repertory company of 
compatible players, so integral to the success of record 
companies like Blue Note, has been re-created among 
the prodigy generation; and that the truly distinctive 
young players stand out that much more as a result. 
Unfortunately, musicians have still not figured out a way 
to be in two places at once. Harrison and Blanchard 
could use Mulgrew Miller — but then Tony Williams 
could use Donald Harrison. 0 





Half Moon 


Continued from page 5 

depressing, musty old London, and the atmosphere lies 
like a wet cloud over everything. The script, by Swaim 
and Edward Behr, is full of lines (many taken from 
Theroux) which fall out of the actor’s mouths like 
weights thudding to the floor. Introduced to a client 
from Kuwait, Weaver says, “I'm a great admirer of your 
social services there. You're a model for the rest of the 
Gulf.” How’s that for a conversation opener? 


It’s not hard to see why a character with a dual life 
would intrigue an actress, but there’s no way to play 
this dialogue, which is meant to be spare and brittle yet 
pregnant with significance; deprived of humor or 
warmth, Weaver is for the first time completely remote. 
The gloom Swaim dotes on seems to bring a pallor to 
her face, and trying for the clinical detail of the book, 
the director is so clumsy with the camera that in 
Weaver's nude scenes he turns her into a piece of meat 
This isn’t the Sigourney Weaver of Aliens, who, even 
when sitting lost in thought, has a face so alive you'd 
swear you could see her nerve. endings. 

Michael Caine is too good an actor to make Lord 


Bulbeck’s dignity touching in a showy way. He 
underplays nicely, and he works in the character's sense 
of his encroaching age and also the loneliness of a life 
spent in diplomatic service. When he and Weaver are 
dressed in pajamas and making an omelette in the 
kitchen after their first time in bed, there's some life in 
their exchanges that has nothing to do with the 
ridiculous dialogue about how Weaver used to debate 
her Chinese radical poet lover on the merits of T.S. Eliot. 
But this movie is so bad that Michael Caine’s usual good 
performance is irrelevant. Half Moon Street casts two of 
the screen’s most responsive personalities and then 
wipes them out. 0 





Unheard Music 


Continued from page 4 

count as harmony at all. The effect is to make his voice 
the mirror image of hers: a man and a woman reaching 
across some invisible yet ever-present valley. 

Beneath it all, Billy Zoom’s guitar chugs and churns 
like an assembly-line machine that's been kicked into 
some ferociously high gear. He's the ecstatic demon of 
rock guitarists, converting his vintage licks into pure 
locomotion and (his trademark) exerting less physical 
effort in the process than it takes for most of us to 
sharpen a pencil. The one disappointment of the film is 
that it doesn’t offer nearly enough of the band on stage. 


Between Exene’s vintage-punk writhings and Billy's 
absurdly relaxed, split-legged posture, they're an arrest- 
ing combo just to watch, and their sound is as grand — 
as searingly alive — as any in punk. (When | saw them 
three years ago, Billy’s lone guitar practically blew the 
roof off the Orpheum.) In their heydey, X could have 
made a powderkeg of a concert film-— though not, 
perhaps, another Stop Making Sense. 

How big, in the end, could X have been? The film's 


title is a bitter reference to their failure to make a bigger 


dent in the commercial music market, and how that was 
was enforced by the barriers they came up against trying 
to land a major record deal. (They were finally signed by 
Elektra in 1982.) This point is made in ruefully hilarious 
fashion when director W.T. Morgan interviews a 
mercenary MCA executive (who explains why he passed 


X over to sign a “promising” band called Point Blank) 
and then cuts to an old ‘50s variety show in which we see 
unveiled the American Car of the Future: the Edsel. It's a 
biting moment, to be sure, yet | doubt X could have been 
much of a seller even if they'd been promoted to the 
Heavens. With their chromatic chord progressions and 
too-fast-to-dance-to rhythms, their pain-racked lyrics 
that romantic-intellectual urban youths could love but 
much of the mainstream rock audience couldn't even 
begin to decipher, X have always thrived on their grim, 
feverish, outsider’s vantage. And now that Billy Zoom 
(always their musical spark plug) has left, the densely 
sprawling “X sound” of their great first albums is 
history. The Unheard Music presents X's story for what 
it was: not a bid for the mainstream but a passionate and 
furious answer to a world they never made. 0 
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less a violation of God’s law than an inevitable 
confirmation of the darkness of human nature. What 
makes The Name of the Rose a piece of middlebrow 
sensationalism, rather than a “serious” entertainment 
like the novel, is that there’s no gradation to the squalor 
it shows us. Shooting inside a fabulous 12th-century 
Romanesque monastery in West Germany, Annaud and 
his cinematographer, Tonio delli Colli (Once upon a 
Time in America), give us images that are stately, even 
majestic, though not without a rough, grungy physicali- 
ty. The sunlight streaming through the chapel windows 
mingles with rot, and despite the abundance of 
courtyards, the place is claustrophic and dank — shut in 
from the smoky mountain vistas of the countryside. The 
look of the film is impressive; it’s what we're looking at 
that borders on schlock. Annaud piles on scenes of 
heayy-handed clinical horror (animals being 
slaughtered, nude bodies flopped out on the autopsy 
table), and he heightens the atmosphere so that the 
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repressed hysteria is hanging in the thick gray air. When 
William of Baskerville (Connery) and his young novice 
Adso (Christian Slater) come tromping through the 
gates, they might as well have entered an insane asylum. 

The year is 1327, and William, a member of the liberal 
Franciscan order, has arrived at the monastery for a 
conference on the future of the Catholic Church (which 
has become a battleground for the rival forces of the 
pope and the Holy Roman Emperor). A brilliant scholar, 
he has devoted his life to books, and he’s archly amused 
by all the religious infighting — he’s too good, for it. 
William's fascination with secular texts marks him as a 
kind of honorable closet heretic. He’s the modern man of 
the story — the one whose inner devotion isn’t to 
Scripture but to the fabulous workings of his own mind. 
And like Sherlock Holmes (whose most famous case *- 
The Hound of the Baskervilles — he’s named for), he 
can’t resist a mystery. As the somber, jowly abbot 
(Michael Lonsdale) greets him in his cramped quarters 
with the customary kiss on the lips and then assures him 
that everything is splendid at the abbey, William toys 
with him a bit and then draws out the truth: a young 
monk has been thrown from the roof of the tower, and 
the calamity has turned the place into a hotbed of 


tension. Investigating the crime, William deduces that 
the monk was not murdered but, in fact, committed 
suicide. One of the other monks observes that he was an 
alluringly effeminate creature — “He had the eyes of a 
girl.” What's more, he was the author of several 
scandalous books satirizing the Church (books William 
had read and admired). Soon, another of the monks is 
found dead, and this one is no suicide: the body has been 
stuffed, head first, into a giant vat of animal blood, the 
legs sticking out like a V. As the deaths continue (in the 
novel, it’s one a day for seven days), the clues mount. 
The victims have blackened fingers and tongues, there's 
a scrap of paper with a code scrawled in invisible ink, 
and then a certain mysterious book, one that seems to 
have been passed from each victim to the next ... 
Murder mysteries needn't be brilliant to work. All 
they require is a semblance of clever engineering, and 
The Name of the Rose has it: the film sucks you in. 
Casting Sean Connery as the know-it-all sleuth certainly 
doesn’t hurt. Watching him perform with such relish 


\ here, | realized there was always a Sherlockian aspect to 
,his James Bond — it was the way 007 would saunter into 


a Monte Carlo casino and, with a twitch of his eyebrow, 
Continued on page 12 
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Name of the Rose 


Continued from page 11 

register that he knew the roulette wheel was rigged. 
William, who's impish about his own deductive powers, 
is a man of faith but not piety; he sees the hand-clasping 
gestures and blowhard sermons of the other monks for 
the blarney they are, yet he takes a humble pleasure in 
playing by the rules. In his saintly white beard and 
sackcloth robes, Connery as William is, in a way, a 
delightful piece of mis-casting, much as Burt Lancaster 
as a nobody with big dreams was in Atlantic City. 
William is supposed to be a man who's finally too 
devoted to learning. Like Holmes, he’s maniacally 
chaste, and he’s subject to bouts of “intellectual vanity” 
— a slightly finicky fellow. Connery gives him gusto. 
With his regal bearing and that tanned, crinkly face 
that’s as handsome as ever (and even more knowing), he 
turns William into a life-force figure: this must be the 
sexiest bookworm in all of medieval Europe. When he 
lectures his young assistant (a kind of adolescent Dr. 
Watson) on the evils of Woman, acknowledging that, 
yes, if one tried, perhaps some reason could be found for 
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why God created her, we're supposed to think, “Gee, 
people really believed in all that sin stuff back in the 
Middle Ages.” What we see is Sean Connery delivering 
the speech and winking at it at the same time. 
William has been given one convicing reason to be 
humble: when he was a member of the Inquisition (just 
as it was becoming the dreaded Inquisition), he acquitted 
a man whose only crime was having translated a Greek 
book that conflicted with Scripture. For this outrageous 
deed, William himself was convincted of heresy, put in 
prison, and tortured. Finally, he recanted — but at the 
cost of his spiritual integrity. Now the inquisitor who 
put‘him behind bars has been called in by the abbot to 
solve the case. His name is Bernardo Gui, and he’s the 
monster of the piece — the bringer of death in the name 
of faith. This isn’t much of a role for the Oscar-winning 
F. Murray Abraham; it’s Darth Vader without the mask. 
And frankly, he isn’t very good. A gifted actor, Abraham 
seems torn between humanizing the inquisitor — 
grounding his sadism in recognizable flesh and blood — 
and pulling out the stops. He never does find the role’s 
center, and in the big scene where he tries three people 
for heresy (they include the pathetic Salvatore and a 
beautiful peasant girl who's been granting sexual favors 
to the abbey residents in exchange for food), he’s 


I noe 
upstaged by an actor who (hilariously) fakes possession 
by the devil so he won't have to be tortured into 

Torture, hunchbacks, animal blood — The Name of 
the Rose is a pretty grim slog, probably too grim to be 
much of a hit. There are only a few scenes in which 
Annaud wrenches free of the fetid, lugubrious at- 
mosphere. Trying to find where all the abbey’s books 
have been hidden, William and Adso make their way 
into a hidden library, a wondrous chamber filled with 
ae volumes and nestled in the middle of a 
abyrinth of stairways, which seem to hang in the air. 
This cloistered library is a magical locale, and the set 
itself, though not spectacular, has a silvery spookiness. 
One wishes it were more than a touch — that the film 
had a truly tantalizing mystery to unveil from within 
that ghostly chamber, and not just the final piece of the 

. puzzle. But then, how can a movie offer Mystery when 
” it’s being ted by a succession of Agatha Christie 
gears and pulleys? And how can you have an emotional 
stake in its outcome when the characters are a collection 

of medieval geeks whose only purpose is to glower 
suspiciously or get knocked off? The Name of the Rose 
isn’t a “palimpsest’” of Eco’s novel. It’s the Mad 


magazine satire. O 
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asks what he thinks of the Aborigines’ attempts to gain 
legal ownership of the land they occupy, he says, 
“Aborigines don’t own the land, they belong to it. It’s 
like their mother.” The folksy charm of the line can 
barely conceal its paternalism. 

The only thing of any quality in “Crocodile” Dundee 
is Russell Boyd’s Panavision cinematography (he also 
shot Mrs. Soffel and The Year of Living Dangerously), 
especially during the outback section: his sharp, airy 
vistas capture the land’s spare beauty without lapsing 
into travelogue banality. The director, Peter Faiman, and 
the screenwriters, Ken Shadie and John Cornell, have all 
worked with Hogan on his TV shows, and they've 
labored to build a showcase for him. But even if you find 
the star adorable, it’s probably not as adorable as he 
finds himself: a few minutes of watching him crinkle his 
eyes and say “G'day” is enough to last a lifetime. All 
that’s missing from this movie isa travel agent waiting in 
the lobby for the audience to book passage. At the Cheri 
and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


— Charles Taylor 


THE GIG 


he Gig, written and directed by Frank D. Gilroy, is 

i a sentimental comedy about a group of middle- 
age men who, after jamming Dixieland together 

once a week for years, finally get the chance to play a 
genuine engagement: two weeks at a resort in the 
Catskills. At first the eager-beaver trombonist (Wayne 
Rogers), who’s arranged for the gig, has difficulty 


persuading his pals to give up their various commit- 
ments; what convinces them is a tearful farewell speech 
by the bass player (Stan Lachow), who is about to be 
operated on for cancer and, with the wisdom bad 
playwrights and screenwriters unfailingly supply to the 
dying, advises them that it’s time they began to “do for 
themselves.” (Gilroy is Irish, but almost all the 
characters in this movie speak in an unconvincing 
Borscht Belt diction — they talk in shtick. We're in Neil 
Simonland.) The staff accommodations turn out to be 
pitiful; the owner (Joe Silver, the only lively performer in 
the movie) hates Dixieland and makes them play moldy 
oldies the first night; there are unpleasant vibrations 
between the five pals and the black bassist, Marshall 
(Cleavon Little), they hire to replace their fallen friend. 
But even the most high-strung among them learns to 
relax and enjoy the paid vacation — though the way 
Gilroy and Jeri Sopanen have shot this rural retreat, 
there doesn’t seem to be much worth looking at during 
the band’s off hours. 

With its stultifying mixture of archaic farce gags and 
mawkishness, The Gig resembles any number of 
carelessly thrown-together TV movies; you'd never 
believe Gilroy once won trophies for his dramatic 
writing. (Then again, his award winner was The Subject 
Was Roses, a prize corpse of a play.) Chunks of it aren't 
convincing on any level. On the way to the resort, the 
guys sing an impromptu version of “Down by the 
Riverside” — except for Marshall, who says he hates 
Dixieland and anyway he’s never heard the song before. 
They’re beginning to doubt his musicianship when he 
makes them pull over so he can demonstrate how adept 
he is; they're all impressed by his improvised rendition 
of what they’ve just sung, and they're awed by his 
credits — he claims to have played with every major jazz 
band in the country, but he’s joined up with them 
because he needs the money. That story is so 


implausible that you wait for Marshall to admit he’s 
been lying to the band about his professional experience 
— the sort of cliché scene that would at least have been 
consistent with the way Gilroy set up his story. (It’s also 
preposterous that this seasoned sideman has never 
heard “Down by the Riverside.”) Even more peculiar is 
the unresolved tension between Marshall and the 
others. The treatment he receives from one of them in 
particular is unmistakably racist, but it melts into 
idolatry on the white man’s part as soon as Marshall's 
big-league musical affiliations come to light. Just before 
they part company, the friendly trombonist, who has 
made the strongest effort of all of them to maintain a 
comfortable working atmosphere, calls him “schvartze” 
— a rough equivalent to “nigger” — in what we're 
supposed to take as an affectionate tone. 

Wayne Rogers acts as if he were on TV, and Cleavon 
Little just walks through the picture. Trumpeter Warren 
Vache (whose horn is heard on the soundtrack), playing 
the only one of the quintet who could have made a 
career out of music, isn’t really an actor, but he does have 
the bearing and presence of a professional jazzman. The 
others engage in the kind of sloppy overacting usually 
found in bad summer-stock productions, and Gilroy, a 
correspondingly amateurish director, records every 
facial twitch and phony tear in rending close-up. There 
are lots of each — Gilroy's big on melodramatic 
confrontations and moments of major personal dis- 
covery. He even cooks up a romance between the 
drummer (a virgin who runs a dental practice and lives 
with his invalid mother) and an amiable waitress called 
upon by his friends to alleviate his homesickness. He 
wins her heart by sharing the insights he’s gained into 
human nature by observing how his patients behave in 
the chair. Could Frank Gilroy have practiced dentistry 
before becoming a writer? Closed. 

— Steve Vineberg 





Knee Plays 
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only for the ensemble but for the scenic elements as well. 
The scenario, such as it is, has to do with the 
transformation of a tree into a boat and later a book — all 
this can be seen in Wilson’s storyboard diagrams, which 
look for all the world like one of those moving pictures 
on the margins of book pages that must be riffled for the 
action to unfold. But what happens on stage has the look 
of an elegant and ambulatory cartoon that wends its way 
from the primordial to the apocalyptic, not to mention 
from Japan to Gettysburg, in a series of brief, imagistic 
encounters among men, beasts, and cultures. 

In the beginning, a man — actually a loose-limbed, 
golden-faced bunraku puppet, Operated by hooded 
attendants — sits in a tree sleeping. He climbs down, is 
chased back among the branches by a lion, and proceeds 
to read a book. The tree is then hit by lightning — 
wonderful throbbing circles, like fireworks, courtesy of 
German designer Heinrich Brunke — and breaks up.into 
logs that are made into a boat hull. The boat sails away 
and is visited by a large, skeletal bird that carries off the 
bunraku man. Later the boat is beached and its hull 
besmirched by graffiti; things go from bad to worse 
when it is subjected to cannon fire and sunk, whereupon 
the boat cabin sails on alone — to Japan, no less, where 
Admiral Perry emerges from the floating box and does 
his door-opening song and dance with a coolie-hatted 
peasant. Meanwhile, back in Civil War America, the 













































THE KNEE PLAYS, scenario by Robert Wilson, 
music and words by David Byrne: the “American 
Section” from the CIVIL warS: a tree is best 
measured when it is down, an opera by Wilson. 
Directed by Wilson. Musical direction by Frank 


London. y by Suzushi Hanayagi.’ 
Lighting by rich Brunke, With narrator 
Matthew B dance captain Gail Don- 


nenfeld, dancers Frank Conversano, Denise 
Gustafson, Jeannie Hill, Carl House, Cho Kyoo- 
Hyun, Fabrizia Pinto, Satoru Shimazaki, and 
Sanghi Wagner, and the Les Miserables Brass 
Band: Charles Berg, Pablo Calegero, Matt Darriau, 
David Harris, Marcus Rojas, and Jeanne Snodgrass. 
At the American Repertory Theatre throw 
October 5. 



































The basket seller and his wares: unconnected dots 


boat hull is pulled from the brine as snow falls on a 
soldiers’ encampment. It is subsequently discovered in.a 
tropical jungle, where the graffiti is studied and made 
into a book. This volume finds its way, in the final 
playlet, into the hands of a diminutive wise child — a 
sort ef Gerber buddha — who thumbs its pages as, 
miraculously, the tree is reconstituted. 

Byrne augments this childlike poesie between Orien- 
tal covers not with the plunka-plunka of a samisen, or 
even a few bars of Pacific Overtures, but with ersatz jazz 
and concrete, monotonic odes to unrelated subjects. For 
example, as the boat hull is constructed from the same 
square, white, muslin-clad frames that formed the tree, 
with Hanayagi’s phalanx of builders bustling like lab- 
coated robots about the place of assembly, Byrne 
provides ‘The Sound of Business,” in which traffic noise 
seeks out from an insistent, hectic melody. And as the 
child of the final play, with its oversized plaster head 





and inscrutable features, is guided by a black-clad 
puppetmaster brandishing two sticks to an angular 
ladder leading to a book shelf, rhythmically pulsing 
horns sheathe a spoken litany of life “In the Future” that 
promises atomic war, great TV, unisexuality, and pills to 
relieve boredom. Wilson has brought us full circle, back 
to innocence, back to the tree, while Byrne seems about 
to leap off an earth as flat as his delivery (imitated here 
to perfection, allowing for the occasional unauthorized 
crescendo, by narrator Matthew Buckingham). 

What is extraordinary is that Wilson’s dancelike 
visions, suggestive of both Asian and children’s theater, 
and Byrne’s elegiac marches, scored for percussion and 
horns of all ‘manner, comiplement each other. In fact, 
they need each other. The music for the Knee Plays, with 
its Preservation Hall cadences and Andersonian prose 
poems, has been recorded and certainly can stand on its 
Continued on page-14 
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Knee Plays 


Continued from page 12 

own. But juxtaposed here to the mechanistic choreo- 
graphy and spare, ingenious set design, it acquires 
grandeur and adds emotion — as when, to the 
melodiously trumpeted strains of “I Bid You Good- 
night,” Wilson’s illumined, gridlike drawing of the boat 
hull slowly sinks from top to bottom of a stage-wide 
screen amid flickering swirls of foam. Similarly, in the 
one true Civil War sequence, the sunken boat is 
laboriously hauled ashore by a solemn-faced Japanese 
dancer being sprinkled with stage snow as Byrne’s 
swelling, almost otherworldly “Winter” suggests the 
pull of ghosts aboard. By contrast, the bits and pieces of 
Wilson’s scenario enacted without jazz padding seem 
angular and even tedious. Between knee plays, we are 
sometimes treated to strange amplified noises — 
crackling fire, gushing water, pérhaps even a whirring 
blender — as Hanayagi’s stone-faced and regimented 
dancers traverse the stage, crawling on their bellies like 
Little Egypt, striking geometric poses, and thrusting at 
the heavens. When that happens, I want to yell, “Strike 
up the band!” ‘Then, even if little else is afoot, we can 
marvel at the way dancers and trombones slide in 
perfect harmony — strange but mysteriously compatible 
bedfellows. 

But what, aside from the most formal display of 
whimsy in the history of the theater, is the Knee Plays 
supposed to be? What are we meant to make of the one 
in which a Japanese basket seller contemplates the 
meaning of rice as behind him his haystacklike bundles 
of wares come to life and execute a shimmying pas de 
deux that, with all its bootie-shaking straw, suggests a 
hula? And how do these comedic joints — not, after all, 
the kind for smoking — connect to the CIVIL warS, with 
its sweeping, subliminal theme of familial and other 
internecine struggle? There is, of course, the matter of 
the tree — you know, the one that is best measured 
when it is down. Eureka! Here’s where it’s rooted, felled, 
dispersed, and reassembled — if never actually held to 
the ruler. Of course the CIVIL warS, like most of 
Wilson’s work, is concerned with world history, and 
some Oriental seer would doubtless tell you that history 
has no beginning and no end — which seems true of the 
Knee Plays. But he might also tell you you're a jerk to 
look for pat literalness from a director who throws 
Frederick the Great into a tank with a bunch of sea 
turtles. Wilson, after all, does not connect the dots. No 
matter. It’s enough, in this instance, that he connects 
those interlocking squares in so many fluid and startling 
ways. Clearly, when it comes to blocks, Lego’s got 
nothing on Robert Wilson. O 
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Young with Billy Talbot: two-car-garage rock 


Neil Young 


Continued from page 8 
ready to lash out (“Hard Luck Stories”) or take flight 
(‘Drifter’) for no reason but impulse. 

Two songs that rank with Young's most disquieting 
compositions snap out of the album’s stupor only to 
plunge you into the horror that the other songs fend off. 
“Touch the Night,” which is kicked off by a thick, 








twisting, metal riff, follows a lovelorn man roaming a 
highway, dodging cars. The compulsion behind the 
jagged playing as it jerks the man forward gives his 
drifting a false air of quest. Spent, both he and the song 
totter to a finish in which Young repeats the lines “And 
everyone will touch the night,” a curse that sounds 
almost benign until the the coarse twists of his guitar rise 
up again. “Hippie Dream” uncoils on a slow menacing 
bass trudge with a perfect opening comment (“Take my 
advice/Don’t listen to me”) to bring the bad news that 
“The wooden ships/Are just a hippie dream/Capsized in 
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excess/If you know what | mean.” It’s the afterthought 
of “If you know what I mean” — Young's acidic use of 
jive to condemn itself — that makes the accusation stick. 

lines later he sings, “It’s a victory for the 
heart/Every time the music starts/So please don’t kill 
the machine,” and the odd line prompts a few questions. 
Are the “machines” the businesslike pop stars of the 
‘80s, as contrasted with “naive” drug casualties like 
David Crosby (to whom the song is reportedly 
addressed)? Are they the synths Young uses on the 
record? Are they the radios and stereos that play the 
music by which hippies relive their past? 

Young has been dissociating himself from the ‘60s for 
more than a decade, ever since he tried on Charles 
Manson's voice, like a child who dresses as Satan for 
Hallowe’en, in “Revolution Blues,” from 1974’s On the 
Beach. But over the years, it has become clear that the 
counterculture is.just one of a series of communities this 
compulsive drifter has systematically turned his back on. 
His career has been marked by his need to define 
himself against a consensus, whether it’s the retreat from 
the audience after the success of Harvest, the crude gash 
his music made against chirping CS&N, or the reflex 
flip-flops of his ‘80s albums. Even though he’s viewed as 
a ‘60s totem, Young has never warmed up to the role of 
ideologue — isolated moments of disturbance and 
respite are what interest him most. He wrote about Kent 
State instead of Woodstock, sang about dopers who died 
trying to reach someone else’s mythical high, celebrated 
punk in whose cult of the outsider he must have seen 
himself. His ‘80s career is unfocused partly because he 
has nothing to react against: in a pop terrain splintered 
into factions governed by styles stripped of connotation, 
maybe all he can do is drift from mode to mode. 

Indeed, the signal event of Young's ‘80s career (at least 
for critics and long-time fans among whom his rep has 
never been lower) was his endorsement of Ronald 
Reagan in 1984. Despite the temptation to judge Young 
against his political choices (this is a man, after all, who 
ascribed soul to Richard Nixon and admired LB] for 
baring his scars), it makes a certain aesthetic sense that 
he would buy into Reagan's cult of the individualist 
defender of the West (with all the attendant xenophobia 
and anti-intellectualism), because that is how Young 
sees himself — as a romanticized honest man doin’ what 
he’s gotta do, always opposed to the rest of the world. Of 
course, there are reasons that have nothing to do with 
aesthetics. Like most privileged pop stars, Young is 
wealthy enough to be part of the American aristocracy 
Reagan loves so dearly, and he can keenly appreciate the 
justice of Reagan's rescue of that harassed elite. I'd lay 
odds that the majority of musicians slogging through 
Sunset Sound or the Record Plant think the same way — 
in which case his mistake was not to support Reagan but 
to make the public announcement made by so féw who 


made the same choice... 

In the current political neutrality of rock and roll, 
opinions are expressed as musical genres and as clothing 
styles, and show biz is the great leveler; political 
endorsements (right or left) end up as simply gossip, no 
more jolting than finding out a performer's real hair 
color or learning about his shoe fetish. Those dismayed 
by Young's comments were easily outnumbered by 
those getting acquainted (or reacquainted) with him 
through self-help orgies like Live Aid and Farm Aid. 
Add to that exposure the nouveau-hick American bands 
who refer to him as a source and the result is that Young, 
like his pal Bob Dylan, is visible to the casual fan in a 
way he hasn't been since the early ‘70s. Like Dylan, 
Young sold out two shows at Great Woods, proving that 
though his legend may not sell records, his survivorship 
makes his shows certifiable Events. And unlike most 
persistent lone wolves, Young can still convene his 
longstanding band, Crazy Horse, rather than having to 
recruit back-up suitable for an arena audience half his 
age. 

At Great Woods on September 20, a curtain, on which 
were painted the doors of a two-car garage, rolled up to 
display Young, bassist Billy Talbot, guitarist Frank 
Sampedro, and drummer Ralph Molina hammering 
away at “Mr. Soul” among the littered debris of a 
suburban garage: a washer-dryer, flat tires, license 
plates, mice (roadies in rodent drag). It made good sense 
because Crazy Horse have always played two-car- 
garage rock: amped-up, crude, searing. The show, which 
might have been the year’s finest by a big name, had the 
sprawl, clatter, and occasional peace of Decade, the 1977 
compilation that still stands as the word on him. Young 
gave room to his roaming epics, ‘Down by the River,” 
“Cortez the Killer,” and “Like a Hurricane,” stretching 
their codas with tortured guitar plaving egged on by the 
band’s flat, distorted rhythms. He pulled out lesser- 
known numbers like “Drive Back” and “Opera Star’ as 
well as running through the expected share of new songs 
(“Too Lonely,” “Inca Queen,” “El Dorado’) two of 
which, “Long Walk Home” and “Mideast Vacation,” 
might be explanations (or kissoffs) to his political critics. 
The finale consisted of a sequence of three songs meant 
to make up Young's grand thesis on his career. As 
photos of rockers dead and alive (from Joplin to Jagger to 
Lennon to Dylan) flashed on a screen behind him, he 
slammed through “Hey Hey My My,” which was now 
both a tribute to and a slap at history (it may be better to 
burn out than to fade away, but this version argued it’s 
best to do neither). Then, in the encore, a new number 
declared him and his band ‘Prisoners of Rock and Roll,” 
after which he delivered his longest-lasting statement on 
his position in rock — what else but “The Loner’? The 
photos kept flashing, and you could almost hear Neil 
Young laugh. 0 





Dance 


Continued from page 7 
language you just don’t understand..On the other hand, 
if you view the dancing as purely formal, it lacks a raison 
d’étre. Margolis’s choreography keeps shifting, from 
carrying the story to being an emotional reaction to 
fulfilling the destiny of its own phrasing (which is 
closely linked to the phrasing of the mostly New Age 
music used in the score — Sakamoto, Hagen, Byrne, 
Jarre, etc.). Often the movement is deliberately dis- 
jointed: a shoulder roll ricochets into a pressing of the 
fingertips into chest or head; the hips circle; the arms 
stiffly swing an imaginary basket to and fro. The flow is 
mechanized rather than organic, and this works well 
when the three dancers, who almost always form an 
equilateral triangle, appear to be rigging, steering, or 
adjusting their spaceship. The dancers, when thev speak 
from the text, are voices, not characters, and so their 
reactions are to be taken as examples, as (collectively) an 
archaeology of response to an unknown situation. 

The text, which begins with a journey gone awry, 
becomes increasingly abstruse. The geographical and 
personal descriptions given by the two readers (voices) 
or dancers get interspersed with Wittgensteinian 
philosophy (‘All propositions are of equal value’; “The 
sense of the world must lie outside the world’); it's 
intriguing, but it doesn’t lead you anywhere. Neither 
does each reading become a microcosm of the whole. 
They're just loosely associated fragments (not in the 
minds of the authors, but as a product). Nonetheless, it 
is something to be intriguing, and the windowless box 
of the Naga Gallery at least made a start at looking out 
on our world — and maybe others. 0 
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Art 


Continued from page 2 
workshop is Rugg Road Hand- 
made Papers in Allston, and co- 
owner Bernie Toale has curated 
a show, “Large Scale Works in 
Paper” (through October 31), for 
the Bank of Boston that features 
art made in his workshop as 
well’ as paper works made 
elsewhere. Although the show 
is far from comprehensive, it 
gives a good idea of what. the 
handmade paper movement is 
about and what it has ac- 
complished. 

Boston sculptor Brenda Star's 
output illustrates the medium’s 
range. Applying it to an armature 
of polystyrene and then painting 
it, Star uses handmade paper to 
create reliefs and freestanding 
sculptures that allude to her work 
in concrete. Her sculptures are 
abstractions based on organic 
forms, but their stark formal 
qualities and frontal presentation 


turn. them into hieratic and 
emblematic presences, Richly 
textured and colored with 


metallic pigments, they seem to 
have a bronze patina. But Star 
has a second, totally different 
body of work: 40-by-30-inch 
heads. She uses liquid colored- 
paper pulp as “paint,” dripping it 
on her head-shaped paper sup- 
port in a wild, zigzagging gesture 
that is informed as much by the 
nervous line of Giacometti as by 
more recent Neo-Expressionism. 

Diane Katsiaficias also works 
sculpturally and her mixed- 
media Awaiting the Birth (1983) 
could find itself included in a 
survey of contemporary 
sculpture without any apologies 
due. Here two enormous sheets 
of thick, leathery paper, one an 
earthy yellow, the other an equal- 
ly earthy purple, are used as a 
wall support for a constellation of 
painted stick appendages as well 
as a flurry of gestural painting, 
both of which call to mind the 
primitivizing work of contem- 
porary Neo-Expressionists like 
Mimmo Paladino and Enzo Cuc- 
chi. Knowing that Katsiaficias 
made her own paper from old 
telephone books processed in her 
kitchen blender (while awaiting 
birth?) only deepens your ap- 
preciation of the balance she has 
achieved between the primitive 
and the modern. 

In the case of Chuck Close, 
whose giant, systems-derived 
portrait heads are ubiquitous con- 
temporary icons, handmade 
paper’s spongy texture gave an 
old idea new vitality. His familiar 
image of Phil II (who later 
became famous as Philip Glass) 
was brought out by Pace Editions 
in 1982, the year the handmade- 
paper movement went bigtime. 
But all famous artists’ essays into: 
a new medium do not triumph. 
“Tired”. is the only word to 
describe the two Louise Nevelson 
reliefs, which were offered in a 

y edition of 90 by Pace, 
also in 1982 (Phil II was a mod- 
Ape: —_— - a vee 








Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Boy Stealing Fruit (detail), 1923 









sculptural ideas into paper work, 
but that doesn’t keep the cash 
registers from ringing. Barbara 
Schwartz, another expensive 
New York artist, fell flat on her 
face when she tried to translate 
her beautifully patina’d bronze 
reliefs into handmade paper. The 
result, Dispersion XII (1982), is a 
cheaply and harshly colored re- 
lief that could give handmade 
paper a bad name. This vacuous 
assembly of panels looks like 
something your fourth-grade art 
class could have done with 
papier-maché, the generic form 
of handmade paper we all know 
and love. 

The works I liked most were 
both made at Rugg Road. Todd 
McKie’s Double Trouble (1986), a 
40-by-109-inch diptych, con- 
tinues the artist's witty cartoon- 
ing, this time satirizing the 
Southwest and, of course, art- 
world pretensions. His cast. of 
characters includes a_ rabbit 
smoking a cigarette, a stoic cow, a 
flying chicken, and a long, thin 
something or other making love 
to a duck. McKie has limited 
himself here to black, white, and 
gray, but he uses the stringy 
texture of the paper medium — 
and a few discreet painted pass- 
ages — to create a range of effects 
that become almost coloristic. 

It should not be surprising that 
pattern-and-decoration pioneer 
Robert Kushner would find new 
inspiration in handmade paper. 
His La Invitation au Voyage 
(1986) is a tour de force. Kushner 
uses a collage of paisley-pat- 
terned fabric with metallic 
threads and blocks of multi- 
colored handmade paper as a 
ground on which he has dribbled 
on a drawing of liquid colored- 
paper pulp — a male figure in 
blue and a female in pink with a 
red brassiere. Kushner, like 
McKie, Katsiaficias, and Star, 
shows that, pace McLuhan, it’s 
not the medium, it’s the message 
that’s important, and that hand- 
made paper can be used to create 


mr 


important art. O 





Books 


Continued from page 3 

thrash through her loopy argu- 
ments about horses and the 
nature of art and heroism. She's 


“fully convincing in her argument 
‘that there are no “crazy” horses, 


only bad horse trainers, and that 


. “the dog or horse trainer's special 


interest in ‘wild. and uncon- 
trollable’ animals assumes that 
the degree of violence in a dog’s 
resistance to authority may in- 
dicate the depth and power of 


response such a dog might give 
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by Lisa Deeley Smith 
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Saturday 


There was a time when Brandeis’s 
Rose Art Museum was the area’s only 
important exhibition space for 20th- 
century art and Sam Hunter, its first 
director, was busy putting together its 
collection. Now Hunter returns for the 
museum's 25th-anniversary celebration 
and show. Tonight at 8, he’s féted at a 
reception; tomorrow at 2 p.m., he 
discusses trends in contemporary 
American art, with the show opening at 
3 p.m. Tickets to tonight's party are $50; 
tomorrow’s lecture and reception are 
free. Both the Rose and the Pollack Fine 
Arts Teaching Center (where Hunter 
delivers his lecture) are on Brandeis’s 
Waltham campus; call 736-3434 for 
details. 

Joe Turner’s Come and Gone, but not 
before stopping at the Huntington 
Theatre Company, which opens its 
season with this Boston premiere of 
August Wilson’s new play. The story of 
a Tennessee laborer escaped from illegal 
bondage and looking for his wife, this 
Yale Repertory Company production 
begins at 8 tonight at Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tickets range from $10 to $24.50; 
call 266-3913. 


28 











Sunday 


Any place just casually holding an 
“African Fest” around here is news, so 





even though we have no previous 
experience with Nigeria’s Oliver de 
Coque and the Nkpokiti Dancers and 
locals Ibrahima’s World Beat, we'd 
recommend you go. Shows start at 3 and 
8 p.m. at Nightstage, 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge. Call 497-8200. 

Watching Richard Widmark in the 
great underworld thriller Night and the 
City is a bit of a shock: the film was 
made in 1950, yet Widmark’s 
performance as Harry Fabian, a two-bit 
hustler who hatches a crackpot scheme 
to gain control of London’s wrestling 
rackets, has so much fever and madness 
and neurotic desperation that it seems 
fully contemporary. This glittering film 
noir (one of the best ever made) has 
never gotten the attention it deserves, 
but the Coolidge Corner Moviehouse, 
290 Harvard Street, Brookline, has 
revived it for a three-day run. 
Showtimes are 5:45 and 9:30, with a 2 
p.m. matinee today. Call 734-2500. 


y 
Monday 


Charlie Chaplin battles blizzards, eats 
a shoe, and fends off the hungry 
advances of big Mack Swain in-The 
Gold Rush, one of the most sublime 
(and touching) comedies ever made. 
This 1925 classic is presented by the 
Harvard Film Archive today at 5:30 and 
8 at the Carpenter Center, 24 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. Admission is $3. Call 
495-4700. 

It’s the Romen Gypsy Theatre, 
named for its East European roots, but 
the troupe has roamed about since its 
founding in 1931 and is now on its first 
American tour with a repertory of Gypsy 
plays, adaptations of Russian stories, 
and contemporary works. The group 
performs tonight only at 8 at John 
Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley Street, 
Boston. Tickets range from $20 to $27.50; 
call 421-2002. 


30 


Tuesday 


Victor Burgin, MIT's artist-in- 
residence, has mounted two shows this 
fall and lectured with clarity and wit 
about hieroglyphs and other visual 
languages. He speaks on “Hieroglyph 
and Repetition” tonight at 7 at Bartos 
Theatre, List Visual Arts Center, 20 
Ames Street, Cambridge. The lecture is 
free, and a reception follows; call 
253-4400. 

Our reviewer wished that Peter 
Guralnick’s Sweet Soul Music had 
included “those leaps of interpretation 
that Guralnick has always been too 
timid to venture” but was pleased the 
pop-music historian’s third book was as 
chock-full of ancecdote (Otis Redding 
thought Bob Dylan’s “Just like a 








q 


Friday: dancer Ralph Lemon 


Woman” had “too many words”) and 
documentation as his previous works. 
Guralnick talks about his book and how 
he put it together tonight at 7:30 at 
Westwood Public Library, 668 High 
Street, Westwood. It's free; call 326-7562. 

Bobby Broom is that rarity among 
electric guitarists: a subtle melodist who 
tends to underplay rather than to assault 
with technique. He has been featured 
with Sonny Rollins in the past, but 
tonight he’s in charge at the 1369 Club, 
1369 Cambridge Street, Cambridge. Call 
354-8030. 





Wednesday 


Dance Freedom has a new name and 
a new location since its incarnation in 
the ‘60s, but the goal is the same — to 
provide a space for barefoot dancing in a 
smoke- and alcohol-free environment. It 
now meets Wednesdays from 7:30 to 
10:45 p.m. at First Congregational 














Saturday the 27th: Andy Warhol, Saturday Disaster (detail), at the Rose 











Thursday 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
opens its season with Mahler's 
Symphony No. 2 (Resurrection), 
beginning a four-year look at all of 
Mahler’s symphonies and song cycles. 
(We asked our editor with the Mahler T- 
shirt whether the Resurrection is one of 
the composer's important symphonies; 
“They're all important,” we were told.) 
Seiji Ozawa conducts the orchestra, with 
soprano Edith Wiens, alto Maureen 
Forrester, and the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus led by John Oliver, in two 
performances. Tonight's is at 6:30 p.m., 
tomorrow’s is at 3 p.m., at Symphony 
Hail, 301 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 
Tickets range from $25 to $250 tonight 
(the top ticket price includes a black-tie 
dinner, and all price ranges include a 
5:30 reception), and from $14.50 to $38, 
with $5.50 rush tickets, tomorrow. Call 
266-1492. 

























tonight through Saturday, as Woods's 
current rhythm section, under the 
leadership of pianist Hal Galper, is 
joined by trumpeter Tim Hagans and 
alto saxophonist Jimmy Mosher. Both 
horn players displayed their command 
of this format on pianist Bert Seager’s 
fine new album Time To Burn — which 
reminds us to mention that you can 
catch Seager every Friday and Saturday 
night at the Hyatt’s Pallysadoe Lounge, 
575 Memorial Drive, Cambridge. Call 
the Starlight at 267-3100, the Hyatt at 
492-1234. 

We've certainly seen enough reunions 
of old school chums in blockbuster 
movies and beer commercials recently, 
but we bet the alumni of an El Salvador 
prep school who run into each other at a 
“pink zone” café talk about more than 
sex and basketball in Zona Rosa. Amy 
Ansara’‘s work has its premiere at 8 p.m. 
at Theatre in Process at Nucleo Eclettico, 
216 Hanover Street, Boston. It’s teamed 
with 18th Hole, her comedy about lovers 
who meet on the golf course, no doubt 
to sink some putts. Tickets are $12, $6 
for students and the elderly; call 
367-8056. 





Friday 


The fascinating 1978 German film 
Knife in the Head introduces a 
puzzling, tortured protagonist (Bruno 
Ganz, in a superb performance). Then 
the police shoot him by mistake, 
shattering his powers of speech, his 
motor control, even his memory. This 
movie, which is the story of his slow 
rehabilitation, is Cool, dark, and 
mysterious — an existential melodrama 
that moves like a thriller. It shows tonight 
at 6:30 and 9 at the Goethe Institute, 170 
Beacon Street, Boston. There's a $2 
donation requested; call 262-6050. 

Those of us who didn’t get out to 
western Massachusetts this summer to 
see the Jacob’s Pillow 1986 Artists-in- 
Residence can now make up the loss. 
The four New York-based 
choreographers — Ralph Lemon, 





Victoria Marks, and Fred Holland and 
Ishmael Houston-jones — stage the 
works they developed this summer 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the 
Boston Shakespeare Theatre, 52 Saint 
Botolph Street, Boston. Tickets are $10; 
call 267-5600. 

Two of Roxbury’s gifts to the world of 
jazz come home this weekend — or at 
least as close as the other side of the 
Charles. Drum innovator Roy Haynes 
and his Hip Ensemble are at Charlie's 
Tap, 280 Green Street, Cambridge, and 
tenor saxophonist Ricky Ford and 
group play at the 1369 Club, 1369 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge. Call 
Charlie's at 492-9723, the 1369 at 
354-8030. 





Saturday 


Velvety, precise, sometimes blues 
velvety, Fenton Robinson brings his 
restless guitar and (sometimes too) 
restful voice to Nightstage, 823 Main 
Street, Cambridge. Call 497-8200. 








FOR OPENERS 





White Water: fighting the identity meltdown 


The play's the thing 





Sunday 


The one-man show reaches another 
peak in Damien, Martin Anderson's 
acclaimed portrayal of Father Damien of 
Molokai, who “fought government and 
big business” for his colony of lepers 
before dying of leprosy himself. 
Anderson performs at 1 and 4 p.m. 
today at John Hancock Hall, 200 
Berkeley Street, Boston. Tickets are $15, 
to benefit the Boston Catholic Television 
Center; call 964-7529. 





(Bob Blumenthal, David Bonetti, 
Carolyn Clay, Owen Gleiberman, and 
Milo Miles helped out this week.) 


























































nlike performance artists who contentedly lap up the latest video 

technology, playwright John Jesurun looks at the current craze for 

the electronic image with more than a little fear and loathing. With 

his critical eye for media illusion, he might be described as a space- 
age Brecht among postmodernist Candides. Deep Sleep, his Obie Award- 
winning winning play of last year, featured a weird life-and-death struggle 
between man and celluloid — five actors were surrounded by large movie 
screens, and the terrified performers had to struggle with pre-recorded images 
of themselves that were intent on taking the lines (and the reality?) away from 
their living counterparts. It is this fear of visual media that propels Jesurun, 
who suspects that couch potatoes may be rooted not in the furniture but in the 
tube itself. “Television and film seem to absorb people,” he insists. “We think 
we are absorbing a film into our heads, which is true and scary, but we're also 
being pulled into what's happening on the screen. We're prey to these images, 
caught in a mechanical world where we might conceive of ourselves as live 
sculptural installations. We move when the subway arrives at the platform 
when the light comes on, when the toast pops up.” 

Jesurun’s latest confrontation between the electronic and the organic is 
White Water, which will be receiving its world premiere at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. This experimental theater piece will reflect the 
playwright's Catholic upbringing; as he describes it, it sounds like a 
multimedia Song of Bernadette. Surrounded by four video screens, a boy 
claiming to have visions that cure the sick will be confronted by a lawver, a 
talk-show host, a priest, and a network executive. Three live actors share these 
roles, in mix-and-match fashion, with their own images on the screens. Then 
as the story progresses, the characters merge into one sinister figure. The 
identity meltdown is augmented by composer Christian Marclay’s score 
which Jesurun likens to an “antimovie soundtrack. It's as if vou got a thousand 
different radios and put them all on different stations, with all the different 
thoughts and memories they would call up.” 

Although Jesurun admires the ambitious artistry of visually oriented avant 
gardists like Robert Wilson and Laurie Anderson, he rejects their desire to 
hypnotize an audience with their surreally beautiful images, lulling spectators 
into a state of comatose appreciation. “| am aggravated by anvone who tries to 
mesmerize me — it's like television. I'd rather fight all the way than lose myself 
and, ironically, the theater's just the place where vou might understand how 
the media, and its images, work on you.” 

Jesurun wasn't always ambivalent about film; when he graduated from Yale 
with an MFA in sculpture, he was planning on becoming a filmmaker. But after 
short stints as an associate producer of The Dick Cavett Show and as an analyst 
of prime-time television for a major network, he took up the theater, figuring 
that if he couldn't find the money to shoot his films he could stage them 
instead. The hybrid result of his mixed-media experiences was 1982's Chang in 
a Void Moon, an Off Off Broadway critical and popular success that was a 
freewheeling hodge-podge of live action and pre-recorded images that Jesurun 
describes as an “avant-garde soap opera, a living movie serial.’ The show's 
weekly cliffhanger episodes dealt with fantastic characters (such as the Infanta 
who was too small.to be seen and was represented onstage by an empty chair) 
skipping through time and space weaving incomprehensible plots. But what 
caught theatergoers’ attention, aside from the wild wordplay and surrealistic 
story, was the piece’s innovative, sometimes tongue-in-cheek reproduction of 
cinematic techniques on stage: dissolves, jumps, intercuts, special effects. “The 
audience favorite,” he says, “was the Bird’s Eye Effect — we'd turn the actors 
on their sides so you could see them from the top.” 

Staging a film made Jesurun want to comment on the peculiar relationship 
between actors and pre-recorded images. “The actor is doing it live,” he points 
out, “but the person on screen did it two weeks ago, and you realize that the 
television has been prepared, but so have the actors. They have all their lines 
to speak back and forth to videotape and those videotapes are of their own 
faces. It’s kind of a confrontation of actors with images of themselves.” White 
Water will continue Jesurun’s attempts to pit the real against the reel. 

John Jesurun’s White Water runs from October 2 to 4 and 9 to 11 at 8 p.m., 
with 3 p.m. matinees on October 5 and 12, at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston Street, Boston. Tickets are $8, students $6; call 266-5152. 

— Bill Rfagx 
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Hort dots by Clif Garboden 





SUNDAY 


1:00 (2) Orange Blossom Rebop: Fiip Phillips. 
Gentle swing and standards from otherwise ex- 
player Phillips, late of Woody 
Herman's band. (Until 2 p.m.) 
The Seattie Seahawks versus the 
Washington Redsk: 


1:00 (7) er The Chicago Bears versus the 
1:00 (38) Bacekeeth The Sox versus the Toronto Blue 


Jays. 

2:00 (2) The Women of Summer. Not a history of 
the all-girls softball league but a profile of an 
educational experiment that ran at Bryn Mawr from 
1921 to 1938, in which 1700 working-class women 
went to school. (Until 3 p.m.) 

3:00 (2) The Story of English: The Mother Tongue. 
How our mother tongue was twisted over the course 
of 1000 of influences and disruptions — 
ome , blue, sure it makes sense. (Until 4 


peas 

£50’ (4) Football. The Pats vieit the Denver 
Broricos. 
6:00 (2) The Media and Human Rights. Ted Koppel! 
jumps over to PBS for this panel discussion of the 
media’s relationship to human-rights issues in 
South Africa, Poland, and the Philippines. (Until 7 


Today's marvels include 





with the fact 
from some 


consequences, and treatments of back pain and 
such. (Until 7:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Evening at Pops. John Williams and the 
Boston Pops are joined by flutist James Galway, 
Cleo Laine, and the John Dankworth = 
quartet for a concert that covers everything fr 
the theme from Spartacus to the works of ecey 
Carmichael and Duke Ellington. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Winston Churchill: 
The Wilderness Years, part six. They must have 
done a show for each year. Tonight, Winnie ignores 
his opposition and cautions the government to heed 
his warnings about Hitler. To be repeated on 
Saturday at noon. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) intimate Encounters (movie). A woman's 
nonstop sexual fantasies turn into a kind of reality, 
which threatens family life as she knows it. James 
Brolin and Donna Mills star. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Raiders of the Lost Ark (movie). You've 
seen it without interruption on cable, now ex- 
perience the utterly unnecessary length of an ABC 
version loaded with commercials. If the sewer rats 
who schedule ads at ABC run true to form, the first 
25 minutes or so will be free. As times goes on, and 
especially after the broadcast passes the 11 p.m. 
mark, the commercial interruptions will arrive so 
often you'll forget whether indiana Jones is coming 
ing. (Until Paagad cate. 

(7) Under the influence —— Andy Griffith 
stars as the alcoholic head of a household whose 
om ey kids all suffer for his condition. (Until 11 


fast (2) The West of the imagination: The 
Romantic Horizon. The first Son evens Seen oe’ 
series on the American West as seen through the 
eyes of 19th- and artists, photo- 
graphers, and entertainers. Tonight we look 


Indian art and the early-1800s works of George 
Catlin, Kari Bodmer, and Alfred Jacobs Miller. (Until 
11 p.m.) 
10:30 (38) Ask the 
in the first “Mr. Wrong/Mr- t’’ Right Guard ad 
replaced, or did she juSt get a new haircut? 
, isn’t that her at the end of Michelob’s 








5 ‘ 
gs 

at 
2325 


st 
S37 


9:00 (5) Football. T jas Cowboys versus 

St. Louis Cardinals in another all-night ABC match. 
11:00 (2) The Media and Human Rights. Repeated 
from Sunday at 6 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) Nova: A Normal Face: The Wonders of 
Plastic Surgery. Plastic surgery isn’t just for burn 
victims any more. A look at the growing field of 
cosmetic reconstruction performed to correct 
injustices of birth and accident as well as for the 
sake of vanity. To be repeated on Saturday at 2 p.m. 
— 9 p.m.) 

ree. What TV-38 is showing 
no evidence of by showing this. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Cuba: In the Shadow of Doubt. A look at 
that island off our southern shore, once the 
playground of the rich and mobbed, now well into 
its postrevolutionary phase. Featured is an ex- 
clusive interview with Uncie Fidel himself. To be 
repeated on Friday at 8:30 p.m. on Channel 44. 


le Meg may now expect this 
ion every Tuesday at this 

idea that Dennis Farina 

is wife, the show has real 
possibilities. The preview movie featured an excess 
ft padding and two action scenes that we doubt the 
the producers to equal on 

the whole thing was worth it just 

see the Blues Brothers storm through that 
store. And the show did indeed take us 

right back to 1962, when everyone on TV dressed 
the same and you couldn't tell the good guys from 








not out getting sappy interviews, 
around with her husband 
a trendy doo-wop theme restaurant) and 


then changes the subject to something trivial 
some poor guy is gasping hao he in a 
hospital room waiting for a heart transplant, which 
for reasons that defy ray deere F 76 to 
award on behaif of a 
aes Gas tad tain eo cana = on 
absurdist comedy. (Until 11 p.m.) 
Grove 


there to create a 
American children. (Until midnight.) 





WEDNESDAY 








THURSDAY 
= (2) Mystery: Praying Mantis, part three. The 





made public upon her 


make up for having wasted three. nights on 
Scruples, Channel 38 devotes its Movie Loft slot to 


rape. 
Badham star. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Cheers. Wasn't it a kick last week to find 








Cee GED Srsanahy: Fhe Bos sereas Rete, Ver 


8:30 (44) Cube: in the Shadow of Doubt. Repeated 
from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 

9:00 (2) A Night of Music: A Globe! Celebration. A 
celebration of the summer solstice — a little late, 
but what the heck. Satellite hook-ups unite artists in 
New York, pare P Vienna, Barcelona 


Python's 
No commercials. (Until midnight.) 


SATURDAY 


= (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Winston Churchill: 
. Repeated from 








t long 
train trips. Tonight Ludovic 
ennedy Station on the Broadway 
Limited, then — in Chicago to the San 
Francisco A great series even if you aren't 
su in the lore of the rails. (Until 10 p.m.) 
(2) |, Claudius: What Shall We Do About 
pom vnmngghy: gear horn chemical fate of his 
and grandp' and declines mental soundness 
penned gor * (Uniti 10:55 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) VCR Theater: Mister Rogers Talks with 
Parents About Make-Believe and Discipline. That's 
“creative self-expression” and “‘rules and limits." 


William 
newspaper in this 1959 prequel to Lou Grant. 
” is what reporters 





by Claire MacMaster 


od 





SUNDAY 
7:00 a.m. (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. inter- 





administration with journalist Paul Loeb, 
author of Hope and Hard Times. 
8:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. Gustav 
Leonhardt conducts the Leonhardt Consort in 
Bach's Cantata No. 9 (Es ist das Heil uns kommen 


her). 
10:00 a.m. (WCRB) Sunday Morning Concert. New 
compact-disc releases: Kari MUnchinger conducts 
the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra in Bach's 
Ouverture No. 4, Viadimir Ashkenazy plays 
Beethoven's Piano Sonata No. 28, and Kurt 
Sanderling leads the Berlin Symphony in 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 5. 
10:00 a.m. (WFNX) Jazz Brunch. Jeff Turton 
features the latest in new jazz recordings. 
bo a.m. (WMJX) Jazz Feature. Jazz with Mose 
llison. 
Noon (WBCN) Back to the Future. Four hours of 
classic rock and roll, featuring an hour of Motown. 
a, Tom Sandman. 

Noon (WCRB) Hall Concert. Alfred 
Brendel plays Haydn's Piano Sonata No. 62 and 
jo mag a s Wanderer Fantasie. 

Noon (WGBH) Folk and Acoustic Music. Christy 
Moore. 

2:00 (WBUR) Boston Concert Opera. David Stock- 
ton conducts Puccini's Turandot, with Keim, 
Freeman, and Hayman. 

2:00 (WMFO) Jazz Variations. interviews and live 
concert music with Gary Carner. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim. A birthday party for 
Billy Novick and Guy Van Duser. Also, Ichabod 


Stowe. 

4:00 (WEE!) Football. The Pats attempt to tame the 
Broncos in Denver. 

5:00 (WXKS) Music ine. Basically Boston's 
best: a countdown with Andre Wolf. 

6:00 (WGBH) The Web. Part eight, The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn. 

6:30 (WGBH) Jazz Decades. “Chicksaw Syn- 
copators” (1927-'30), “Dorsey Brothers Transcrip- 
tions” (1935), ‘Jimmy Noone Jr. in London” (1985), 
“Ralph Sutton — Fussin’ " (1953). 

7:00 (WBCN) Nocturnal Emissions. With Oedipus. 
7:00 (WBUR) Bay Chamber Concerts. The Vermeer 
Quartet performs Bioch and Arensky piano quin- 
tets. 

7:30 (WMFO) Wolf Mountain Press. Native 
American radio: a documentary program on native 
lands and their people, with music poetry, and 


news. 
8:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana Music Series. 
From Czechoslovakia, Akeo Watanabe conducts 
the Japanese Philharmonic in Toyama’s Matsura, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 5, with ikuyo 
Karhiya, and Sibelius’s Symphony No. 2. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Richard 
Bonynge conducts the National Philharmonic. in 
Massenet's Le roi de Lahore, with Sutherland, 


Tour , Lima, Milnes, Morris, and Ghiaurov. 
8:30 ) Sunday Opera House. Alexandrs 
Vilumanis conducts the Latvian State Symphony in 
Kalnins’s Banuta, with Frinberge, Krigena, Zarins, 
and the Teodors Kainins Choir 

— — Raw Power. Hosted by Tony 


11390 {WBCN) King Biscuit Flour Hour. Features 


) Boston Rocks. Features the best in 
new local music. With Deb Brady. 
12:30 a.m. (WMBR) Dumbtown. Late-night music, 
news, and mayhem for insomniacs in the city of 
mental ineptitude. 


7:00 (WHRB) The Second English Renaissance. 
Alexander Gibson conducts the Scottish National 
y ree and Chorus in Elgar's The Dream of 





MONDAY 





6:00 a.m. (WBRS) Leo Ego. Music you've never 
heard before. 
6:00 a.m. (WHRB) Jazz Spectrum. Daily jazz 


specials. 
1:08 (WXKS) KISS 1:08 Comedy Break. Listener 


call-in, with J.J. Wright 
6:30 (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin . Nightly 
astrological reports with the Cosmic Muffin, Darrell 
Martinie. 
6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. Jewish stories for 
Rosh Hashannah. 
7:00 (WEE!) Monday Night Quarterback. Cail in 
and talk to Pat Sullivan, the Patriots’ general 
man 
7:00 ( ) The influence of Liszt. A centennial 
celebration: ‘The New German School.” 
8:00 (WBRS) Biack Jack Davy Show. Celtic and 
European folk music, featuring special guests Kevin 
Killigan and Margot de Chatelaine, organizers of the 
inter-Celtic Society, with music from their journey 
through the Celtic regions of Spain. includes live 
festival recordings. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Tchaikovsky hour: 
pianist Michael Ponti plays the Theme and Varia- 
tions in F; and the Gabrieli Quartet performs String 
Quartet No. 3. 
8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the —- Aretha! 
9:00 (WCRB) Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra. 
Lukas Foss conducts Beethoven's Leonore Over- 
ture, Schubert's Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished), and 
Prokofiev's Alexander Nevsky, with mezzo-soprano 
Rose Marie Freni. 
11:00 (WFNX) Rock over London. Join Graham 
Dene as he hosts the music of Ultravox, Elvis 
Costelio, OMD, and Mancrab. 

t (WGBH) NightAir. Excerpts from Philip 
Glass’s Mishima. 


TUESDAY 


10:00 a.m. (WHRB) Live from the 1369. Loca! bands 
recorded live in inman Square. 

10:30 a.m. (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Daily 
astrological reports 

11:00 a.m. (WICN) Our Front Porch. Berline, Crary, 
and Hickman’s version of bluegrass, ““chamber- 


Hoon _, (WGBH) MusicAmerica. ‘Basin Street 


Moen. (WUMB) Both oan Now. Morgan and 
Phelan‘s Alive in These Hills. 











THURSDAY 


9:50 a.m. (WBCN) Misheges. comedy/game 
show with Chares, Laquicara, Ken Shelton, and 


guests. 
Jazz samba, with 





7:00 (WGBH) The Thistle and Shamrock. “‘Varia- 
tions" — alterations in the Celtic tradition. 








Ozawa conducts Richard Strauss’s Also sprach 
Zarathustra and Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 





posed ) MusicAmerica. 
Stan Getz, Charlie Byrd, Luiz Bonfa, and Ant 
Carlos Jobim. 
































FINALLY A 
FREE FLIGHT PLAN 
JUST FOR STUDENTS. 


YOU WON'TGETA 
BREAK LIKE THIS 
ONCE YOU'RE OUT IN 
THE REALWORLD. 


Or the grand prize, for the number one student referral 

























BER STTTIGT TAL Rid Feu Tok PO champ inthe rate a Porsche and one year of unlimited 
If full student accredited college _ coach air 
wtie. oo aia our rite HlightBank=™ lol And how do you get to be the referral champion? Just sign 


| a membership card and number that will allow you to get up as many friends as possible, and make sure your member- 


| 10% off Continental and New York Air’ already low fares. In ship number is on their application. In order to be eligible for 
| any prize you and your must sign up before 
addition, you'll get a one-time certificate for $25 off any ae each feral must fly 3 segment se ce New 


immo en A ae ye pec ors Wn York Air before 6/15/87 A yl not only pt cre the 


’ enrollment, you'll also get 
the South Pacific. Because evry time you fly youll eam mile So cut the coupon, and send it in now. Be sure to include 


mci} bee ines f Busines Weck Coccss rogue. your cument fll time studen ID number. That way itll only 


cto I ra ear 1 oer 11809 ac 40 fa 
er er our mem t, inc 
tral forms, will arrive in 3 to 4 weeks. If you have a 
— rte calle Geli SL. doh cosh ened ones Gee 
Now more than ever it pays to stay in school. 


RR 


oa : : x 
> : 
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[sion ME UP NOW! (Please print or type) © 1 Year ($10)0 2 —— 3 Years ($30) 0 4 Years ($40) oe 
Must be submitted by 12/31/86 
| Name Date of Birth. 
| College Address. 
Zip 
Permanent Address. , Zip. 
Full time student ID # Year of Graduation. 








Ss © American Express 0 Visa 0 MasterCard 0 Diner's Club 


| 
| 
| | 
This Porsche 924 can be yours asi you are the national | Account Number Expiration Date 
| 
| 
| 











FOR MEMBERSHIP APPLICANTS UNDER THE AGE OF 18; The undersigned is the parent/ 
guardian of the membership applicant named hereon, and I consent to his/her participation in the 
Collegiate FlightBank program 


Signature 3K 
SIGN UP YOUR FRIENDS AND EARN A PORSCHE. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
$__ |—s- © Check/Money Order Enclosed PLEASE DON'T SEND CASH | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





But what's more, for the 10 students on every campus who | | sigutueX 
enroll the most active student flyers from their college th there Send this coupon to: Collegiate Fight Bank 
are some great rewards: 1 free trip wherever Continental or Howton TX 77297 
New York Air Air flies in the sae he ae er ee | Cnet end centile oS gy eT ak nee le ee co ae 
Some blackout periods apply for discount travel and reward redemption. Complete terms and conditions of program a Certain restrictions apply. Current full rime student status required for each year of membership. To 





eam any prize a minimum of 12 referrals is required. Almera er ven wl weno 8 WR dec gio mania S. travel only. Scudents must be berween the ages of 16 and 25. PPE AISS: license fees, and 
pr Et ite ey oye , PREPS SPE KO ‘ 


Me ed aod) 






[URN dente ne eemeememmmeaane marasmus 


_ FALL INTO GREAT 
PART TIME JOBS 


WORK FLEXIBLE P.M. HOURS 


Our telemarketing for. publications like Time, 
Newsweek, Sports Illustrated, & Money 
benefit the MASS SPECIAL OLYMPICS, BIG 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS and local youth 
athletic teams. 


Earn $125 - $225 per week 





22 




















Once you needed courage 
to volunteer for something. 
Now all you need 
is an appetite. 


Volunteering once meant joining something dangerous like the 
French Foreign Legion. But at the Human Nutrition Research Center 
on Aging at Tufts University, we’ve made volunteering downright 
healthy. 

We're looking for volunteers over age 18 to participate in our 
research to help determine how good nutrition helps people to live gs 
longer, more productive lives. 

As a volunteer, you’ll 

learn more about your USDA HUMAN NUTRITION 



































































THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1986 


PART TIME POSITIONS 
¢ Day and evening shifts 
¢ Deli (must be 18 years of age) 
¢ General day help 
Varied schedules available 


We offer an excellent progressive salary scale, paid holidays, vacations, 
sick pay, life insurance, medical plan and pension. 


PLEASE ASK FOR THE STORE MANAGER 
AT THE STOP.& SHOP SUPERMARKET NEAREST YOU 


Shop © 

















F , iss é E RON 
Call our Cambridge office on Mass. Ave. health, live in luxurious ]}| RESEARCH CENTER 
547 4002 accommodations, and UNIVERSITY 
” receive a stipend 711 WASHINGTON ST. 
Ask for Lynn or Dave ranging from $10 to BOSTON, MA 02111 

$2000. For more 
information, call 
956-0400. 

a G ea 

IN 
“WORK FOR THE BEST!” WERE CRON 








Telemarketing 
Publishing 
Sales 


Part-Time 


Successful publisher of professional reference materials seeks reliable part-time, tele- 
marketers to learn business and legal product line, and sell to professionals by phone. 
Great entry-level opportunity! We eect comes environment and hours, base salary 
and commission plus benefits. Interested applicants please call Maria, Human Re- 
sources Dept., at 423-2020, ext. 367, Warren, Gorham, & Lamont, Inc., 210 South 
Street, Boston, MA 02111. EOE M/F. 





Wi WARREN, GORHAM 


~ & LAMONT, INC. 
CR Professional ‘Publisher 


























Full & part-time positions available in 
the following areas: 


COUNTER HELP 
CASHIERS 
BUS PERSONS 
KITCHEN HELP 
Apply in person at 


BYERS 


Copley Place, Boston 
Good starting rates up to 


$5.50 


























| Devon 


{ AT THE WORLD TRADE CENTER 
SO: ST.’ OD 6 





A new exciting 1st class restaurant 

w/spectacular view of Boston Harbor is 

looking for new members to join our 
excellent team. 


* ASSISTANT DININGROOM MANAGERS 
e EXPERIENCED COOKS 

¢ PASTRY CHEFS 

« PASTRY COOKS 

« EXPERIENCED WAIT PERSONS 

e BUS PERSONS 

¢ DISHWASHERS 

e LAUNDRY SERVICE STAFF 

¢ GENERAL CLEANING SERVICE STAFF 


???3+-6¢6~--6+6+6-44 4646466646666 6646466446466646666+6646 
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Set up appointment for interview or 
send resume to: 


+66++64+46+ 
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: GRIFFIN MANAG N 


{ WORLD TRADE C 
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i ER HOUR Boston, MA 02210 
Eel Opporente Emeloyer 8174995812 


4 +444 
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FOR MORE RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING SEE THIS WEEK’S PHOENIX HELP WANTED SECTION 
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STUDENTS! 
oF NO 


Part Time work in a Royal Setting 
e Evening Wait Staff 
° Bell Staff 
e Front Office Clerks 


if you would like to work in an exciting environment with excellent wages 
and benefits, our luxury hotel is the place for you — 
apply to the Personnel Office 
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IT’S CHRISTMAS AT 


Crate&Barre! 


SR SE DE SB SB DE SA SE SE SE SE DE SS SS WE SS OS BS OE BS SS OE SS WEDDED 


All store locations are wer sales and stock people for full and part-time Christmas staff. 
We need hard-working ent efuslastic individuals who enjoy people and who can assist in a 
variety of responsibilities. We offer a fun working environment and the benefit of a store 
discount. Openings available immediately for positions through New Year’s. Come in and 
fill out an application. Training begins in October. 





All store locations are wring sales and stock people for full and part-time Christmas staff. 
We need hard-working enthusiastic individuals who enjoy people and who can assist in a 
variety of responsibilities. We offer a fun working environment and the benefit of a store 
discount. Openings available immediately for positions through New Year’s. Come in and 
bes out an application. Training begins in October. 


55 SG A SO ES GS SS SS RE RS NE EE RE ca ce 


CHESTNUT HILL MALL FANEUIL HALL MKTPL. 
964-8400 742-6025 
48 BRATTLE ST. COPLEY PLACE 
CAMBRIDGE 536-9400 
876-6300 171 HURON AVE. 
460 WILDWOOD ST. CAMBRIDGE 
WOBURN 547-5938 


938-8777 
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olapmingoale's 


. . » 1S looking for people 
to fill key full time and 
part time sales 
positions. 


e We offer competitive salary 
comprehenisve benefits package 

¢ The excitement of working in our 
unique retail environment 

¢ Benefits include: a generous employee 
discount for you and your dependents, 
medical and dental insurance, tuition 
reimbursement and more 


We are also looking for full and part time 
people to fill our stock positions 


Apply in person to the fashion apparrel 
store located on Rt. 9, Chestnut Hill 
Monday thru Saturday 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
or Monday and Wednesday evening 
6 p.m. -9p.m. 


E/O/E 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR THE 
PERFECT PART TIME JOB? 


___ RIP 


Monday - Friday, 5:00-9:00am 





| Send @tetter of qualifications, or work history to: 
| OR STOP BY FOR IMMEDIATE EMPLOYMENT 





_— 


ROADWAY PACKAGE SYSTEM, INC. 


60 Olympia Avenue Woburn, MA 01801 























erretani's 


Superm. us 





NOW HIRING 





Part time personnel for all departments 
and shifts. 

We offer good starting pay and 
benefits, including paid holidays, paid 
vacations and payroll savings plan. 
Positions available in all stores: 





REVERE 
MELROSE 
READING 


TO arrange an interview, call 


284-9030 
weekdays 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


























































What a hit! Last winter, Loon’s new 
North Peak delivered what we prom- 

ised. . . some of the most exciting 

skiing in the east . . . making Loon 
Mountain the most popular ski area in 

New Hampshire. 

Will Loon deliver great skiing this winter? 
You bet your sweet ski vacation we will! | 
Write now for our free vacation planner filled 
with great deals on great times. | 





Downhill skiing shouldn’t be an 
uphill battle. 


Loon spent another million dollars this 
summer to move you up the mountain even 
faster this winter. A new state-of-the-art tnple 
chair, extensive trailwork and still more 
snowmaking means you ll enjoy more hours of 
great skung every day at Loon, all winter and | 
well into spring. | | 
This winter, come up to Loon, the great | 
white mountain. We'll do our best to make your 
Loon Mountain ski holiday the best vacation of 
your life. 


Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 






Yes, Loon Mountain, I'm ready for a great ski 


i while 

i vacation. Please send your 1985-86 Vacation Planner. A Ne 

i Name ' 
Address 

: a L . 

i What mountain did you ski most often last winter? " 

i 

i 

















Loon Mountain, Dept. BP6 


Also send information on real estate opportunities. Lincoln, NH 03251 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413 
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Listings 





ID 








BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, calling trom 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE 





FIRE: 623-1500 





MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EVE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 





RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


HOT LINES 


AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE (437-6200), 661 
Boylston St., Boston, has an Action line 
(536-7733) and a Mass. toll-free information line 
(1-800-235-233 1.) 
ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE and Related Disorders 
(574-9394) has a hotline Mon. through Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. and Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 

@-D FERTILITY AWARENESS HOTLINE (St. 
Margaret's Hospital), Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.: 
436-0756. 

BOSTON LIBRARY USERS TELEPHONE, 
661-9650. information about library systems and 
services. 

CANCER (INFORMATION SERVICE 
(800-422-6237), Mon.-Fri: 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
CHILD ABUSE HOTLINE — 843-7010, 24 hours, 
sponsored by the Dianne DeVanna Center for the 
Prevention of Child Abuse and 
CHILD-AT-RISK (800-792-5200), child-abuse 








ASSAULT (536-6500) operates a hotline for the 
raped and sexually abused from 9 a.m. to 


midnight. 

CULT AWARENESS NETWORK (259-1940) has 
an answering service, with which members of the 
national organization check in. 
DIAL-AN-ATHEIST (969-2682), 24-hour re- 
corded message for atheists and all interested in 
First Amendment rights. 

DRAFT COUNSELING (354-093 1), BAARD (Bos- 


Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
800-462-2400, sponsored 
by Parents’ and Children's Services of the 
Children’s Mission (654 Beacon St. Boston 
02215). 

JEWISH COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
SERVICE ( 1-800-242-4104) provides information 
and referrals live Tues., Thurs:, and Fri, 10 
a.m.-2 p.m., and returns calls left on answering 
machine after hours. 

JAPAN INFORMATION HOTLINE 
(1-800-637-0040), sponsored by the Japan 
Society of Boston, offers information to 
Americans on Japan and to the Japanese on 


America. 

NUTRITION HOTLINE, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-3:15 
p.m.: 1-800-322-7203. by Mass. 
Nutrition Resource Center, 150 Tremont St., 
Boston 02111. 

OLDER WORKERS EMPLOYMENT HOTLINE for 
employers and those 55 and over, sponsored by 
Operation ABLE of Greater Boston, 
800-462-2253. 

OPERATION VENUS (774-7492 or 
800-272-2577), venereal-disease information 
and referral. 

PARENTAL STRESS (800-632-8 188), 24 hours. 
PARENTS ANONYMOUS (800-882-1250). 
PARENTS’ TEEN N TOT LINE, 10 a:m.-10 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri. Support for parents overwheimed with 
kids. 

PREGNANCY/ENVIRONMENTAL HOTLINE 
(1-800-322-5014), Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
information on risks to fetus from drugs, 






South End, Boston. 


PROSTITUTES UNION OF MASS. (PUMA) 
(524-7507), bail money available for prostitutes. 
PULSE (762-5144), Norwood. information and 
referral on matters of alcohol, drugs, suicide, 
rape, and sexual and family problems, 7 p.m.- 
midnight Mon.-Sun. 
SAMARITANS (247-0220) befriends the despair- 
ing and suicidal. 

SMOKERS’ QUITLINE (800-952-7444), Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Moral support. 

STATE ENERGY PHONE (800-922-8265). 
TEENAGE ALCOHOLISM HOTLINE 1-800-AL- 
COHOL, 24 hours. 

THE TEEN LINE (424-5700), sponsored by 
Harvard Community Health, is open Mon. 
through Fri. noon-6 p.m. for advice on pregnan- 
cy, sexuality, social services, and decision- 
making. 





ALCOHOL and DRUGS 


ADULT CHILDREN OF ALCOHOLICS SUPPORT 
GROUPS meet Mondays in Newton area at 7:30 
p.m. (call 969-9641), Wednesdays at 8:30 p.m. 
(call 277-1941), and Mondays and Thursdays at 
5:30 p.m. in Concord (call 369-78 10). 
ALCOHOL RESOURCE CENTER (964-8380), 
474 Centre St., Newton. Training, consultations, 
technical assistance, and a resource library open 
to the public. 
ALCOHOLISM CLINIC (442-8800, ext. 201 or 
202), Dimock Community Health Clinic, 55 
Dimock St., Roxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Provides free individual and 
group counseling, alcoholism education, family 
services, and referral to detox centers, halfway 
houses, etc. 
ALCOHOLISM CLINIC AT BOSTON CITY HOS- 
PITAL (424-4815 or -4824). Outpatient 
alcoholism services and treatment inchude 
evaluation; individual and group 

no pet a Call for appoint- 


INFORMATION REFERRAL 
(524-7884), 24-hour referral phone service. 
ALCOHOLISM SERVICE (722-6022) at the 
Brigham and Women's Hospital: outpatient 
treatment, individual and group therapy. 
APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER (855-2781), 
at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont, offers 





for date of next 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS 
(423-9575), 4th-6th floors, 147 Tremont St., 
corner of West St., Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE-SOMERVILLE PROGRAM 
(498-1000, ext. 532), Cambridge. Hospital, 1483 
Cambridge St., Cambridge. 


CARNEY HOSPITAL (296-4000, ext. 4800), 2100 
Dorchester Ave., Boston. individual and group 
counseling for alcoholics and their families. 
ORUG ABUSERS ANONYMOUS (227-7114), 
meet Tuesdays 8-9:30 p.m. at the Bridge, inc., 23 
Beacon St., Boston, to support each other's 
efforts to be independent of drugs. 

ORUG ADDICTION REHABILITATION CENTER 
(436-8616 ext. 30), Boston State Hosp., 591 


FAMILY ALCOHOL EDUCATION SERIES 
(720-6701), Massachusetts Rehabilitation Hospi- 
tal, 125 Nashua St., Boston. Tuesdays at 6 p.m., 
7th floor South Solarium. All are welcome. 
GAY AND LESBIAN COUNSELING SERVICES 
(542-5188), 600 Washington St., Boston, has an 
outpatient counseling and education program for 
lesbian and gay alcohol abusers. 

JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(965-6890) offers a discussion group for families 

alcohol 


problems. 
MASS. ASSN. FOR CHILDREN OF 
ALCOHOLICS, 


PO Box 1855, Duxbury, 02331,- 


meets Oct. 18 at 9 a.m. at Wellesley Village 
Congregational Church, Ries. 16 and 135, 


Wellesley. 

MOUNT PLEASANT HOSPITAL (581-5600), 60 
Granite St., Lynn, hosts meetings of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Al-A Family, Al-Anon, Young 
People’s AA, After Care, Alateen, Narcotics 
Anonymous, and Cocaine Anonymous, and 
family information night. 

NEW DIRECTIONS, a group for children of 
alcoholics, meets at the Adult Children's Coun- 
seling Center, 53 Langley Rd., Newton Centre; 
call 244-2792. 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER (956-5907), 
252 Tremont St., Boston. Treatment for drug- 
dependent individuals, information and referral, 
psychological and physical examination, individ- 
ual and group therapy, and after-care program. 
NORTH CHARLES INSTITUTE FOR THE AD- 
DICTIONS (661-5700), 260 Beacon St., Some- 
rville, offers individual, group, and family therapy 


(777-2664), 183 Newbury St., Danvers, offers 
for substance abusers, 


- outpatient 
spouses and adult children of alcoholics, special 


services for gay men and lesbians, and sobriety 


groups. 
OPERATION MATT (800-272-2586). information 
and referral service for teenagers affected by 
alcohol, 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. daily. 


‘have eres Gee Poe SIS NS 


etc. 


















RISE TOGETHER INC. (436-5899), 22 Aigonquin 
St., Dorchester, fights alcoholism in the black 
community. 

SECOND SURRENDER SOBRIETY GROUP. for 
individuals hitting bottom in sobriety, meets 
Wed.; cali Eliot Mental Health 
Center, Concord at 369-1113. 

SERENITY, INC. is a residential alcoholism 
rehabilitation program for women in Natick; call 
655-7774. 

TEENAGE ALCOHOL PROGRAMS at Faulkner 
Hospital, Allandale at Centre St., Jamaica Plain 
(522-5800, ext. 1908) include a group on teenage 
drinking and one for children of alcoholics. 
WHIDDEN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (389-6270, 
ext. 4040), 103 Garland St., Everett, offers 
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outpatient counseling and support groups. Al- 
cohol awareness program the 3rd Mon. of each 
month at 8 p.m. 


Services also available for tamity and friends. Cail 
661-1316. 





HEALTH 


ADULT APHASIA CLINIC (353-3 188) at Boston 





16 Haviland St., Boston. Call 267-7573 tor 
information. 

ALICE MILLER STUDY AND SUPPORT GROUP, 
a self-help group to share family histories and 
recovery, is forming; call the Family Life Foun- 
dation at 868-6640. 

ALLIANCE FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 
(367-8890), a support group for families and 
friends of the mentally ill, meets twice a month in 
40 different locations Massachusetts. 
ALTERNATIVES FOR SMOKERS psychotherapy 
offered; call 497-0571. 

AMERICAN ASSOC. OF DENTAL VICTIMS 
(AADV), Box 215, Sharon 02067. Local chapter of 
national organization of people with complaints 
against their dentists (when writing, send self- 
addressed stamped envelope). 
ANOREXIA-BULIMIA ANONYMOUS meets the 
first and third Wednesday of the month at the 
po anal Center, 6 Fort Street, Quincy; call 


pram BULIMIA CARE, INC. (259-9767), 
Box 213, Lincoin. Support groups for anorexics, 
bulimics, and their families. 

ASSOCIATES FOR HUMAN RESOURCES 
369-7810), 191 Sudbury Ad., Concord, offers an 
“Evolving Beyond Your Patterns’’ therapy group. 
ASSOCIATES FOR PERSONAL CHANGE 
(498-9740), 1753 Mass. Ave., eae eae 
stress- and depressior groups. 
Calf for information and fees. 

BACK PAIN AND ARTHRITIS support and 
exercise offered at the Arthritis and Health 
Resource Center, 486 Washington St., Wellesley 
(431-7080). 

BEHAVIORAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES 
(731-8334), 1101 Beacon St., Brookline, offers 
a programs by appt. in overcoming 
BETH IGRAEL HOSPITAL (735-4431), 330 
Brookline Ave., Boston, offers clinics on cardiac 
disease, back pain, bulimics, CPR, 














Sun. Oct. § 
OOTS VIBRATION 
Thurs., Oct. 9 
T.B.A. 
AS 10811 
LAMBS BREAD 
*" Sun., Odt. 12 
RANKS InT’L 
Thurs., Oct. 16 
SHY FIVE 


SOCCER HEHEHE TETHER EEE EOE 


Fine Jamaican Food Every 
Weekend 


RENDEZVOUS 
WITH THE BLUES 



































Something new is happening 


‘ DISCOVER ... 
is ‘Huck_s Hideaway” 





rr, 


YOUR HOSTS: Corner of W a a Boston 
Tony Palumbo, Ken Shea Just 5 pe web sl rH edn 
PHONE: 269-9400 St. exit, Boston 


Tucked away in Boston's waterfront area lies a lively iittle 
mghtspot which hosts Boston's best dance bands. 
Experience our reasonably priced food & drinks, live entertainment 
and fun-filled atmosphere. 


Slightly out-of-the-way — very out-of-the-ordinary. 


FEATURING: Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Daily Luncheon Specials Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
Supper served 6-10 pm FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 


Come join the fun at Boston's newest nighispot! 

















THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


presen 
top name folk talent in an intimate settina 





BLOOD SCREENING and counseling for people 
concerned about exposure to the virus as- 
sociated with AIDS is provided confidentially and 
for tree; call 522-4090 Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
BLUE SHIELD CUSTOMERS ALLIANCE 
(734-0623), 99 Revere St., Hull, offers assistance 
to those have trouble with Biue Shield. 
BOSTON COUNSELING ASSOCIATES 
(536-1819), 70 the Fenway, Boston, offers 
collaborative psychotherapy for individuals, cou- 
ples, and families. No charge for initial interview 
of therapist; reasonabie rates. 

BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CLINIC 
(267-7171), 314 Comm. Ave., Boston. Admits 
Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Appointment advisable, walks-ins accepted 
when possible. General medical and many 
Free skin-cancer screenings; call for appoint- 
ment. 

BOSTON HELP GROUP (648-4266), for those 
concerned about herpes simplex |i virus, meets 


gram for women with the disease meets at the 
Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., Boston, Wed., 
9:45 a.m. Call 536-7940, ext. 22, for information 
and fees. 

BREAST CANCER SUPPORT GROUP, Wed. at 
7:15 p.m. and Fri. at 10:30 am. at YWCA 
Cambridge, 7 Temple St.. Cambridge; call 
491-6050 for information and fees. Doctor's 
approval required. 

BREAST RECONSTRUCTION GROUP meets 
last Thurs. of the month at Dana-Farber Cancer 
institute, 44 Binney St., Boston. Free; advance 
registration ; Call 732-3669. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS 
(423-9575), 4th-6th floors, 147 Tremont St., 
corner of West St., Boston, operates a free 
medical van staffed by doctors, nurses, and a 
street worker. The van makes evening stops at 
spots in Boston and Cambridge: call for sched- 


ule. 
CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL (498-1000), 1493 Cam- 
bridge St., + yer nage: has support + eagetd or an for 





Sat., Sept. 27 
Berklee Performance Center 
NANCI GRIFFITH 
plus DAVID MALLETT 
Sat. & Sun., Sept. 27 & 28 
celebrating their 10th 








(Scottish-irish) 





Thurs., Oct. 9 
FRED SMALL 








Fri., Oct. 10 - Sun., Oct. 12 
BOB FRANKE 
plus RICH & MAUREEN 
DEL GRASSO 


Listen to Live at Passim every Sunday 3-5 p.m. on 
WERS 88.9 FM 
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186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


254-9804 


Bunratty s 


PLEASURE 

_ CEMENT POINTE 
t. 28 THE RAIN X-KAPE 

WRECKING i 

CREW BODY POLITICS 


STRUTTER _ Surprise Sp 


ests 


BEAT SURRENDER 


V etnam Veteran § 
Memorial Benef 
lial: JOPLIN HEART 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
VV RECKING SKIN 
aia 
PRESERVATION 


THE FIRST 


THE KEEPERS 


TIGHT 
RICK oe 
_— - THE MOV 


-_-~ ~ ~~ a ee 
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CLUBS 








Continued from page 25 
CARNEY HOSPITAL (296-4000), 2100 
Dorchester Ave., Boston, offers cancer, diabe- 





R¢ VERS 


» Savery 





Sat., Sept. 27 


GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT 











Thurs. Oct. 2 





‘ 
\ j 4 4 
we 





Fri., Oct. 3 


CATALINAS 


“original”’ 


Reker eeRerkeereReRe 


A 


BBRBBBSSSSPSBRBSSBBBABBABBBBBRBBBBBBBBH 


THE BEST OF 


THE BEATLES 
Sat., Oct. 11th from 2-5 p.m. 
WERS — 88.9 FM 
with special g 


Music, Memories, and Magic... 
The Beatles. 


BPRBBRSRBBSSBBBRBBRBBRBRBABBSBBBBBBBBBBB 


uest Pete Best, the 
Beatles drummer 


CHUCK & HELEN 


3 RECORDS & TAPES 3. 


bt. 2 2-2-2-2-2-2-2-2-2-2-2 2-2-2222 | 











Sat., Oct. 4 





THE FOOIS 





EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 
BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 
DETAILS. 





NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 
_ EXCEPT SPECIAL EVENTS* 





cont Soreme @ Semen. ben. 





Sat., Sept. 27 
SALLY & THE SOPHISTICATZ 





Thurs., Oct. 2 
CHUCK & HELEN BAND 





Fri, & Sat., Oct. 3 & 4 
HIGH FUNCTION 





Fri. & Sat., Oct. 10 & 11 
THE REV 












































HORIZONS FOR YOUTH 
WOULD LIKE TO THANK 
ALL PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
1986 Lic: “CHOWDA” FEST. 


Salute to best “‘chowda’’ winners: 


1st 
2nd Chart House 


Durgin-Park Restaurant 


3rd Claddagh Restaurant 
Best Decorations — ‘The Kernwood of Lynnfield 


And many thanks to all participating restaurants: 

Durgin-Park Restaurant, Rusty Scupper, Jillian's Seafood & Steak House, The Lobster Pot, 
The Lobster Trap-Holiday Inn, Houlihan's, Grill 23 and Bar, MacArthur's Restaurant, Chart 
House, The Blue Parrot, The Kernwood of Lynnfield, Hugo’s Lighthouse Restaurant, Cafe 
Montego-Burke High School, Boston Park Plaza Hotel-Cafe Rouge, Pier 12, Mill Wharf 
Restaurant, Claddagh Restaurant, The Bay Tower Room 


Special recognition for live music from: No Strings Attached, Hot Fingers, George Leh and 
the Rockin’ Shoes, Crossfire, Parcence 


Thank you for making the 1986 


uichT - ‘Chowda’ ‘ 






era a arca<earegee pare-euer erp pet San eeeren 


Fest a great success! 


NOTES 


faucet nagQ i x poten “ghite pote, 
KRAVIS WOLTAIUS 2 SDAVORTF F5A0NI0 
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(625-5638), 
ington (862-2128), and Quincy (471-0630) and 
fees on a sliding scale. 

CENTER FOR CREATIVE ART THERAPIES 
(262-6183), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston, offers art, 
dance, and music for special-needs children and 
adults, disabled adults, and the elderly. 
CITIZENS FOR HANDGUN CONTROL 
(423-4193), 25 West St., Boston, offer help to 
victims of handgun violence. 

CREATIVE THERAPY ASSOC. (497-9549) offers 
guidance for artists and others with emotional 
blocks. 


DIAL-A-TAPE (227-1997) for those interested in 
seeking chiropractic care, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 


p.m. 
DIVORCE RESOURCE AND MEDIATION 
CENTER (492-3533), 2464 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, offers a support group for the separated 
and divorced. 

DRY MOUTH, DRY EYE, SJOGRENS SYN- 
DROME FOUNDATION (846-1992) meets at 
Mass. Eye and Ear Infirmary, 243 Charles St., 
Boston. 

EATING DISORDER PROGRAM that addresses 
psychological, nutritional, physiological, and 
social aspects is offered by nutritional counseler 
Ellia Manners; call 566-7542. 
ENDOMETRIOSIS — network/support group for 
women who have had or are now living with this 
disorder; call 926-8505. 
ENDOMETRIOSIS ASSOC. — call 826-3071 for 
information, support groups. 
ENVIRONMENTAL ALLERGIES are treated with 
nutrition, peer support, and other methods of 
coping and alleviating symptoms at the Back Bay 
Center, suite #401, 678 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(576-2114); $10 a session. 

ERICH LINDEMANN MENTAL HEALTH 
CENTER (727-7107), Government Center, Bos- 
ton, provides information and referral to resi- 
dents of Charlestown, Chelsea, Revere, 
Winthrop, Beacon Hill, East Boston, and the 
North End, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

FAMILY SERVICE ASSN. OF GREATER B0S- 
TON (523-6400), 34% Beacon St., Boston, offers 
therapy and support groups: “Turning De- 
pression Around,” “Stress Management,” "Cop- 


counseling 
single men and women aged 21-35. Sliding fees; 
insurance accepted. Also, centers in Needham 
(475 Hillside Ave., 444-9303), Maiden (389 Main 
St., 324-8181), Somerville (131 Highland Ave., 
625-5638), Lexington (175 Bedford St., 
862-2128), and Quincy (One Cliveden St., 
471-0630). 
FAULKNER HOSPITAL (522-5800), 1153 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain, offers hearing screening, a 
support group for the bereaved, a continence- 
control group, weight-control programs for 10- 
to- 18-year-olds and for adults, CPR training for 
adult and infant victims, and “Express Care,” a 
walk-in center open Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
FEEDING OURSELVES (661-3727), 30 Bartlett 
Ave., Arlington, offers group program on com- 
pulsive eating and weight problems. Individual 
counseling available. 
FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(267-7573), 16 Haviland St., Boston (near 
Auditorium MBTA). Comprehensive medical 
care, including gay and elderly health care. Open 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6'p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
FOOD ADDICTS ANONYMOUS meets Wed. at 
Church of Our Savior, Marathon St., Arlington, 
and Fri. at N. Conference Room, Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital, 2014 Washington St., New- 
ton, both at 8 p.m. Free; call 625-1896 or 
731-2229. 
HEALTH AT WORK (243-6383), Newton-Welles- 
ley Hospital, 2014 Washington St., Newton, 
offers weight-control and quit-smoking groups, 
safe-exercise class, stress management, CPR, 
and conditioning for men and women over 60. 
HEALTH-CARE POLICY COUNCIL (868-2900), 
11 Inman St., Cambridge. Consumer advisory 
board to the Cambridge Neighborhood Health 
Clinic Program offers consumers an opportunity 
to have a say in the policies affecting their health 
care. Also information on services and fees of 


HYPOGLYCEMIA AND FOOD ALLERGIES SUP- 
PORT GROUP, led by holistic counselor Cynthia 
Knapp, meets weekly in Newton Corner; call 
965-5279. 

INSTITUTE FOR RATIONAL LIVING (734-0643), 
1162 Beacon St., Brookline, offers individual, 
couple, and group therapy, hypnosis, and as- 
sertiveness training. 

JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(227-664 1), 31 New Chardon St., Boston, offers a 


Grociiine, “Srignteny ‘autem, and 
eekly PRM SCS cee Seevm \CS98-Se>! 
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CENTER (522-1302), 222 S. Huntington Ave., 

Jamaica Plain, has a back-pain clinic and a free 

children’s clinic. 

MCLEAN HOSPITAL, 115 Mili St Belmont, 
Management, stop-smoking, 


offers stress and 
management groups; also support 
for relatives of ; Call 855-2978. 


MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(275-2383), Springs Ad., Bedford, offers a low- 
cost dental-hygiene clinic and free services for 
senior citizens. Call 275-2383 for appointment. 
MILTON ADULT DAY HEALTH CENTER 
(333-0600), 1200 Brush Hill Ad., Milton, offers 
adult day care for people with Alzheimer's 
Disease. 


NASHOBA ASSOC. BOARDS OF HEALTH 
(772-3335), Ayer, sponsors a “Coping with the 
Stress of lliness” group, meeting in Belmont, and 
a catastrophic-iliness group. 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR ILEITIS & COL- 
ITIS (449-0324) has a support group that meets 
at New England Deaconess Hospital, 185 Pilgrim 
Rd., Boston. 

NATIONAL STUTTERING PROJECT, Central 
Middlesex chapter; meets twice monthly; call 
366-7801. 

NEW ENGLAND EATING DISORDERS PRO- 
GRAM (254-0054), 1515 Comm. Ave., Brighton, 
offers programs for people with anorexia and 
bulimia, their families and friends, and for 


professionals. 

NEW ENGLAND MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
(665-1740), 5 Woodiand Rd., Stoneham, offers a 
grief recovery support group and a self-help 


PARKINSON'S SYNDROME SUPPORT GROUP 
meets the second Tues. of the month at South- 
wood Community Hospital, 111 Dedham St., 
Norfolk; call 543-8859. 

PID SUPPORT GROUP forming for those with 
pelvic inflammatory disease; call 787-9516. 
THE PEOPLE PLACE (641-1986), 48 Mystic St., 
Arlington. Support groups for weight loss, 


st. ‘ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL (782-7000), 736 
Cambridge St., Brighton, offers stress-reduction 
and quit-smoking programs, health and fitness 
classes, and natural family planning. 

SEXUAL HEALTH CENTER OF NEW ENGLAND 
(266-3444), 480 Boylston St., Boston. Pre- 
orgasmic groups, sexual enhancement groups 
for women. 

SICKLE CELL ASSN. OF MASS. (427-5335), 435 
Warren St., room 125, Roxbury, offers free 
support groups for patients and their parents. 
SOCIETY OF ANONYMOUS DEPRESSIVES 
meets Sat., 4:30-6 p.m. at 3 Church St., 
Cambridge. Warmiine {some live coverage: 


(522-5900), 687 Centre St., JP. Referral, medical 
care for infants and children, gynecological 
exams, family planning consultation. 
SPORTSMED (800-447-6335) offers free back- 
pain clinics the first Tues. of the month at its 
Marshfield office and the first Thurs. of the month 
at its Quincy office. 

STROKE CLUBS sponsored by Mass. Easter 
Seal Society are open to stroke victims and their 
families. Free; call 482-3370. 

STUTTERERS’ SUPPORT GROUP meets 2nd 
and 4th Wed. of each month, 7-8:30 p.m. at 
Curtis Halil, South St., Jamaica Plain. Free, for 
Stutterers and their families. Call 524-1595 or 
524-1293 (don't hesitate to have a friend call) or 
write 8 Warren Sq., Jamaica Plain 02130. 
SWIMMING for people with disabilities is offered 


WATERTOWN HEALTH CENTER (923-0001), 85 
Main St. Adolescent, adult, and pediatric 
sessions days Mon.-Fri. Continuity of care by 
Staff physicians and nurses. 

WELL ST. STATION (923-1440), 62 Mt. Auburn 


number. 
YOUVELLE HOSPITAL (876-4344), 1575 Cam- 


bridge St., Cambridge, offers meditation and 
and exercise classes; call for times 








of Eastern Mass. (426-6644), 8 Winter St., suite 


SETTS (482-3170), 47 Winter St., Boston. Helps 

with defense of all Bill of Rights freedoms. 

DEBTORS ANONYMOUS (642-1913) helps 
indebtedness. 


Against , 

7:30 p.m. in the basement of Olid Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Call 354-0931. 

HARVARD DEFENDERS provides free legal 
assistance to defendants in criminal cases in 


Mediation Night Wed. from 5:30 to 7 p.m. at 
Brookline District Court, 360 Washington St., 
Brookline. 

LAWYERS’ COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
UNDER LAW (482-1145) handies cases in the 
areas of housing and employment discrimination, 
racial violence, and other issues. 
MASS. BAR ASSOC. (542-9103, 
1-800-392-6164), 20 West St., Boston, offers a 
lawyer referral service, reduced- and no-fee 
Programs, and taped messages on Tel-Law 
(542-9069). 

MASSPIRG (423-1796), Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
if your complaint is for less than $750, take it to 
smaii-ciaims court. MassPIRG can help you. 
NATIONAL ASSN. FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE (267-1058), 451 Mass. 
Ave., Boston, offers free legal advice, with two 
attorneys present, Tues. and Thurs. from 6 to 8 
p.m. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD (227-7008), 120 
Boylston St., Boston. Consultation and referral. 
NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESISTANCE 
(731-6139) offers counseling on tax resistance. 
PAX CHRISTI USA Center on Conscience and 
War (354-4354), 5 Bigelow St., Cambridge, offers 


conscienticus objection, alternative service, and 
draft 5 
ROXBURY DEFENDERS COMMITTEE provides 


Courts. Open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m-5 p.m., 126 Warren 
St., Roxbury. Call 445-5640, 24 hours a day; 
leave message after business hours. 

SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
(936-9440), 761 Harrison Ave., Boston. Evening 


er's 

SMALL CLAIMS ADVISORY SERVICE 
(497-5690), Phillips Brooks House, Harvard 
University, offers free advice on settling any 
dispute under $1200. 

TENANT EDUCATION COMMITTEE of City Life 
(524-3541) offers advice from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri. 

UNEMPLOYMENT LAW PROJECT, 14 Beacon 
St., room 407, Boston, assists in appealing 
unemployment claims, including representation 
at hearings. Cali 227-7008, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m., 
for information and fees. 

VICTIMS OF SOCIAL-SERVICE ABUSE 
(767-4800), PO Box 283 Holbrook 02342, 
provides information and referrals. 


PARENTS 


ADOPTION NETWORK offers groups for single 
people interested in adopting children. Cali 
469-3463 or 491-7097 for information and fees. 
ASSOCIATES FOR CHANGE, 24 Mason St., 
Lexington, oe met appari gel 
parents and parents of adolescents; 
862-4419 or 876-1970. 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL offers training for 
parents; call 735-4172 for information and fees. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S SERVICE ASSN. 
(267-3700), 867 Boyiston St., Boston; seeks 
foster parents for kids 10-17; training and 
support available. 

BOSTON FAMILY INSTITUTE (731-2883), 251 
Harvard St., Brookline, offers family therapy. Cail 
for information and fees. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY FATHERHOOD PRO- 
SECT (353-4227), 605 Comm. Ave., Boston, has 
workshops for fathers, new parents, dual earn- 








(547-6136), 51 Avon Hill St., Cambridge, spon- 
sors ongoing mothers’ discussion groups. 

CONCERNED UNITED BIRTHPARENTS, a sup- 
port group for people who have lost a child to 
adoption, mests monthly, write PO Box 396, 


Pregnancy ° 
ton, offers support groups for pregnant and 
postpartum women, and fathers. Resources and 
reterrais; sliding-scale fee. 

DIANE DeVANMA CENTER for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse and Neglect operates a 24-hour 
hotline (occasionally answered by machine}, 





(492-3533), 2464 Mass. Ave.. Cambridge. offers 
Support groups for separated and divorced 
parents and children. Cail for information and 
fees. 


FAMILY CONNECTION, a parenting and re- 
source exchange for Southwest Boston at 4256 
Washington St., Roslindale and 1178 River St., 
Hyde Park, Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Wed. 
til 8:30 p.m. Call 323-0300 or 361-5756. 


placements. 

GREATER BOSTON ASSN. FOR RETARDED 
CITIZENS offers a variety of services to retarded 
citizens and their families; call 266-4520. 
GREATER BOSTON CHILD CARE COALITION 
(427-2786), at the Family Services Assn. of 
Greater Boston, 34% Beacon St. Boston, 


daily and weekends, 8 a.m.-11 p.m. 
HOMEBIRTH INC. (787-9040), offers classes to 
help couples regain contro! of their birth ex- 
Periences in the home or hospital. 
JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(965-6890), offers support groups for children of 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WEALTH CENTER 
(864-9343), 2464 Mass Ave., Cambridge, offers 
Prenatal and postpartum exercise and prepared 
childbirth training. 

NAZARETH CHILD CARE CENTER (522-4040), 
420 Pond St., Jamaica Piain, seeks foster 


parents. 

NEW ENGLAND MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
(665-1740), 5 Woodland St., Stoneham, offers to 
Stoneham-area residents a babysitter referral 
service of teenagers who have completed the 
hospital's babysitter class. One-time $10 fee. 
Also, a “Family Living Series” for parents and 
parents-to-be, a “Dads Are Parents, Too” class, 


Mass. Ave., Arlington, offers support groups and 
workshops on all aspects of being a parent. 
PARENTING OUR ELDERS, support group for 
those concerned with aging relatives, meets 
every other Wed., 7-9 p.m. at Endicott College, 
Hale St., Beverty. Fee $40 per session; run by the 
Life Long Learning Program; call 922-4669, 
evenings. 


PARENT RESOURCE CENTER of the inter- 


GAYS, mutual support group. Call 436-5393 or 
write Boston Parents FLAG, PO Box 125-S 101, 
Arlington 02174. Meetings first Tues. of month at 
7:15 p.m. at conference room 1A, Sherili Hall 


groups for 
Children; call 267-8077 or (hotline) 800882- 1250 
PARENTS FORUM meets at Roomfor Children, 
75 Newbury St., Boston; call 437-7997. 
PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS offers support 
for single parents. Call 734-7354 or write PO Box 
81, Brookline 02146. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD (492-05 18), 99 Bishop 
Allen Dr., Cambridge. Counseling, information, 
referrals, courses, and more, concerning ail 
fertility-related behavior. Counseling phone: 
492-0777. 

PREGNANT TEENAGER SUPPORT GROUP at 
Somerville Hospital, 230 Highland Ave., Some- 
tville. Free, but numbers limited; call 666-4400, 
ext. 263. 

RIVERSIDE FAMILY INSTITIUTE (964-6933), 
259 Walnut St., Newtonville, offers a support 
group for remarried couples with stepchildren. 
SINGLE PARENTS FOR ADOPTION OF CHiL- 
DREN EVERYWHERE offers help to single 
parents who wish to adopt a child. Call 354-5528. 
SINGLE PARENTS SUPPORT GROUP at River- 
side Family Counseling inc., 259 Wainut St.. 
Newtonville; call 964-6933. 

TRADITIONAL CHILDBEARING GROUP 
(442-9431), 1 Atherton Place, Boston, offers 
home birth and childbirth classes. 

UNION HOSPITAL (581-9200, ext. 3510), 500 
Lynnfield St., Lynn, sponsors “Caring and 
Sharing,” for parents who have experienced a 
miscarriage or a stilibirth; meets monthly. Free. 


ARADIA (247-4861), 520 Comm. Ave., Boston, 
has groups on fear of success, mother/daughter 
relationships, and women dealing with divorce of 
loss of long-term relationship. 

BOSTON AREA RAPE CRISIS CENTER (492- 
RAPE), offers information and a rape survivors 
support group. 

BOSTON INDIAN COUNCIL (232-0343), 105 S. 
Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain, 02130, offers a 
women-in-transition program and help for bat- 
tered Native American women; strictly confiden- 
tial. Call 232-0343. 

BOSTON/NAFE (254-1729), a branch of the 
National Association of Female Executives, 








of Vietnam vets, Wed. at 7 p.m. Call 451-0171 for 


BOSTON WOMEN'S CAUCUS FOR ART 
(566-6 104, 367-1679), 38 St. Paul St., Brookline, 
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Performing live 
Saturday, September 27 
ZENITH 


Prudential Center 800 Boylston Street 
Boston 247-0500 









Friday & Saturday. 
October 3 & 4 
PROFILE 











"77 N. Washington St., Boston 723- “Ti. 
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HARPER’S 
FERRY 


Sat., Sept. 27 
ROCKABILLY 








Sun., Sept 28 
11TH HOUR BAND 
Wed. Oct. 1 
ATA TAT 
Thurs., Oct. 2 
Walker's Western Wear Presents 
SLEEPY LA BEEF 
Door Prizes, Walker's Gift 
Certificates 











Fri., Oct. 3 
ORUM “Roll Your Own'’ Contest 








SLEEPY LA BEEF 


Sat., Oct. 4 
Last Area Appearance of the Season 
SLEEPY LA BEEF 
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Sun., Sept. 28 


CHRIS WALES 





Sun., Sept. 29 


REAL McCOY 





Tues., Sept. 30 


AMYL 


& THE ICONS 








Wed., Oct. | 


T.B.A. 





Thurs., Oct. 2 


FRECK 


PANAMA 
THE JUDGE 





Fri., Oct. 3 


5 - 8 p.m. 


BARNEY 
MARTIN 























Sat., Sept. 27 
GARY SHANE & THE 
DETOUR 
ULTERIOR MOTIVE 
THE MODES 


Wed. Oct. 1 


NU MUZIK NITE 
Come hear Boston's newest sounds! 


~ Thurs. Oct. 2 
P.B.S. 
BILLY7 

FRAGILE PIECE 











Fri, Oct. 3 
HOT PURSUIT 
NOT TOO SWEET 
CAPITAL GAIN 





Sat.. Oct. 4 
Drum “Roll Your Own" Contest 











Beginning October 12 
THE CLUB ili COLLEGE 
CLASH 
Deadline for entries 


September 30 College 
bands please call 
623-6957 


$1000 Cash Prize 
608 SOMERVILLE AVE 

NR PORTER SQ T 
SOMERVILLE - 623-6957 
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Sat., Sept. 27 
TREAT HER RIGHT 
GAR LANGE 
Thurs., Oct. 2 
Best 60’s Music 
BAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


Fri., Oct. 3 


THE TRAILERS 


STEVE “?'M HUGE” 
SMITH 
AND THE NAKEDS 


Big Band Rock & Soul 
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"SATURDAY, SEPT. 27th 


Reggae/Rock with 
ONE PEOPLE 
12:30 
META TERRA 
10:30 






TUESDAY, SEPT. 30th 
60's NIGHT 


Music of the first 
British Invasion by 


LONDON TYMES 






















Orelabdctasl*lele-1a MP 2 4 
|| Devonshire Productions 
featuring 


THE ROLLINS 
ROSS QUARTET 


THURSDAY, OCT. 2nd 
ARTISTS BALL 


The Conservatory is 
olgel elem comol-E-taleky dlaleR, 2ela 
from The Best New Local 
Artists, Photographers, 

and Sculptors 















Also the Premiere of 


SHINING HOURS 
(Former members of 
Primary Colors and 

The M.LA.'s) 
12:00 
With very special guests 
MANUFACTURE 
(A Dance/ Video 
Experience) 
10:30 






FRIDAY, OCT. 3rd 


LOU MIAMI 
12:30 
with special guests 


aa, | mele), jele) 


PYGMIES 
10:30 














SATURDAY, OCT. 4th 
Bolom elbdlast-)¢-m Alel-te) 
Taleh, marae! 
Anniversary Party with 
SKIN 
12:30 
THE SOULS 
10:30 









Video Supplied 
The Ultimate Video 
Doors open at 9 p.m. Ground floor level 


BOSTON 


1 Marriott. 


COPLEY PLACE 


410 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02116 
me" (617) 2365800 
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If you need a gig 
or someone for 
a gig or 
audition, studio, 
instrument, or 
any music- 
related service, 
turn to our new 


to place 

your ad, 

Call 267-1234 
(and ask 
about our 
guarantee!) 


Phosni 


USE VISA, MASTERCARD 
OR AMERICAN EXPRESS ~ 
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Continued from page 27 

every Tues. at noon. 

CASA MYRNA VASQUEZ INC. (262-9581), PO 
Box 18019, Boston. An emergency-shelter pro- 
gram for women and their children. 

Civic CENTER AND CLEARING HOUSE 
(227-1762), 14 Beacon St., Boston. Women and 
‘ work; $30/hr. fee for counseling. 

COALITION FOR BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 
(497-0126), 595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, is a 


ASSAULT (CPASA), bilingual (English/Spanish) 
consultation, information, and advocacy service 
for rape victims and their families. Call 266-8800 


Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m: 
CONTINUUM (964-3322), 785 Centre St., New- 


call 782-7600. Also birth contro! and 
gynecological services, tubal ligation, counsel 


ing. 
DES ACTION PROJECT (828-7461), PO Box 


DORCHESTER COUNSELING CENTER 
(436-8616), 591 Morton St., Dorchester, offers a 
support group for separated, divorcing, or 


EVANGELICAL WOMEN’S CAUCUS, Boston 
chapter, meets monthly; call 986-6986 for 
details. 

FAMILY SERVICE OF GREATER BOSTON 
(523-6400), 34% Beacon St., Boston, offers a 
support group for women whose mothers have 
Alzheimer’s Disease. 

FEEDING OURSELVES, programs for women on 
compulsive eating. Psychological exploration of 
overeating, overweight, and body image. Group 
and individual counseling; leave message at 
661-3727. 

GREATER BOSTON WOMEN’S NETWORK 
meets monthly with an open-mike opportunity; 
call 868-5662. 

HOW-BOSTON, Handicapped Organized 
Women, addresses such issues as 


INNER VISION COUNSELING (566-3503), 1584 
Beacon St., Brookline, offers individual and 
group counseling for women fighting low self- 
esteem, depression, trouble with relationships, 
overeating. Sliding-fee scale. 

INCEST SURVIVORS GROUP FOR ADULT 
WOMEN is offered by Carney Hospital, 2100 
Dorchester Ave., Boston; cali 296-4000, ext. 
4990. 

JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(965-6890), 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre, 
offers discussion and support groups: ‘ “Mothers 
of Young Children,” “Women as Women, Wives, 


MASS. WOMEN OF COLOR UNIFIED (899-4588) 
holds organizational meetings on the second 
Saturday of the month at Roxbury Community 
College, 625 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

MASS. WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS 
(451-9294), 92 South St., Boston, 02111. 

NAT'L. ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN (NOW) 
hosts an open house the first Wed. of each month 
at 7:30 p.m. at 971 Com. Ave., Bostn. Cail 
782-1056. 

NEW CONNECTIONS (655-7774), 74 Middlesex 
Ave., Natick, offers workshps on women’s health 
issues. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN BUSINESS OWNER’S 
ORGANIZATION (NEWBO) (332-8683), 1357 
Washington St., W. Newton, meets monthly. Cali 
for details. 

9toS (348-2970), 145 Tremont St., room 402, 
Boston, the organization for women office 
workers, hosts various events. 

NORTH SHORE COMMUNITY HEALTH 
CENTER (745-2440), offers incest therapy group 
for women victims 18 or older. Cali 927-4506. 
PREGNANCY HELP (782-5151) in St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, 738 Cambridge St., Brighton, includes 
free pregnancy testing, counseling, referrals, and 
alternatives to abortion. 
PRETERM (738-6210), 1842 Beacon St., 


PROJECT RE-ENTRY (227-1762), 14 Beacon St., 

Boston, offers six-month career internship pro- 
grams for women. 

PROJECT W.A.G.E. (979-0734), 55 Sea St. 
Quincy. Vocational counseling for women Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. No fee. 

RENEWAL HOUSE (566-6881), PO Box 919, 
Boston, 02120, a shelter for battered women and 





activities 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Oct. 4 and 5: fall colors. 
Also, weekend waiks Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 


28: honey harvest. Adults $2.50. Children $1.50. 


Visitors in bee costume costume admitted at half-price. _ 
CHARLESTOWN BRANCH LIBRARY 

(242-1248), 179 Main St., Charlestown, presents 
Sco condiw’s Sina Tune. 0b 10:00 ams. ond 329 
p.m. Sept. 30: “Dinosaur,” “Little Big Top,” “Mr. 
Magoo’s Puddle Jumper,” and “Angel and Big 
Joe.” 


COASTWEEK '88 presents a row to Brewster 
island for a picnic at 9 a.m. on Oct. 4. Bring your 
own boat or use a Hull Lifesaving Museum boat. 
Meet at boat house, Pemberton Point, Hull. Free; 
call 925-5433, 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester, 
presents free children’s films at 3 p.m. Sept. 30: 
DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-6186), 65 
Warren St., Roxbury, presents children’s films at 
Legg Sosy at wig “a ag ot 


Dorchester Ave., Dorchester, presents 
films at 3:30 p.m. Sept. 30: “Just Orie Me,” “Dick 
Whittington and His Cat,” and “The 


Sunday of each month at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Information Center. Admission $5, children $2. 
Registration necessary. Call 267-9300, ext. 300. 
Oct. 5: painted places. _ 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs., Sat., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, those over 65 and 


$2.25. Combination ticket $6.50, students $5.50, 
children and the elderly $4.50. Through Nov. 30: 
“Return of the Dinosaurs.” Through Dec. 14: 
“Skin.” Permanent: sun lab, thunder and light- 
ning, live animals, giant egg. Sept. 30-Jan. 4, 
1987: “Future Zoo.” 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Whart, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.25, 


students, military, and the elderly $3.50. Through 
Jan. 1987: “Don't Blink Now.” 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE (731-6400), 
32 Station St., Brookline Village, presents puppet 
for children five and older at 1 and 
3 p.m. Admission $3.50. Sept. 27-28: 
“Cinderella” by Eleanor Boylan and Cape Ann 
Puppeteers. Oct. 4-5: ‘The Bird of Seven Colors” 
by Claire DiMeo and Discovery Puppets. 
RONALD MCDONALD CHILDREN’S 
CHARITIES present a fundraiser at the Museum 
of Science “Return of the Dinosaurs” exhibit 
Sept. 29 from 6 to 9 p.m. Special guests include 
Ronald McDonald and WROR's Joe and Andy. 
Tickets $5, $3 children. Call 236-6863. 
ROSLINDALE BRANCH LIBRARY (323-2343), 
4238 Washington St., Roslindale, presents films 
for preschoolers at 10:30 a.m. Sept. 29: “ice 
Witch, Trick or Treat.” Also, after-school films at 
3:30 p.m. Sept. 30: “Who Spooked Rodney?”. 
SOUTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (536-824 1), 685 
Tremont St., Boston, presents free preschool 
films Wed. at 10:30 and 11:15 a.m. Sept. 30-Oct. 
1: “Curious George Rides a Bike,” “Swimming,” 
“Mole as Painter.” 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Oct. 5: use your senses, 
and have your face painted as a tiger. 
THREE APPLES STORYTELLING FESTIVAL 
(391-3744), Town Hall, Harvard prsents a chil- 
dren's festival Sept. 27 and 28 from 1:30 to 5:30 
p.m. Admission $5, $15 per family. 
SARA SARIN E LONI, BONE MAE 





LUBS 


BARE TREE INN (888-6113), Rte. GA, Sandwich. 
Sun.: Comedy Allstars. Sept. 27: the Niceguys. 
BAT CAVE EAST, Thurs. at Doc's Place, 
Harrison Ave. between Mass. Ave. and North- 
ampton St., Boston. Oct. 2: A Surprise Band. 
BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. Sept. 27: Lou Colombo. 
Oct. 2-4: Karen Cameron with the Dave Sparr 
Trio (Thurs. 8 p.m. to midnight) and Bob 
Bacheldor Trio (Fri. and Sat., 9 p.m. to 1:30 
a.m.) 

BOSTONIAN HOTEL (523-3600), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Thurs., 5-8 p.m., Fri., Sat. 
5-9 p.m., Sun. 4-9 p.m.: Makoto Takenaka. 
CAPUCINO’S (524-2440), 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton. Piano bar open Wed.-Thur. 7-11 p.m., 
Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m.-midnight. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Sept. 27: Alistar Weekend with Digney 
Fignus, The Taint, Future Passed, Smooth 
Bamboo. Sept. 28: T.S.0.L. Discharge (all ages). 
Sept. 27: Mr. Jelly Belly. 

CHARLIE’S TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 





Trio. Oct. 3-4: Roy Haynes Quartet. 


CLUB Il (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
vale, Capt: £7: Wen ttoden, Wester Metre, Sexy 
Shane and the Detour. _ . 
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FROGG LANE (720-0610), Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Mon.-Tues., noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 
Takenaka. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Sept. 27: Sally and the Sophisticatz. 
JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Sept. 27: 5 p.m., pea iy ae hy ag 
Ball & Pivot, Pulse 8, E-Knock. Sept. 28: 
Halliday & the Hurricanes. Sept. 29: ao 
Squad, Common Ground, Cool Moon. Sept. 30: 
Little Stitch, Stop- Calling Me Frank, Burning 


Bridges. 
JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 


JOHNNY D'S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Sun., Wed.: Solid Gold lip-synch 
show. Sept. 27: Tim Barrett and West- 
wind. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE (236-5800), 
110 Huntington Ave., Boston. in the Terrace Bar, 











RED BOOK STORE (522-3303), 92 Green St., 
Jamaica Plain. Sun.: folk music by Kookaburra's 
Coffeehouse. Sept. 28: Josh Rubin and Maura 
May, David Rumpier and Friends. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) at the Charles Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Sept. 27: 
Rebecca Parris and Friends, with Lisa Rich. Sept. 
29: Henry “Thins” Francis. Sept. 30: the Ritz. 
Oct. 1-4: Freddie Hubbard Quintet. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Downstairs, Sun.: Chan 
Johnson Trio. Mon.: Reed Butier-Matt Bokulic- 
Rick lannuzzi. Tues.: John Ramsay Trio. Wed.: 
Aydin Essen Tio. Thurs.; Mike Metheny Quartet. 
Fri.-Sat.: Herman Johnson Quartet. Upstairs, 
Thurs.: ImprovBoston, comedy. Sept. 27: Orange 
Then Blue. Sept. 28: El Eco. Sept. 29: Deca- 
hedron with Ken Pullig. Sept. 30: Cat’s a Bear. 
STARLIGHT ROOF at the Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge, (267-3100), 575 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Wed.: Shine. Thurs.-Fri., 5-8 p.m.: Vance 
Gilbert. ; 

STICKY WICKET (435-4817), 167 W. Main St., 
Hopkinton. Sat.: comedy. Sun.: jazz brunch. 
Sept. 27: comedy night. Oct. 2: New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band. Oct. 3: White Heat Orchestra. Oct. 4: 


comedy. 

STUDIO RED TOP (492-8436). Jam sessions 
Mon. at Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 W. 
Newton St., Boston. 

THE TAM (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Sept. 27: Push Push. Sept. 28: Swing 


City. 

1989 JAZZ CLUB (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. Sun.: 2-8 p.m., blues jam; 9 
p.m.-1 a.m., Bunny Smith. Mon.: jazz jam. Thurs.: 
Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. Sept. 27: Joe Lovanno 
and Wind Dance Ensembie. Sept. 30: Bob Broom 
Quartet. 

1270 CLUB, 1270 Boyiston St., Boston. Sept. 28: 
tea dance by Rock Against Sexism. Locally 
produced videos. 

VILLAGE COACH HOUSE (5668545), 304 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline Village. Oct. 2: S.B. 
Vehicles, improv comedy. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Oct. 1-2: Pacific Orchestra. _ 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9674), 699 Broadway, 
: Somerville, Sept. 27: Ken Werner Trio, Sept. 28: 
John Chmaj-Paul Scarff Duo. Sept. 29: Tim Ray 
Trio. Sept. 30: Mark Kross Quartet. 
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SATURDAYS 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student 
Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Donation 25¢; call 225-9185. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Bayside inn, Rte. 1A, Lynn. Recorded music. 
Donation $8; cash bar; sponsored by New 
England Singles; call 899-3900. 

DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at Webb Brook 
Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; 


- FAMILY FOLK DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. every 


fourth Sun. at First Church in Belmont, 404 
Concord Ave., 484-1054. Sept. 28: Maralyn 
Weismann, folk dances for children. 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 


$3.50; call 491-6084. 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begins at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; cali 


641-3253. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m., 
except for the first Mon. of the month, at Union 
Congregational Church, South Weymouth. Ad- 


mission $2; call 335-08 18. 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin at 8:15 p.m., or 7:45 p.m. for beginners, at 
Cambridge. 


7 Temple St., 
354-1340. 


Admission $4; call 


EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m., with instruc- 
tion at 7, at MIT Student Center, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 


225-9 1845. 


IMPROVISATIONAL DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at Lean-to Studio, Bates Art Resource Center, 
731 Harrison Ave., South End, Boston. Ad- 


mission $7; call 628-3452. 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Bayside inn, Rte. 1A, Lynn. Recorded music. 
Donation $3; cash bar; sponsored by New 


WEDNESDAYS 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at Century Café, 640 Washington St., 
Dedham. Admission $4 before 9 p.m., $5 after 9 
p.m, Cash bar. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Call 1-800-238-1144. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 


354-1340. 


NORTH SHORE FOLK begins at & p.m. at 
Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 


777-2793. 


DANCE FREEDOM offers alternative barefoot 
dancing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environ- 
ment, 7:30-10:45 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 


$5.50; call 522-6834. 


FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at Hemenway School, Water St.. 
Framingham. Admission $3; call 872-4110. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Center, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 


25¢; call 225-9185. 


SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
international institute, 287 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


Admission $3; call 862-5327. 


HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
International Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 


628-4404. 


THURSDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., Salem. Ad- 


mission $2; call 745-2220. 


EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. Oct. 2: “The Next Step.” 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin at 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 926-3023. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place at 8 p.m. 
at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove Ad., 


NORTH begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Palace, 1810 
Broadway, Saugus. Admission $4, $3 before 9 
p.m. Sponsored by the Singles Connection; call 


1-800-238-1144. 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at & p.m. at 
Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. Free; call 


986-5000. 


at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Square, 
Conny and Marianne Taylor, leaders. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. Oct. 3: beginners’ 


special. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE begins with 
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Kinvara Pub |: 








Sat. & Sun., Sept. 27 & 28 





CLADDAGH 








Thurs., Oct. 2 


Tell them you saw it in 





THE BOSTON @@ 














THE EXILES 








Fri., Sat. & Sun., Oct. 3,465 





DAVE BAGNALL 
FOX HUNT 


Weekend. | | 8 


ve., jon, 
254-9737 
Free Parking in Rear 


AMERICAN Music 
34 











923-9160 


LAST 
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Phecanix Personals 


A Better Place to Meet Someone 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 


eevereco (I JCI UUOOUOUUO 
exes OOOOUOO00000 = 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE HANDLING FEE - SEE PRICING BOX BELOW FOR DETAILS 
PRINT CLEARLY 


15 letter henit 
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GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personals 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion PRICING PER WEEK 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self description, age range, MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER OF 
lifestyle and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN 
not be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 bad HANDLING FEE: 
years of age or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under that $5.00 per ad, per week with a two week 
3 ee enone NOUNNES minimum and a six week maximum $ 5.00 
Phone inquiries regarding box mail will not be accepted over the phone. inquiries OPTIONAL HEADLINE: 
must be made in person during office hours. A list of mailboxes holding mail is $8.00 or $9.25 (See above for size 
printed at the end of the personals section in each issue of the Phoenix differential): $s 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION OPTIONAL EXTRA WORDS: 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as The first twenty words are free, each 
nce is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at any time additional word is $1.10: $ bs 
THE DEADLINE FOR AD PLACEMENT IS 4:00 PM OPTIONAL MAILOUT: ’ 
ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS TO ISSUE DATE The Phoenix supplies a free mailbox per 
AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: WE NOW ACCEPT ADS OVER THE PHONE: | 24. if desired. The Phoenix will mail 
Mon. 8:30 AM - 6 PM Mon. - Tues. 8:30 AM - 6 PM responses to your home address via first 
Tues. 8:30 AM-6PM Fri. 2PM-5PM class mail every Monday for 
Wed. 8:30 AM-7 PM $5.00 per week: Be. anon ete 
Thurs. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:30 PM TOTAL: $ 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE a 
367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 MULTIPLY BY WEEKS RUIHONG: x = ___ 
This information is confidential. AMOUNT ENCLOSED: a 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 
ACCOUNT # 
PHONE EXP. 
ADDRESS oz mi 
ACCEPTED 
CITY STATE zp 
MA Oe Th. we we Cue clase n Bid i Ba Da) a | TARA" ‘ eNO we = 
4 p . 626 . ‘ , ' —-<. 4 - - . ‘ .Y Oe + 8 ew © Ores ore mast i) ¥ 
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JACKS 


952 Mass. Ave.. Camb 
491-7800 
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with special ~o 
PULSE-8 
E-KNOCK 
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UNCERTAIN TERMS 
E Show 


vening 
AL HALLIDAY & 
THE HURRICANES 


* plus 
LOOSE TIES 





Mon., Sept. 29 
SQUID SQUAD 
COMMON GROUND 
COOL MOON 


Tues., Sept. 30 
LITTLE STITCH 
STOP CALLING ME 


FRANK é 
BURNING BRIDGES 
Wed, Oct 1 
WHITE LIES 
THE CATCH’ 
BEAN 











Thurs., Oct. 2 

New Thursday Evening Policy 

18 and over admitted with ID 
Our Great Show Features 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER &- SYMPHONY HALL - 
: HARVEY ROBBINS’ 


“ROYALTY OF DOO-WOPP”’ 
Cadillacs « ink spots « herb reed & pousre ° — + jive 5 « marvelettes interiudes 
+ legacy of sam cooke « jee mitchel! 
$22, $1 $16.80 ° purddrerae with _— 
9.80, Special vip ene party Pye te | sso. 


784-7130 Ticketron 





Concourse Tix Agency, Out 


Outiets, Teletron 1-800-382-8080, 
of Town Tix, Concert Charge, Hub Tickets 


VIP Party Limit 3 - 6 p.m. © Concert at 8 p.m. 
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PSYCHOTECH 
18+! Be 21 to drink! 
Weds., 10/1 
Fresh Sounds with 
ABOY AND HIS DOG 

STRAIGHT 




















EDGE 
scow 
AMIE # 
ON VACATION 
CLASS ACTION 
NINE LIVES 
-_ SOMMON a /3 
THE BUDDY SYSTEM 
with special guests 
THE ELECTRIC TOYS 
THE FRONT 

















Sat., (of course) 10/4 
WBCN 104 FM presents 
Throbbing Lobster Recording Artists 
CHAINLINK FENCE 
with special guests 
CAPTURE THE FLAG 





























+ All Stawbernes locations + Live en 


Sat., Sept: 27 + 8:30 & 11:30 Sun., Oct. 5 
RUBBER RODEO DELBERT 
Men & Volts McCLINTON 
Sun., Sept. 28 «3:00 & 8: Duke Robillard 
African Fest featuri & The Pleasure Kings 
direct from Nigeria, Ibo Chief Tues., Oct. 7*7:00 & 10:00 
OLIVER DE COQUE from England 
NKPOKITI DANCERS FAIRPORT 
from Senegal and Boston CONVENTION 
IBRAHIMA’S Dan Ar Bras 
WORLD BEAT d., Oct. 
Mandingo Porte Musa Suso KRISTI ROSE 
AND THE 
Tos, — 1. oa MIDNIGHT WALKERS 
Thurs., Oct. 9 
ANANDA 
Wad Ori Savas Fri., Oct. 10° 9:30 & midnight 
a sa J.J. CALE 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES Sei Oat 11 
Thurs., Oct. 28:00 & 11:00 
Oct. 2° 600 6 LONNIE BROOKS 
JORMAN KAUKONEN | ce Teranee ance Seven 
(solo acoustic) y' 
Elijah Wald Pa uel Ser. eter 
Fri., Oct. 3° 8:00 & 11:00 28 haloes At The rast 
Nov. 4-5 Sun Ra and his Arkestra 
BETTY 
CARTER / j 
AND MER TRIO 
Katy. Roberts Duo t 
Sat. Oct. 4. RESTAURAN 
FENTON Z 823 Main in Sarat Ce ann Ses Mt, 497-7200 
ROBINSON Dinner Tues. - Sat. 00. ” Sp. m. 
823 Main St., Camb., Mass. 


For ticket info, call 497-8200 or Concert Charge 497.1118, Teletron 720-3434 or all Ticketron locations 
vailable 


lament rightly « Valet parking a: 


tertammen’ 
* Open Sun. - Wed 8p.m tilt am. Thurs - Sat. ti2am 
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SHRIMP 


FRAME BY FRAME 
RAVAGES OF TIME 


Fri., Oct. 3 








with special guests 


LOOK ONE 
LOOK 
LIFE ON 
EARTH 





Sat., Oct. 4. 
All Ages Dance Party — 4:30 
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INVITE YOU TO 
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PARTY & PERFORMANCE 
BY THE LYRES 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1ST 
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Continued from page 29 s 
instruction at 8:45 p.m. and dancing to recorded 
music at 9:30 p.m. at Ballet Center ti, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $5; call 277-1139. 
FRIDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Holiday inn, Burlington. Admission $6 
before 9 p.m., $8 after; call 800-238-1144. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes piace at 8 p.m. 
at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove Rd., 
Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday 
Night Singles; call 454-9805. 


SUNDAY/28 
FALL SINGLES DANCE begins at 7:45 p.m. at 
Community Hail of Temple Emmanuel, 385 Ward 
St., Newton. Cash bar, music by Tony Bruno 
Orchestra. Ages 30 and over. Admission $6; call 
332-5772. 


begins at 8:30 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Spon- 
sored by Singles Lifeline. Admission $10, $8 
before 9 p.m. Call 961-5565. 

COUNTRY DANCE, sponsored by the Salem 
Folklife Society, begin at 8 p.m. at Grace Church 
Hall, 365 Essex St., Salem. Music by Salem 


DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at First 

Church, 1070 Pleasant St., Tatnuck Sq, 
Worcester. Admission $3; call 869-3158. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at Church of Our Saviour, 
Brookline. Live music by Jackie Schwab. Ad- 
mission $4; call 354-1340. 


SATURDAY/4 
NORWEGIAN DANCE WORKSHOP with the 
Tone Hulbaekmo Trio from Norway begins at 
2:30 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Followed by potluck 
supper at 5:30 p.m., mini-concert at 7:30 p.m., 
and Scandanavian dance party at 8:15 p.m. 
Workshop $5, concert and dance $6, potluck $1 
(plus dish for six), package $11. Call 491-6084. 
BENEFIT DANCE for the Ballet Center begins at 
9 p.m. at Ballet Center Studio Ii, 185 Corey St., 
Brookline. Tickets $10; call 277-1139. 
CONTRAS AND IRISH SET DANCES begin at 8 
p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Caller: Bridget Edwards. Music by 
Ruthie Dornfeid. Admission $4; call 776-2185. 
COUNTRY WESTERN DANCE begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Knights of Columbus Hail, 130 Lexington 
St., Burlington. Music by Rick Coyne and Silver 
Dollar Band. Admission 45; call 272-2765. 
FALL CELEBRATION DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Prime Computer, inc., Rte. 9 and Speen Si., 
Framingham. Tickets $5; call 877-5378. 


SUNDAY/5 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:15 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Various callers. Music by Mountain 
Laurel. Admigsin $3.75; call 354-1340. 


PERFCRMANCE 


SATURDAY/27 
CITYSTEP DANCE THEATER performs at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at Boston Shakespeare 








Theatre, 52 St. Botolph St., Boston. ~ 


Tickets $8, students $6. Call 661-1166. 
BOSTON BALLET performs Coppelia at 8 p.m. at 
Worcester Memorial Auditorium, Worcester. 
Tickets $16-$20. Call 754-3231. 

RESOLUTION, a dance performance by Marian 
Chang, Scott deLahunta, Laura Friedman, and 
Pamela Newell, begins at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 
Congress St:, Boston. Tickets $6; call 542-7416. 
RAMON DE LOS REYES SPANISH DANCE 
THEATRE presents Carmen, a flamenco ballet, 
at 8 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Tickets $12; call 437-0231. 


SUNDAY/28 

“AN AFTERNOON WITH ROSALIND NEW- 
MAN,” with Fred Frith and Rosalind Newman 
begins at 4 p.m. at Boston University’s Sargent 
Dance Studio, 1 University Rd. (at the BU bridge), 
Boston. Tickets $6; call 923-1709. 

FESTIVAL OF INDIA performs dances of North- 
ern-india at 8 p.m. at Symphony Halil, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $16.50, $17.50, and 
$19.50; call 482-2595. 

CITYSTEP DANCE THEATER. See listing for 


. Sat. the 27th. 


FRIDAY/3 

DANCE UMBRELLA presents three world 
premiéres from Jacob’s Pillow Choreographers 
Raiph Lemon, Victoria Marks, and Fred Holland 
and Ismael: Houston-Jones at:8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at Boston Shakespeare Theatre, 52 St. 
Botoiph St., Boston. Tickets $10; call 267-5600. 
DANCEVISIONS presents Passings by Patrishya 
Fitzgerald, Sandinista by Lois Hoffman, Contre- 
point by Ellen Sinopoli, and three works: by 
Margot. Parsons at 8 p.m. today and tomorrow at 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
St, East Cambridge. Admission $8, $4 seniors 
and children. Call 577-1400. 


SATURDAY/4 
DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Sat. the 3rd. 
DANCEVISIONS. See listings for Sat. the 3rd. 





VENTS 


SATURDAY/27 
FLEA MARKET runs from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. at 
Watertown Evangelical Church, 182 Arlington 
St., Watertown. Admission free; free gifts given 
out; call 924-1778. 
INTERNATIONAL BICYCLE CENTER ROAD 
RACE, 105 miles worth, runs around and around 
from 8 a.m. to noon on Blue Hills Reservation, 
Milton. Spectators free. 
FOREIGN-BIRD SHOW, including the regional 
show of the National Cockatiel Society, runs from 
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BAND IN 
BOSTON? 


Advertise your 
club or band 
in the 


Phosni 


10 
BROOKLINE ST. 


CAMBRIDGE 
492-0082 


Saturday, Sept. 27 

Tape Release Party 

RODS & CONES 

from New York 

RUDE BUDDAH 

BAD DOG 

All Ages Show — 3 p.m. 

WHRB presents 

ews he Kids Reunion 
ING TARGETS 

LEMON HEADS 


Monday, Sept. 29 
PUB NIGHT 


Tuesday, Sept. 30 
THINGS THAT 
AREN’T FOOD 
WORD FOR WORD 
PAT ON THE BACK 


Wednesday, Oct. 
THE BRUBAKER BROTHERS 
featuring Bob & Bill & friends 


Thursday, Oct. 2¢ 18+ 

PAJAMA SLAVE DANCERS 
BUZZ & THE GANG 

THE LUDDITES 


Friday, Oct. 3 
Back on the Road Again 
BARRANCE WHITFILED 
& THE SAVAGES 
FROM NY) 
HE BEN VAUGHN COMBO 
THE ODDS 


Saturday, Oct. 4 

THE NEATS 

THE DENIRO’S 
(ex-Boy's Life) 

THE SKELETONES 
All Ae Show — 3 p.m. 
XXX Fanzine presents 
DIE KREUZEN 
PHANTOM TOLLBOOTH 





















Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinter Sun.-Fri., $:30-10 pm 
Saturday. 11:30-10 pm 
Sun., Brunch 11-4 p.m 


ner until LO p 











783-2900 


SWING CITY 


TAM JAM 
with GLEN 
SHAMBROOM 
BAND 


LITTLE 
FRANKIE’S 
BIG 3 


erwariaciis 
& THE 
GREATS 


SALLY & THE 
SOPHISTICATZ 


LARRY 
CARSMAN 
with 
DANNY MO 


THE MITCH 
CHAKOUR 
BAND 


MARIA 
MARIA 





1648 Beacon St 


Brookline ¢ 277-0982 
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EMBEI f 


DIGNEY FIGNUS 


THE TAINT« FUTURE PASSED 
EASY GOING GUYS 
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STRAWDOGS 





SEPTEMBER 29¢$ 


Nt MUSIK REVUE 


THE RAIN «A.K.A. * DRIFTER * NO PROBLEM 





YAY e SEPTEMBER 30S 


NTT MUSIK REVUE 
SIGHT UNSEEN + TOTAL RECALL 
ORGAN DONORS + LLAMAS 
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BILL KREUTZMANN « BRENT MYLAND 
DAVID MARGEN « ALEX LIGERTWOOD 
JERRY CORTEZ : 





ROBERT HUNTER 





CHANNEL ALLSTARS 
DRIVE ALL NIGHT « RHYTHM METHOD 
THE KEEP +STRUTTER 








DOUBLE HEADER WEEKEND 
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THIRD WORLD 

SOUTHSIDE JOHNNY & THE UKES 
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(HAZARD) x (4 NITE CLUBS) 
xX (5 NITES) = FUNI!! 
DJ. HAZARD LIVE AT STITCHES (3 shows 


D.J. HAZARD LIVE AT NICK'S COMEDY STOP (1 show) 
D.J. HAZARD LIVE AT STITCHES! 


Reta 
D.J. HAZARD LIVE AT PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (2 shows) 
D.J. HAZARD LIVE AT THE COMEDY CONNECTION! (3 shows) 





DID 1 CARRY THE ONE? 
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Boston's BEST\mpro 


Cantares Comedy Club 
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BOSTON'S ORIGINAL COMEDY CLUB 











76 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 391-0022. CHARG-TIX 542.8511, BOSTIX 








HEY EVERYONE! 
MONDAYS 
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THIS WEEK 
WORLD RECORD NIGHT! 
ON MONDAY, SEPT. 29TH AT 9 P.M.. 
BOSTON’S FINEST COMEDIANS 
WILL ATTEMPT TO BREAK THE 
WORLD RECORD FOR THE LONGEST 
KIT EVER PERFORMED. 


AT THE COMEDY 
CONNECTION 


76 Warrenton St.. Boston 391-0022 
AS ALWAYS 
GUYS NAMED LARRY HALF PRICE 
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Fri., 9 & 11:30 p.m 
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Dinner & show 
packages available! 


Wed & Thurs at9pm 
Fro at9&11pm 
Sat. at 8. 10. & 11 30 
Sun at9pm 


100 Warrenton St.. Bost 














Sat., Sept. 27 


BARRY CRIMMINS, 
JAY CHARBONNEAU, 
D.). HAZARD, 
ZITO & BEAN 


“Open Mike Night” 
wn GEORGE MacDONALD 
KENNY ROGERSON, 
DAN SPENCER, 
JIMMY TINGLE, 
BOB BATCHELDOR 
BARRY CRIMMINS, 
JIMMY TINGLE, 
D.j. HAZARD, 
MARY MARTHA 
Pri., Oct. 3 
THE LENNY CLARKE SHOW 
un KENNY ROGERSON, 
DON GAVIN 
Sat., Oct. 4 
THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW 
wn LENNY CLARKE, 
JIMMY TINGLE 
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through normally closed rooms, begins at 1:15 
p.m. on Georges island, Boston Harbor. Ad- 
mission free (call 727-52 15), for ferry service, call 
749-4500 or 723-7800. 

“APPLES BY THE OCEAN” edible-piant pro- 
gram begins at 12:30 p.m. today and tomorrow at 
Peddocks and Lovells islands, Boston Harbor. 
Admission free (call 727-5215), for ferry service, 
call 749-4500 or 723-7800. 

VICTORY RALLY for the Social Worker Party 
lawsuit against the FBI features a 7 p.m. 
reception and an 8 p.m. rally at Church of the 
Covenant, 67 Newbury St., Boston. Admission 
$2; call 787-0275. 

RITZ FASHION LUNCHEON features Divino from 
noon to 2:30 p.m. in the Ritz dining room, 
Newbury and Arlington Sts., Boston. Free with 
lunch; call 536-5700. 

ROSLINDALE 


SUNDAY/S 


8 p.m. at international institute, 287 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Admission $5; call 876-4664. 
PSYCHIC FAIR runs from 1 to 7 p.m. at New 
England Life Hail, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Admission free; pyschic readings $12, astrology 
charts $10; call 552-3789. 

NE RECORD COLLECTORS AND MUSIC- 
LOVERS CONVENTION runs from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at John Hancock Hall, Stuart and Berkeley 
Sts., Boston. Admission $2.50; call 986-4538. 
FASHION LUNCHEON, with fashions by Yolan- 
da, begins at noon at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, 37 
Forbes Ad., Braintree. Admission $30; sponsor- 
ed by Sons of Italy; call 661-1236. 

WALKFEST, a three-mile walk through the 
Arnoid Arboretum, sponsored by the West 
Roxbury/Roslindale YMCA, begins at 9 a.m. at 
the main building of the arboretum. Fee $5 for t- 
shirt. Call 323-3200. 

ROSLINDALE VILLAGE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fri. the 3rd. 

“APPLES BY THE OCEAN.” See listing for Sat. 
the 4th. 
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CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/27 

ALEA Wi performs works by the finalists of the 
Kucyna International Composition Competition 
at 8 p.m. at Boston University Concert Hall, 855 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; cali 353-3345. 

THE PARATORE BROTHERS perform works for 
two pianos by Barték and Brahms at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $12.50 and $15; call 252-0650. 
SINFONIE-BY-THE-SEA performs 
Mendelssohn's Fair Melusina Overture, Mozart's 
Violin Concerto No. 5, and Schubert's Symphony 
No. 3 at 8 p.m. at the Peabody Museum of Salem, 
East india Sq., Salem. Tickets $12; call 631-4613. 





SUNDAY/28 
ORGANIST JAMES JOHNSON performs at 5 
p.m. in Renaissance Hall, Busch-Reisinger Mu- 
seum, 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. Admission $5; 
call 495-2397. 
GUITARIST WILLIAM BUONOCORE and flutist 


of Music, 25 Lowell St., Cambridge. Tickets $5; 
call 437-9235. 

VIOLINIST MARYLOU SPEAKER CHURCHILL 
performs at 3 p.m. at the Gardner Museum, 280 
the Fenway, Boston. Free with $2 museum 
donation; call 734-1359. 

PIANIST ANDREW RANGELL performs 
Beethoven sonatas Nos. 10, 8 (Pathétique), 4, 24, 
and 30 at 3 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 588-0249. 
SOPRANO BARBARA LYONS, baritone Herman 
Hildebrand, pianist Frederika King, reader the 
Rev. Thomas Payne, and the Assembled Choirs 
of Boston Area Unitarian-Universalist Churches 
perform works from an 1823 publication of the 
Handel & Haydn society, spirituals, Handel's 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from The Messiah, solos for 
piano, and 19th-century Unitarian readings at 3 
p.m. at First Church, Centre St., Roxbury, and 
Dudley Sts., Roxbury. Offerings accepted, to 
benefit the pipe-organ restoration fund; call 
353-9339. 

SCHOLA CANTORUM OF BOSTON performs 
Dufay’s Missa Ave Maria and works by 
Ockeghem at 7:30 p.m. at Church of the Advent, 
30 Brimmer St., Boston. Donations accepted; call 
282-5636. 


MONDAY/29 
LONGY ARTISTS ENSEMBLE performs works 
by Arensky, Mendelssohn, and Bloch at 8 p.m. at 
Edward Pickman Concert Hall, Longy School of 
Music, Follen and Garden Sts., Cambridge. Free; 
call 876-0956. 


TUESDAY/30 
ARIAS FOR SOPRANO AND TRUMPET, featur- 
ing works by Purcell, Lawes, and Scarlatti, are 
performed by soprano Laura Sanders and 
trumpet-player Fred Hoimgrem at 12:15 at King's 
Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., Boston. Free, 
but collection taken; call 227-2155. 
SOPRANO JOAN HELLER performs works of 
Poulenc, Berg, Babbitt, and Phillip Rhodes at 8 
p.m. at Boston University Concert Halil, 855 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3345. 
LENOX BRASS QUINTET performs at 12:15 p.m. 
in the Warburg Hall, Fogg Art Museum, 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Free with admission to 
museum; call 495-2397. 
FRENCH LIBRARY CHAMBER PLAYERS per- 








form works by American composers at 6 p.m. at 
Marlborough 


THURSDAY/2 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE per- 
forms at 8 p.m. at Boston University Concert Hail, 
855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 


353-3345. 

THURSDAY NOON CHAPEL SERIES, featuring 
Baroque oboist Jane Lewis, Baroque cellist 
Daniel Ryan, and harpsichordist Peter Sykes, 
begins at 12:15 p.m. at MIT Chapel, opposite 77 


Tickets $6, $2 discount for students and seniors. 
Call 924-3336. 

PIANIST RANDALL HODGKINSON performs 
works by Schumann, Bartok, Beethoven, 
Martino, Sessions, and Liszt at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 


Cail 527-0225. 


SATURDAY/4 

MIT CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 8 p.m. in 
Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2787. 

WALTHAM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA per- 
forms works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
and Mozart at 8 p.m. in Bentley College's Lindsay 
Auditorium, Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. 
Tickets $7, seniors $6. Call 891-3740. 


SUNDAY/5 
ORGANIST NANCY GRANERT performs at 5 
p.m. in Renaissance Hall, Busch-Reisinger Mu- 
seum, 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. Admission $5; 
call 495-2397. 
BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs 
works of Haydn, Ravel, and Schubert at 8 p.m. in 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $7, $10, and $15. Call 536-6868. 
TRIBUTE TO VIRGIL THOMPSON, attended by 
the composer and featuring his works, takes 
place at 3 p.m. and at 8 p.m. in Agassiz Theatre, 
Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $5, students $2. Call 495-8676. 
PIANIST THOMAS HANSEN performs works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Debussy, and Liszt at 4 p.m. 
at the Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 
Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. 


* PIANIST FREDERICK MOYER, Haitian musi- 


cians Raoul Perrault, Magloire Casimir, Richard 
Casimir, Syivain Casimir, and Marjorie Garnier, 
with members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra perform a concert to benefit the Holy 
Trinity Music School at 4 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Donation $15. 
DUPRE CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL takes place at 
3 p.m. at Basilica (Mission Church), 1545 
Tremont St., Roxbury, and at 8 p.m. at Old South 
music of Marcel Dupré. Free, but offering 
collected. Call 734-0221. 

VIENNA CHOIR BOYS perform sacred songs, 
secular and folk music, and costumed operettas 
at 3 p.m. at the Wang Center, 270 Tremont St. 
Boston. Tickets $16.50 to $19.50. Call 482-2595. 





POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/27 
MARITIME TUNES AND TALES about Fort 
Warren and legends about other forts are 
performed at 1:15 p.m. today and tommorow on 
Georges island in the Boston Harbor. For 
information on ferry services to the island, call 
749-4500 or 723-7800. Free; call 727-5215. 
NANCI GRIFFITH and David Mallet perform at 
7:30 p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $11.50 and $13.50. 
Cali 492-7679. 
LAURA BERKSON performs coffeehouse music 
at 7:30 p.m. at Boston's Jewish Young Adult 
Center, 1120 Beacon St., Suite G-1, Brookline. 
Admission $8; call 566-5946. 


SUNDAY/28 
THE GEMINI TWINS, Sandor and Lazsio 
Slomovits, perform original and traditional folk 
music for adults and children at 2 p.m. at 
Somerville Theatre, Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Proceeds to Children's Memorial Scholarship 
Fund of Tufts Educational Day Care Center 
Donation $4; call 381-3412. 
STAN McDONALD’S BLUE HORIZON JAZZ 
BAND performs jazz from 3 to 5 p.m. at the Hatch 
Sheil, Charlies River Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 
727-5215. 
BOB RUTMAN’S US STEEL CELLO ENSEMBLE 
and saxophonist Steve Baer perform at 8 p.m. at 
Brinkerhoff Gallery, 265 Pearl St., Cambridge 
Admission 45; call 492-3464. 
MARITIME TUNES AND TALES. See listing for 
Sat. the 27th. 


TUESDAY/30 

BEAVER HARRIS QUINTET performs at 7:30 
p.m. at Tufts University’s Goddard Chapel, 
Medford. Tickets $5. Call 776-7232. 

MARK HARVEY AND THE AARDVARK JAZZ 
ORCHESTRA perform works by Mark Harvey at 
8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1120, x259. 


WEDNESDAY/1 

GUITARIST JOHN BABOIAN and his ensembie 
perform jazz at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$2, seniors $1. Call 266-1400. 

ENCHANTED CIRCLE POTPOURRI, featuring 
compositions by Marilyn Crispell and Costellar 
Pulsations by Robert Cogan, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Brown Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
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Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
BEN TOUSLEY records a live album in concert at 
7:30 p.m. at First Church Unitarian, 6 Eliot St., 
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Updike, David McCord, Scott Elledge, and others 
begins at 2:30 p.m. at Concord Academy Chapel, 
Main St., Concord. Free; call 369-5324. 
RICHARD WARING AND CLAUDIA BUCK- 
HOLTS read from their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury St., 
Boston. Donation $2; call 731-0102. 

THREE APPLES STORYTELLING FESTIVAL. 
See listing for Sat. the 27th. 


TUESDAY/30 
POET LEE DONALDSON reads from his works at 
7:30 p.m. at Agassiz Center, 20 Sacramento St.. 
Cambridge. Free; call 492-6857. 
TONY GIARRAPUTO AND JACKIE FRENCH 
read trom their work at 8 p.m. in the Community 
Church Center, 565 Boylston St., second fir., 
Boston. Open reading foliows. Free; 742-1538. 
PETER GURALNICK talks about his new book 
Sweet Soul Music at 7:30 p.m. at Westwood 
Public Library, 668 High St., Westwood. Free; 
call 326-7562. 
LOUIS AND DOROTHY STERNBERG, authors of 
View from the Seesaw, are the guests of honor at 
an author's reception at 7:30 p.m. at the Newton 
Free Library, 414 Centre St., Newton. Free; call 
552-7145. 


THURSDAY/2 

CAROLE MASO, author of Ghost Dance, reads 
at 7:30 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 
Hampshire St., inman Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-53 10. 

GWENDOL YN BROOKS reads from her poetry at 
8 p.m. at Boston College’s Robsham Theater, 
140 Commonwealth Ave., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
§52-3739. 

CAROLYN KIZER, winner of the 1985 Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry, reads trom her work at 8 p.m. at 
the Cronkhite Graduate Center, 6 Ash St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2.50; call 547-4648. 


SATURDAY/4 

POETFEST AND PERIOD FASHION SHOW to 
aid the homeless runs from 3 to 8 p.m at Boston 
Center for the Arts Plaza, 539 Tremont St., 
Boston. Donation $3; call 266-3157. 

JOHN L. MAHONEY reads English and American 
lyric poetry at 2 p.m. at. Weld Hall, Hyde Park 
Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. 
Free; call 361-2524. 


SUNDAY/5 
BARBARA ZANOTTI! AND MEV MILLER read 
from A Faith of One's Own, a collection of writing 
by Catholic Lesbians, at 3 p.m. at New Words 
Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., inman Sq., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
BARBARA JORDAN AND HARLEN WELSH read 
at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & Cafe, 
338 Newbury St.. Boston. Donation $2; call 
731-0 102. 
MAY SARTON reads from her poetry at 3 p.m. at 
the Concord Free Public Library, 129 Main St.. 
Concord. Free; call 369-5324 


Temple leraei, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., 
. Service 
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of a panel discussion about four mapping 
projects at 4 p.m. at MIT'S Lindgren Library, 
Room 54-915, Cambridge. Free; call 253-7136. 
“CIVIL WRONGS AND FEMALE RAGE,” begins 
at 6:30 p.m. at the Dudiey Branch Library, 65 
Warren St., Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. 


TUESDAY/30 
“MAKING THE TRANSITION: The international 
Student Experience,” a talk by Louis Meucci, 
begins at 7 p.m. at Pine Manor College's Pub, 
400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 731-7118. 
“SILK AND SAMURAI,” a talk by Haru 
Matsukata Reischauer, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Rotunda, 22 Batterymarch St., Boston. Sponsor- 
ed by the Japan Society of Boston. Admission $3; 
call 451-0726. 
ELEANOR SMEAL, President of the National 
Organization for Women (NOW), speaks at 3:30 
p.m. at Simmons College's Main Campus Build- 
ing, Room C103, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; 
call 738-2124. 
“HIEROGLYPH AND REPETITION,” an informal 
talk with Victor Burgin, begins at 7 p.m. in the 
Bartos Theatre, List Visual Arts Center, 20 Ames 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 253-4680. 
“UNDERSTANDING AND PREVENTING AIDS: A 
Lecture for Everyone,” presented by Chris 
Jennings, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission 
$1.50; call 547-6789. 
PABLO NERUDA is the topic of a discussion 
following the showing of his videotape “Fulgo Y 
Muerte De Joaquin Murrieta,” at 7 p.m. at the 
Pan American Society, 1051 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 277-9439. 
“ENDGAME: REFERENCE AND SIMULATION 
iM RECENT PAINTING AND SCULPTURE,” a 
talk by four painters featured in the exhibition of 
the same name, begins at 8 p.m. at the institute 
of Contemporary Art, 955 Boyiston St., Boston. 
Admission $3.50; call 266-5152. 
“THE MEANING OF LIFE,” a lecture by the Rev. 
Dr. William R. Wootenden, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Swedenborg Library, 79 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Free; call 262-5918. 


WEDNESDAY/1 
“THE AMERICAN BLACK WOMAN IN THE 


at 4 p.m. in the Gilman Room; Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe Yard. Free; call 495-8212. 

GREGORY AMENOFF taiks about his work at 5 
p.m in the Palace Road Theatre, Mass. College of 
Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free: call 
232-1555, x233 













by naturalist Claire Walker Lesiie, begins at 10:30 
am. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Grattie. St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547-6769. 


Liberty” at 7 p.m. in Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER, 
1020-1880 is the topic of a lecture series 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. at the Roslindale Branch 
Library, 4238 Washington St., Roslindale. Free; 
call 323-2343. 

AMERICAN PAINTINGS are the topic of a lec- 
ture series by Miriam Braverman continuing at 7 
p.m. at Adams Street Branch Library, 690 
Adams St., Dorchester. Free; call 436-6900. 
BOSTON'S SOUTH END is the topic of a lecture 
series by Will Holton, which continues with a talk 
at 7 p.m. at South End Branch Library, 685 
Tremont St., Boston. Free; call 536-8241. 
20TH-CENTURY AMERICAN VOICES is the 
subject of a lecture series presented by Shaun 
O'Connell, which continues at 6:30 p.m. at Parker 
Hill Branch Library, 1497 Tremont St., Boston. 
Free; call 427-3820. 
“NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL: From Hima- 
layan Pinnacles to Kashmiri Carpets,” a slide 
show and talk by Amanda Barrow, begins at 2 
p.m. in Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 


“ANIMAL FACTORIES,” talk by animai-rights 
activist Jim Mason, begins at 7:30 p.m. at MIT, 77 
by CEASE. Free; call 868-2350. 


FRIDAY/3 
NIGERIAN TRIBAL PRIESTS AND PRIEST- 
ESSES are the topic of a presentation by Phyllis 
Galembo at 5 p.m. at Boston University Center 


international Organizaton begins 
at 7 p.m. at 375 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 247-7566. 

“CHRISTIAN BASE COMMUNITIES AND EM- 
POWERMENT,” a talk by Jeanne Gallo, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at the Paulist Center, 5 Park St. 
Boston. Admission $5; call 623-5584 


SATURDAY/4 
NELSON MANDELA AND LEONARD PELTIER 
are the topic of a talk by Stephanie Peltier of the 


requested. Call 424-1176. 

WITCHCRAFT IN OLD AND NEW ENGLAND is 
the subject of a lecture in the series “Witchcraft 
in New England” presented by Helen A. Berger, 
which continues with a talk at 7:30 p.m. at the 


Newton, begins at 12:15 p.m at Fort Warren, on 
island in the Boston Harbor. Free; call 
727-5215. 


SUNDAY/5 
“THE ORIGINS OF VIOLENCE: Neurobiological, 
Cultural, and Religious Determinants,” a talk by 
James W. Prescott, begins at 7 p.m, at Lamont 
Library Forum, Harvard Yard, Quincy St. and 


Witt-Dorring of the Austrian Museum of Applied 
Arts, begins at 2 p.m. in Riley Seminar Room, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free, but tickets required. Call 
267-9300, x445. 

“THE DYING OF THE LIGHT: The Late Work of 
Degas, Monet, and Cézanne,” a talk ny George 
Heard Hamilton, begins at 3 p.m. ‘in Remis 
Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Free, but tickets required. 
Call 267-9300, x445. 

“ETHICS IN SEXUAL RELATIONS,” talk by 
Edna Grace Garrabee, begins at 11 a.m. at 44 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Sponsored by 
Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
“SOVIET-AMERICAN COOPERATION: The Per- 
spective of the Physicians Movement,”’ a ‘alk by 
Dr. E. Martin Schotz, begins at 11 a.m. at the 
Community Church Center, 565 Boyiston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 266-67 10. 
“SANCTUARY: MORAL IMPERATIVES AND 
WLEGAL ACTS,” a talk by Renny Golden, Alan 
Neilson, and Ellen Yaroshefsky, begins at 8 p.m 
at Alumni Auditorium, Northeastern University 
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ve Picture Gallery 
Retail & Wholesale 


The Store That They Said Doesn’t 


Belong in Salem, N.H 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 


Located in Nettle’s Mall on Rt. 28 in “TAX FREE"’ Salem, N.H. 
Only 30 Minutes From Boston. 


FEATURING , A. seis SCULPTURE 


ORIGINALS 
SILKSCREENS 
LITHOGRAPHS 


PEDESTALS 
FRAMED POSTERS 








: We Staff Master Framers 
|For All Your Custom Framing Needs. 








(603) 898-672; 


The Picture Galiery 


391-€ So. Broadway 
Salem, NH 03079 


Mours: Mon. thru Fri., 9:30-8 p.m., Sat. 9:30-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
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ART SALE 
i Holiday Inn 
| Lindburg Rm. 15th Floor 
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Institute of — . 
Contemporary Art 


Opening September 25: 





Endgame: Reference and Simulation 
in Recent Painting and Sculpture 
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CURRENTS: 


Rosamond Wolff Purcell 
& Stephen Jay Gould, 


Cliffton Peacock 


Five Hour video program 


Gallery hours: 


Wednesday-Sunday, 11am-5pm 
Thursday* & Friday, 1 lam-8pm 


Free Friday, 5pm-8pm 


*new hours 
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September 28, 2:00pm 


Gallery talk by Ron Rizzi — “Reading between the Lines: 
Formalism and Content in Bleckner, Halley, Levine and Taaffe” 
Sunday afternoon gallery talks will continue throughout the season. 


“Endgame: Rass Bleckner, Peter 
\ 


Free with gallery admission. 


September 30, 8 p.m. 
Halley, Sherrie Levine 


and Philip Taaffe” 
Panel Discussion 


The four painters featured in the exhibition, Endgame will 
discuss their works and relavent issues in contemporary art. 
Tickets: $3.50 general, $2.50 ICA members, students and seniors 
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The Institute of Contemporary 


Art 


955 Boylston, Boston 





ICA vans are funded in part b 
the Massachusetts Council on the 
Arts and Humanities and the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
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Play by play 


compiled by Skip Ascheim 


AND A NIGHTINGALE SANG ... Revival 
of the Lyric’s acclaimed production of C.P. 
Taylor's bittersweet drama, in which an 
eccentric working-class British family copes 
with the domestic-front stresses of Worid 
War Il. Sandra Shipley shines as the slightly 
elder daughter who finds love. 
At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through October 12. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9 to $12, with a 
two-for-one discount for American and 
British veterans on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday at 5, and Sunday. 
BULLPEN. Steve Kluger’s engaging if 
generic baseball comedy is set in that puke- 
green Sartresque lean-to known as the 
Fenway Park bullpen. But it has more to do 
with pink slips than with Red Sox, what with 
its dramatis personae waiting for a farm- 
team, “‘phenom’’ to arrive and give one or 
another of them his walking papers. Like the 
hopefuls in A Chorus Line, but wearing 
double knits instead of Danskins, these 
(five relief pitchers and a gimp 
catcher) rail and bicker and confess before 
realizing in the end that what counts is 
whether you win or lose — as a human 
being — and not how long you play the 
game. Under Larry Blamire’s muscular 
direction, Bullpen (now with a new, “all 
Boston" cast) is pretty winning, especially 
its oddball trivia and jock itch scratched 
with Mametesque badinage. Only when 
Kluger tries to hit one of those big old 
themes over the Green Monster of life does 
his comedy threaten to strike out. At the 
Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge (547-3600), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7-p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $17; free at the 10 p.m. 
show on September 27 to any fan wearing a 
Red Sox cap or jacket. 
CITYSTEP DANCE THEATER. Harvard's 
Sabrina Peck directs local students in a 
highly acclaimed show about the vitality of 
urban life. At the Boston Shakespeare 
Company Theatre, 52 St. Botoiph Street, 
Boston (267-5600), through September 
28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $8, $6 for students. 
COLE. Five actors bring the Cole Porter era 
to life in this revue devised by Benny Green 
and Alan Strachan. At Theatre by the Sea, 
125 Bow Street, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire (603-431-6660) , October 2 through 
November 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 4 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $19.50. 
DAMIEN. Martin Anderson portrays Da- 
mien of Molokai, ‘‘a controversial yet 
inspiring priest who fought government and 
big business” in behalf of his congregation 
of lepers. Presented by City Stage Com- 
pany, for the benefit of the Boston Catholic 
Television Center, at John Hancock Hail, 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston (964-7529) , 
October 5. Curtain is at 1.and 4 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15. 
EDMOND. David Mamet's dark but highly 
regarded play about a modern-day Every- 
man who seeks adventure and meaning in a 
world of urban decadence. At the Alley 
Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, Cam- 
bridge (491-8166), through October 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $12, $1 discount for 
students and seniors, half-price student 
rush 


THE FLAMES. A new “dynamic musical 
comedy based on the funniest sister act 
ever to break up," with book by Jeff Black 
and John Michael Barrett, music and lyrics 
by Barrett and Cheryl Hoenemeyer. 
Presented by Triangle Theater Company at 
Paramount Penthouse Theater, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (353-0434) , through Octo- 
ber 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $10. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1986. A revised, 
updated, and sharpened version of the 
long-running satirical revue. impresario 
Gerard Alessandrini, who created For- 
bidden Broadway in New York five years 
ago, has done an admirable job of keeping 
the show’s fire bright; roughly half the 1986 
edition is new, and most of the added 
material — spoofs of Zorba, Camelot, 
Singin’ in the Rain, Tango Argentino, and 
Big River — is as bitchily fierce and funny as 
the now-warhorse takeoffs of hits and stars 
past. Like the Broadway it ridicules, 
Alessandrini’s revue is at its best when it's 
“singing the standards you know so well’; 
the few original numbers are tepid ditties. 
But the show, however spirited and glossy, 
inspires a few shudders aiong with its 
guffaws: too often it seems to be beating a 
dead theater. At the Terrace Room, Boston 


Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, - 


Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 
10 p.m. on , and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday.-Tix $15 to $19. 

GREATEST HITS. The North End Union 
Theatre Company presents a musical revue, 
written by Andrew Sawier and Bill McCann, 
rile with “your favorite songs” by Cole 
Porter and George Gershwin. At the North 
End Union, 20 Parmenter Street, Boston 
(227-2927) , through October 5. Curtain is 


mode! major general. At the Turtle Lane 
Playhouse, 283 Melrose Street, Newton 
(244-0169) , through October 11. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $12. 

JOE TURNER’S COME AND GONE. Bos- 
ton premiere of August (Ma Rainey’s Black 
Bottom) Wilson's new play, set in 1911, in 
which a Tennessee black man comes north 
after seven years of illegal bonday to 
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search for his lost wife and heritage. The 
production, directed by Lioyd Richards, 
originated at the Yale Repertory Company. 
Presented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington, Avenue, Boston (266-3913), 
through October 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday (except 
Wednesday, press night, at 7) and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday (September 28 only), with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday 
(October 4 and 5 only) . Tix $10 to $24.50. 
tion’’ — originally intended as entr’actes — 
of Robert Wilson's epic theater piece the 
CIVIL warS: a tree is best measured when it 
is down, with music and lyrics by David 
Byrne, of Talking Heads fame. Presented by 
the American Repertory Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), through October 
5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $12 to $25. (See review in 
this issue.) 

KOMACHI. A multimedia collaboration 
between local professionals and Harvard 
students, based on Yukio Mishima’s mod- 
ern adaptation of a Noh drama. Presented 
by Say Theatre at Agassiz Theatre, Radciif- 
fe Yard, Cambridge (495-5905), through 
October 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 8 p.m. on Sunday 
(September 28 only). Tix $7, $4 for 
students and seniors. (See review in this 


issue.) 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. Siay-it-with- 
flowers is the theme of this small-scale, 
deliberately seedy musical by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken, based on Roger 
Corman’s 1960 schiock horror film about a 
people-eating plant and the nerd who 
nurtures it. Audrey |, the muppet vegetable 
who is the show's centerpiece, looks like an 
avocado but grows like a weed, and sings 
like Meat Loaf but thrives on Homo sapiens 
tartare. Before her photosynthetic on- 
slaught all other characters pale: — and 
florist’s assistant Seymour Krelboin pales 
most, since he’s feeding the plant his own 
blood. But if Audrey ti has her tongue in the 
plasma, the musical has its tongue in its 
cheek, and it tells the carnivorous creeper's 
tale with lots of bop-she-bop and parody 
sharp enough to slit a wrist. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at-6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $25.50. 

MAKE I(T LIKE THE MOVIES. Olive 
Crawford's new play, which ‘focuses on the 
life-changing power of a shattering ex- 
perience,"’ is about the rape of a North 
American woman traveling in Central 
America. Presented by TheaterWorks at the . 
Suffolk University Theater, 55 Temple 
Street, Boston (720-1988), through Octo- 
ber 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10, “pay what you can"’ on 
Thursday. (See review in this issue.) 
NETWORKS. The New Ehriich's resident 
comedy troupe performs ‘contemporary 
urban satire."” At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316) , 
through October 4. Curtain is at 10:30 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $4 to $5. 
NEWORKS SERIES. Staged readings of 
new plays by Massachusetts playwrights, 
one of which will be chosen for a fuil 
production next spring. September 28: The 
Unveiling, by Jonathan Tolins. October 5: 
Alabama Snaps, by Grace Rudolph. At the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316) . Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $3. 

NORTH SHORE FISH. Premiere of Israel 
Horovitz’s latest, a mackerel-packers’ Cher- 
ry Orchard, in which the declining fortunes 
of a Gloucester fish-stick factory signal not 
only the loss of jobs but the disappearance 
of a way of life. As Horovitz’s play — as raw 
as sushi and a whole lot funnier than Greater 
Tuna — points up, the business may cut 
bait but the workers will out. They may 
languish in dire economic straits or stagnant 
ponds of provincialism, but they will not go 
belly up. in this poignant if hardly pristine 
work, Horovitz snuggles up to the fishy 
bosom of his adoptive community with one 
ear cocked toward her pahk-yuh-cah 
rhythms, the other toward the sounds of 
stasis. His characters, even the losers, are 
winning, and the play's dialogue rings both 
stunted ‘and true. If only the dramaturgical 
ship in which the fish crew drift toward 
occupational extinction were a tad tighter: 
it’s sometimes hard to know just what's 
going on on the assembly line or between 
the lines. But under Gray Cattell Johnson's 
direction, the show is being performed in the 
GSC's new and astonishingly apt per- 
formance space in a former Gorton’s 
warehouse, and the cast — led by feisty 
Geraldine Librandi as a pregnant single 
fishwife, Theodore Reinstein as the 
philandering pliant marager, and Mark 
Rogers as the amiable, ultimately volcanic 
janitor — is as believable as the back- 
ground. machinery. Presented by the 
Gloucester Stage Company at 267 East 
Main Street, Gloucester (281-4099). 
through October 12. Curtain is at. 8:15 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and on Sunday and 
at 6:15 and 9: 15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 
to $12.50. 

THE NOVELIST. Howard Fast's Master- 
piece Theatre-style historical romance 
about Jane Austen and a fictional lover, 
which had its premiere last summer at the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival. At 
StageWest, 1 Columbus Center, Springfield 
(413-781-2340), October 1 through 31. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with 
2 p.m. matinees on Wednesday and Satur- 












day. Tix $10 to $21. 
OEDIPUS THE KING. Master marionettist 
Peter Arnott presents the classic identity 
play by Sophocles. At the Little Theaire, 
Curry College, 1071 Blue Hill Avenue, 
Milton, October 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday. Tix $5 at the door. 
RHINOCEROS. Eugene ionesco's 
absurdist classic, about a townful of good 
burghers who turn into horny pachyderms, 
gets a choppy and unfocused treatment. As 
Berenger, the last human holdout, Michael 
Goodson evokes some sympathy for the 
isolation of the nonconformist, but he's 
more a milquetoast suffering from ennui 
than an existentially afflicted fellow who 
sees but can’t handle life's absurdity. Libby 
Marcus's. production, with its promised 
contemporary relevance restricted to ran- 
dom topical allusions, is neither funny 
enough nor frightening enough. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316), through October 4. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $15. 
ROMEN GYPSY THEATRE. First American 
appearance by the touring company, 
founded in Moscow in 1931, with a 
repertory that includes original plays about 
gypsy life, adaptations of Russian stories, 
and productions of contemporary drama. 
Presented by Victor Kamkin Enterprises at 
JohnHancock Hall, 180 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (421-2002), September 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Monday. Tix $20 to 
$27.50. 
88 VEHICLES. improvisational comedy 
troupe presents Life Is Not Fair. At the 
Village Coach House, 204 Washington 
Street, Brookline (566-6545) , through Oc- 
tober 9. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Thursday. 
Tix $3 to $5. 
SHEAR MADNESS, The dramatis perso- 
nae of this audience-participation whodunit. 
which has enjoyed a run longer than 
Rapunzel's tresses, continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lives over a beauty salon. The 
show's like a game of Clue, with Vidal 
Sassoon sitting in for Colonel Mustard — 
and you get to choose the guilty party if not 
the weapon and scene of the crime. At the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-5225), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $18, 
$10 for seniors and student rush. 
SPIDER’S WEB. Comic whodunit by 
Agatha Christie in which the bored wife of a 
diplomat, who entertains herself and her 
guests with preposterous tales of intrigue, 
suddenly has to reckon with a corpse in the 
drawing room. A cross between chiller and 
knee-slapper, the play goes for the jocular 
rather than the jugular, tweaking the noses 
of Christie's favorite suspense conventions. 
The trouble is that these moldy devices are 
always ridiculous, even when meant seriously, 
and the author seems the last one in on the 
joke. But if Christie is still a stiff as a comic 
writer, Nora Hussey'’s production hardly 
pays its respects: the cast, attempting to 
compensate for the script's modest humor 
with slapstick and camp, crams the stylized 
figures with more eccentricity than they can 
possibly hold. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
through October 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $13 to $16. 
TINTYPES. The popular musical revue from 
the Teddy Roosevelt era: walk softly and 
carry a tune. The American Stage Festival 
production, at the Palace Theatre. 80 
Hanover Street, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire (603-673-7515) , through October 5 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $12.50 to $15, $8.50 to 
$10 for students and seniors. 
TOO LATE FOR THE RAINBOW. Loca! 
author Frank Alcorn’s play is about a South 
Boston family facing the changing society of 
the 1970s. Presented by Bay View Theater 
Company at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (742-1790), through De- 
cember 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday 
Tix $8. 
THE VISIT. Modern classic by Swiss 
playwright Friederich DUrrenmatt, in which 
“the wealthiest woman in the world"’ returns 
to her impoverished hometown offering 
millions of dollars in exchange for the life of 
the now-middie-aged lover who abandoned 
her in her youth. Performed in an actual old- 
time train. station under the direction of 
Adrian Hall, with production design by 
Eugene Lee. Presented by Trinity Repertory 
Company at Union Station, Exchange 
Terrace, Providence, Rhode  Isiand 
(401-351-4242) , through October 26. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to 
$23; senior discounts for matinees 
WHITE WATER. World premiere of an 
experimental multimedia work by Obie- 
winner John Jesurun, suggested by The 
Song of Bernadette. A boy who claims to 
have spiritual visions that heal the sick 
confronts a lawyer, a doctor, a priest, and a 
talk-show host, all represented both by live 
actors and by looming screen images. At 
the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston Street, Boston (266-5152) , Octo- 
ber 2 through 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Thursday through Saturday and at 3 p.m 
on Sunday. Tix $8, $6 for ICA members and 
students. 
ZONA ROSA: Premiere of Amy Ansara’s 
play about three former classmates from an 
exclusive El Salvador prep school who have 
an unplanned reunion in a “Pink Zone" 
café. Performed with The 18th Hole. 
Ansara’s comedy about lovers who meet on 
a golf course, as a curtain raiser. Presented 
by Theatre in Process at Nucleo Eciettico, 
216 Hanover Street, Boston (367-8056) . 
October 2 through 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
on Thursday and Friday and at 5 and 8 p.m 
on Saturday. Tix $12, $6 for students and 
semors 





























BAND IN BOSTON? 


Advertise your club or band in the 
Boston Phoenix 


Call 536-5390 
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RHINOCEROS 
Sept. 10- Oct. 4 
482-6316 




























BOSTON 'S BEST MUSICAL’ 


























World Premiere of 
MAKE IT LIKE THE MOVIES 
Olive Crawford, 


written by 
directed by Vincent Murphy 

A play about women's adventures and 

misadventures in exotic Latin America. 

Thursdays through Saturdays 
through October 4, 8PM 
Theatre 


55 Temple Street, 
behind the State House 








Joe Turner's 
Come and Gone 

by August Wilson 

September 27— October 19 


Charge by Phone: 617/266-3913 
Group Sales: 266-0800 


Boston University Theatre 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 





MUSIC ° DANCE e THEATER 
NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 


into our 


DANCE EXTENSION 
PROGRAM 


Classes are being offered in all levels of technique including 
Ballet, Modern, Jazz, Tap & Spanish Dance. 


Day & Evening Classes Children through Adult. 
Call to register now — 


536-6340 ext. 37 


8 THE FENWAY / BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02215 
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Million 
Americans 
Can’t Be Wrong 


This is a conservative estimate of the 
number of people who have participated 
each year in public programs sponsored by 
humanities councils throughout the U.S. in 
libraries, museums, parks, schools, senior 
centers and on public radio and television. 
People are interested in the humanities — 
and we sponsor exhibits, lectures, seminars, 
films, publications and discussions about 
history, literature, philosophy and all those 
fields of learning which explore what is 


essentially human. 


How You Can Participate 

If you're curious, receptive to new ideas 
and you like to learn — if you care and 
want to get involved, call us. Find out about 
the fascinating programs in progress right 
now. If something piques your interest, join 
25 million other Americans and participate. 
Give it some thought, won’t you? 


Massachusetts Foundation 
for Humanities and 
Public Policy 


One Woodbridge Street 
South Hadley, MA 01075 
(413) 536-1385 











































































The Institute 
of Contemporary 
Art 


presents the premiere performance of 


White Water by John Jesurun. 


“‘Deep:Sleep” by John Jesurun, 1986 
photo: Kirk Winslow 
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The Institute of 
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955 Boylston 
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Tune into Sunny Joe 
White weekdays from 10 
a.m. to 12 p.m. to hear 
his choice of the week’s 
most interesting Phoenix 
pereonen ads. Still 
ooking? There’s much 
more ... this week and 
every week in The 
Boston Phoenix 
Personals Classifieds 


and on KISS 108. 
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The best way to 
meet someone Is 


OC The Boston Phoenix Personals 
1) The Boston Phoenix 
Personals on KISS 108 








A better way to meet someone. 
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HERE’S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 9/28/86 
TOP 25 ALBUMS: 
RANK ARTIST TITLE LABEL 
1) SCREAMING BLUE 
MESSIAHS Gun Shy Elektra 
2) RIC OCASEK This Side of Paradise Geffen 
3) UB40 Rat in the Kitchen A&M 
4) LOU REED Mistrial RCA 
5) GENE LOVES JEZEBEL Discover Geffen 
6) TALKING HEADS True Stories Sire 
7) EURYTHMICS Revenge e RCA 
8) HUNTERS & 
COLLECTORS Human Frailty LR.S. 
9) THE SMITHS The Queen is‘Dead Sire 
10) THE LOVER SPEAKS Lover Speaks A&M 
11) SMITHEREENS Especially For You Enigma 
12) R.E.M. Life's Rich Pageant LR.S. 
13) PETER GABRIEL so Geffen 
14) B-52’s Bouncing Off Satellites WB . 
15) RICHARD THOMPSON Daring Adventures Polydor 
16) TSOL Revenge Enigma 
17) EASTERHOUSE Contenders Columbia 
18) PETE TOWNSEND Brixton Concert Portrait 
19) VARIOUS ARTISTS Sid & Nancy Soundtrack MCA 
20) FRANK TOVEY Snakes & Ladders Sire 
21) BILL NELSON On a Blue Wing Portrait 
22) THE NAILS Dangerous Dreams RCA * 
23) ICEHOUSE Measure for Measure Chrysalis 
24) THE FIXX Walkabout MCA 
25) DR. & MEDICS Laughing at the Pieces LR.S. 
TOP 10 SINGLES: 
1) IGGY POP Cry for Love A&M 
2) TiL TUESDAY What About Love? Epic 
3) YELLO Oh Yeah Mercury 
4) BRYAN FERRY Help Me WB 
5) BODEANS Angels Slash/WB 
6) FRANKIES GOES TO 
HOLLYWOOD Rage Hard island 
7) THE STRANGLERS Nice in Nice Epic 
8) FALCO The Sound of Music Sire 
9) HOUSEMARTINS Happy Hour Elektra 
10) JANE SIBERRY Map of the World Windham Hill 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 
1) CHRISTMAS Boy's Town Work Song Big Time 
2) SCRUFFY THE CAT 40 Days and 40 nights Relativity 
3) GANG GREEN 19th Hole Taang 
4) BUDDY SYSTEM Go Back to Hollywood (tape) 
5) LIQUID NIK Nothing (tape) 
’ 
BOSTON'’S NEW MUSIC SOURCE. 
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Off the record 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 





THIS WEEK 
Frédéric PIANO SONATAS 
NOS. 2&3 : 


kkk *t,Maurizio Pollini (Deutsche 
Grammophon). It's a measure of Maurizio 
Pollini’s stature that, even after almost two 
years’ absence from the.studio, this record- 
ing comes very near to fulfilling the highest 
expectations. The readings are aristocratic, 
heroic, even tender — Classic rather than 
Romantic, with Pollini’s usual attention to 
line and architecture and finish. Here, 
though, there’s more mass and color than 
ever before, and also more give in his 
phrasing — just listen to the opening 
arpeggios of the B-minor, the way the slight 
hesitation after the first note lets him create 
impetus without having to rush. And who 
else could hold together the trio of the B- 
flat-minor’'s Funeral March at such a 
measured pace? The Largo of the B-minor 
is too fast, with the trio losing its autumnal 
melancholy; and in the scherzos Pollini’s 
serious demeanor may lead you to wonder 
whether he hasn't given himself too much 
time to think about these pieces. Nonethe- 
less, only Novaes (Allegro) and perhaps 
Argerich (DG) can match this coupling, 
and the search for better performances of 
the individual sonatas would take you back 
to the days of Rachmaninov and Lipatti. 
(Jeffrey Gantz) 
*&* *Ciccone Youth, “BURNING UP,” 
“TUFF TITTY RAP,” and “INTO THE 
GROOVY” (New Alliance, EP). Some- 
where in the bowels of Southern California, 
former Minuteman Mike Watt enters a 
cheap studio with multi-instrumentalist and 
producer pal Ethan James and burps a 
tuneless take on Madonna's “Burning Up” 
onto tape. Guitarist Greg Ginn then grazes 
the track with chainsaw guitar. On the flip 
side, the moronic “Tuff Titty Rap"’ leads into 
melodic noisers Sonic Youth's dismember- 
ment of “Into the Groove.‘’ Thurston 
Moore's vocal dodges the chunks of guitar 
thrown at it while adhering to the original 
melody as if he were doing it on a dare. 
When Moore can't hit a certain note, the 
band doesn’t despair: it just splices in Lady 
M's original and makes her an unwitting 
accomplice. The sound is closer to slam- 
ming car door than slamming dance floor. 
Neither Watt nor Sonic Youth can figure out 
whether they love or hate Madonna, so they 
try to have it both ways: tribute and 
deconstruction / desecration. 
**‘:Dary! Hall, THREE HEARTS IN 
THE HAPPY ENDING MACHINE (RCA). 
This is at bottom a Hall & Oates album 
sans John Oates. “Dreamtime,"’ with its 
stop-and-start verses that soar into the 
chorus, resembles a smoothed-out “Private 
Eyes."’ Coproducer David A. Stewart (yes, 
Annie Lennox’s straightman) makes his 
major contribution with sinewy guitar. “Next 
Step,” a fairly ordinary composition, keeps 
you interested by twirling chicka-chicka 
guitar riffs to emphasize what would other- 
wise be empty spaces between lyric lines, 
then goading the flatfooted drums with 
blasts of power chords, and finally giving the 
whole track an exotic air with some sitarlike 
psychedelic tones as it winds down. ‘‘Let it 
Out” is the sort of dumb 4/4 rocker every 
bar band has as its closer, and here it’s no 
less mindiess, but the little touches — a 
whoosh of synthesizer, mixing the acoustic 
guitar up and the shouting chorus back — 
make it fun to sit through. Some of this is 
production trickery, but these tricks are 
never. used for their own sake; they're 
always in the service of the song. 
*& & & 2s Ths Nightingales, IN THE GOOD 
OLD COUNTRY WAY (Vindaloo, import). 
The Nightingales were a ‘jagged-but-pop- 
pish Gang-of-Four-influenced quartet when 
they released their debut EP in 1982, which 
showcased the wry, self-effacing wit of 
singer-songster Robert Lloyd; by 1985 only 
Lloyd remained from the original member- 
ship. And, not unlike those other GoF 
followers, the Mekons, they've shifted 
toward C&W. The Nightingales are still 
more sound than song; even when Lioyd’s 
lyrics are decipherable, they're not especial- 
ly penetrable. He drones about having 
migraines, getting old, saving grocery 
money, despising Americans, being his own 
God, and becoming an enemy of the state. 
in the Good Old Country Way comes across 
like a mutant fiddle hoe-down, with Ron 
Collins’s drums and Howard Jenner's bass 
providing a heavy, funkiess-bop fortress for 
the crisscrossing and seesawing interplay of 
Marcia Smith's violin and Pete Byrchmore’s 
viola. When Lioyd commands, “Shake it on 
down!"’ or “"Now take it away!"">the hoe- 
down turns into an ashcan-amateur avant- 
orchestral breakdown — you hear whinny- 
ing guitar gcreeches, background doo-wop, 
the cracking and wheezing and bellowing 
and garglitg of Lloyd’s voice. The hyper- 
active Western swing of “Square Circle’ 
and the jump-started biuegrass of ‘‘! Spit in 
Your Gravy’’ seem no more conventional 
than the Middle-Eastern undulation of 
“Leave it Out" or the sanctified disco of 
“Coincidence."" More (decided) oddness 
for the (presumed) masses. 
* & Joseph Spence, HAPPY ALL THE 
TIME ( ). Fans of the utterly 
earthy Bahamian guitarist and his croaking 
voice can now rejoice at the reissue of this 
long out-of-print 1964 album. It features the 
expected mix of sacred (“How | Love 
Jesus"’) and secular (‘‘Conch Ain't Got No 
Bone’’) and captures all of Spence’s vocal 
and guitar quirks. A rubbery, cyclical, 
middie-string pattern and doo- 
die-dee-doos usher in the first track, ‘Out 
on the Rollin’ Sea,"’ before vocal lines play 
call-and-response with those fluctuating 
bass rolis. The fisherman’s-work-song-turn- 
ed-calypso-regale, “Bimini Gal,’ points up 








Spence’s most exaggerated yet punctual 
syncopation, and except for the line ‘Go 
down to Bimini,” the lyrics are unintelligible 
with patois and garbled pronunciation. 
Spence, who died last year, often ruminated 
on one or two key phrases in each song, 
and the masticated foldero!l on .‘‘Uncle 
Lou,” ‘The Crow,” and “Conch Ain't Got 
No Bone” sounds.as surreal as the picking. 
It’s appropriate that such raw sentiment 
should be couched in such uncooked 
performance. 





PREVIOUS 


* kk &Peter Case, PETER CASE (Get- 
fen). Angular, ready, acoustic, Case’s post- 
Plimsouls debut doesn't need to prove that 
adult rock and roll with literary chops 
shouldn't shimmer like Sadé and kick like 
John Mellencamp. Still, when Case claims “‘! 
don't ‘need fo luxury ride’’ or wipes his 
forehead, he's hardly dour and never smug. 
On “‘Oid Biue Car’’ he’s respectful but also 
more determined and questing. There's a 
spirit of discovery that informs the inspira- 
tional center of an album with too much hip- 
LA drift to be a folkie apotheosis. This 
exceptional LP’s failure to reduce to a single 
statement is one of its many strengths; 
there's magnitude in its mysteriés, resilience 
to its not-quite-bright lines and considered 
ambiguities. On ‘‘Steel Strings’’ Case men- 
tions another car, a pink Cadillac up for 
sale. ‘You expectin’ maybe Superman?”’ 
he asks about his own '80s troubadour role 
— he wants pop performers to conform to 
his notions of seriousness and responsi- 
bility, but he’s smart enough to realize that 
even stars with jailed managers who have to 
hock their pink Caddies may simply be 
doing the best they can. 

* kEurythmics, REVENGE (RCA). 
There's a clinical quality to Eurythmics’ 
biggest hits, and it’s not all due to Annie 
Lennox's steel-trap diction. At their best, 
Lennox and Dave Stewart consistently 
blended liveliness with nihilism: as a couple, 
success was their aphrodisiac. “Missionary 
Man” is a romp purporting to deflate the 
hypocrisy of born-again converts. Beneath 
Lennox’s emphatically neutral delivery, Jim- 
my Zavala punctuates the confession with 
jarring harmonica squawks. The beat is just 
complicated enough to prod dancers, and 
Zavala keeps them alert. But with the 
clanking, sub-Wise Blood literalism of its 
lyrics, “‘Missionary Man”’ is a static polemic. 
The problem with too many of the tracks is 
that they sprawl sadly. The numbers are 
undeniably pretty, but now that Eurythmics 
are assured of an audience that hungers for 
their cynicism, they've fallen victim to their 
hubris. They want us to dig their ingratiating 
affability, which is such an abrupt swing 
from their old, underlying hostilities that it 
just does not compute. 

*&*k ‘Fairport Convention, HOUSE 
FULL (Hannibal). The folkie-trad numbers 
on this live set (recorded in 1970) bolster 
the unit's reputation as clever troubadour 
flamekeepers but only loosen the lacings of 
their studio versions. But the 12 minutes of 
Richard Thompson and fiddier Dave 
Swarbrick’s “‘Sloth’’ is the finest recording 
that has surfaced from post-Denny Fairport. 
The antiwar ‘“‘Sloth’’ foreshadows the more 
everyday apocalyptics of Thompson's later 
songs, though it is far more unambiguous 
than his recent castigations of inhumanity. 
It's one of the few explicit antiwar cuts from 
the late '60s that’s utterly undated and 
timeless. Thompson's guitar glides across 
the pronounced march beat: his solos leap 
between quiet, dignified regroupings and 
violent, spastic scrapings. 

*k*kx‘2John Fogerty, EYE OF THE 
ZOMBIE (Warner). Fogerty has toned 
down for good, but this improves on the 
guarded victories of Centerfield. The album 
begins with an instrumental, “Goin’ Back 
Home,”’ that suggests a revival meeting in 
the cypress groves, maybe a_ funeral 
service. The two topical tracks, the title tune 
and ‘‘Soda Pop,”’ Fogerty pulled out of the 
oven before they were done. On the former, 
Fogerty can’t quite nail down all that’s lost 
when unsullied pop is reduced to soda pop. 
He decries unbridled avarice and ends up 
labeling the sellouts immodest, though it's 
the trivialization of rock songs that’s more 
pernicious. ‘Violence !s Goiden”’ hits closer 
to the mark. Fogerty shifts from the local 
weapons peddier to the international death 
dealers to SDI contractors, and he’s on 
target with one poisoned barb after another. 
Moreover, his minimalist-Hendrix guitar 
commentary more than compensates for 
the subdued vocal demands of the song. 
The apéx is ‘Sail Away.’’ The singer uses 
his purified tenor here,.a sure sign he's in a 
reflective mood. The song wafts in on a 
modest reggae pulse that the massive bass 
line continues through the faster, more 
rousing chorus. The placid, simple lyrics 
could be sung by an adult to his lover or by 
a child to his mother 

*& kk Stevenson Paifi, PIANO PLAY- 
ERS RARELY EVER PLAY TOGETHER 
(Roundup Home Video). For devotees of 
New Orleans keyboard kings, watching Tuts 
Washington, Protessor Longhair, and Allen 
Toussaint in action is cause for celebration 
— not to mention wonder at the offhand 
ease with which they irradiate the 88s. This 
traces the development of the New Orleans 
style through representatives of three suc- 
cessive musical generations — Washington 
the stride/boogie-woogie classicist, Long- 
hair the early-R & B/rock-and-roll savant, 
and Toussaint the modern R&B 
producer /arranger/composer of New Or- 
leans hits from 1960 on. The planned climax 
ot Piano Players was a club concert 
featuring all three “pianists “aloné and ~ 








— Washington set in his ways and slightly 
out of his element in the rapid-fire give-and- 
take, Longhair proud and forceful to the 
point of being overbearing, Toussaint the 
ego-soothing mediator still caught up in 
hero-worshipping his musical elders — as 
the three men struggle to hammer together 
a joint arrangement that will allow each one 
ample individual space. 

Lionel Ritchie, DANCING ON THE 
CEILING (Motown). This epitomizes Rich- 
ie, reducing as never before every im- 
aginable musical reference into his op- 
timistic version of easy listening. The 
amnesiac celebration of the title track is his 
idea of rock, with gum-chewing bass riff, 
fuzzed-out guitars, and gluey synths holding 
everything together. “Deep River Woman” 
is his idea of C & W: a rolling piano, stated 
allegiance to home and hearth, and a 
cameo by the Oak Ridge Boys. “Don’t 
Stop,” which at seven and a half minutes 
threatens to live up to its title, is a peakless, 
bass-driven vamp that forms a disco 
restatement of the title song. And ‘‘Se La” 
is a reggae exhortation to world unity that 
doesn’t have a rhythmic kink in it. Ritchie's 
is the satisfaction of one who has consumed 
all of music's sources in equal amounts and 
pronounced them equally palatable. Too 
bad they all taste the same. 

xkkxk'%:The Sluggers, OVER THE 
FENCE (Arista). The Sluggers — 
Louisville-bred singer /songwriter and long- 
time session guitarist Tim Krekel, Texans 
Tom Comet (bass) and Willis Bailey 
(drums) — respect their sources. For this 
Nashville trio certain junctures of rock and 
roll aren't moments frozen in time, but 
continuing proofs, reasons, and possibilities 
for pop: for them, the work of Lonnie Mack 
and Brian Wilson defines earthiness and 
ecstacy. What makes their debut as im- 
mediate as it is intelligent is their ambition. 
Not content to pat themselves.on the back 
for their good taste in roots, or to set out a 
series of cranky academic-exercises, they 
are daring enough to mold the sources of 
Over the Fence into thoughtful potential 
hits. Krekel has a good-natured yawp that 
can tear up the town on a ZZ-Topish roaring 
hook-monster like the title track or the more 
ambling ‘|! Can't Help Myself"; or siow 
down and cross melodics on “Storm of 
Love.” 

*& kk Richard Thompson, DARING 
ADVENTURES (PolyGram). Guitarist 
Thompson has jettisoned his usual record- 
ing methods, hiring Mitchell Froom and his 
crew of session vets. Particularly on the 
ballads, Thompson's seasoned and deep- 
ened voice banishes the memory of his 
once-reluctant singing. He's at his tersest 
on the deliberate, mournful ‘‘Missie How 
You Let Me Down." When he sings, ‘‘Lies 
won't break my heart,”’ you know he's 
kidding himself; when you hear him roar 
“And if you never liked pulling teeth/Then 
why, why did you tie me in. the dentist's 
chair?"’, you know he’s hurt behind the 
black humor; and when he ponders ‘Maybe 
| should just take a match and burn the 
whole thing to the ground,"’ you know he's 
digging beyond irony. As befits a performer 
whose extended tracks are surprisingly 
streamlined, the longest song here is also 
the best: a haunted “‘dennie’’ picks up the 
reluctant romantic narrator of “Nearly in 
Love’’ some years later. The singer's 
cynicism has won out — after “three hard 
winters, "’ he can hold his peace no longer. 
Thompson's stabbing solo spirals out from 
Jerry Scheff's melodic’ bass and Mickey 
Curry’s stroked drums, leading into a 
declaration of love so naked and hushed as 
to suggest that the narrator has been so 
thoroughly devastated he can only be 
partially reconstructed. The broadest and 
juiciest of Thompson's solo LPs without 
Linda. 





CLASSICS 


kkkkMerle Haggard. and the 
Strangers, A TRIBUTE TO THE BEST 
DAMN FIDDLE PLAYER IN THE WORLD 
(OR, MY SALUTE TO BOB WILLS) 
(Capitol, 1970). The finest country per- 
formers are often those who are most 
haunted by tradition and who spend the 
most time struggling with their places in it. 
Haggard has recorded several tribute LPs 
(The Way it Was in '51 to Hank Williams 
and Lefty Frizzell, Same Train, A Different 
Time to Jimmie Rodgers, and Farewell to 
Elvis) , but this is the only one that’s clearly 
more celebration than vanity project. Hag- 
gard reassembled original members of 
Wills's Texas Playboys and led them 
through a dozen Western swing classics 
either written by or closely associated with 
Wills; the selections attest to both the 
lasting vitality and the stubborn consistency 
of the bold, jazz/C & W hybrid that forever 
broadened ideas about country’s flexibility 
On this record, Haggard can't fiddie to save 
his neck — he'd only played the instrument 
for three months — and his narration over 
“Brown Skinned Gal” is a bit mawkish, but 
these are fleeting problems. It's his dark, 
full-of-fear-and-longing voice, not his fid- 
dling, that leads the band, and\ besides, 
sentimentality has always been dear to 
country’s heart. Moreover, even the 
weepers stomp here, and even the stomp- 
ers weep. There have been innumerable 
country labors of love; this is one of the few 
that has a verve that equals its respect. 
( Tribute has been out of print for several 
years, but with minimal searching it can be 
obtained as a cutout.) 








kkk* Superb 
7e% Good 
* Bearable 
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BOSTON 


BEACON HILL |, i & Mi (723-8110) 
Beacon St. 





_ 


Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 3:25, 7:45 
iil: Ferris Buetier's Day Off: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 


tt: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:20, 
5:20, 8, 10:10; Sat., no 8 o'clock show 
Tough Guys: Sat. the 27th, 8 
CHER! |,  & Mi (536-2870) 
50 Dalton Street 
i: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1;30, 
3:30, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45 
tt: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10 
Wt: Where the River Runs Black: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., no 7:45 show 
Peggy Sue Got Married: Sat. the 27th, 8 
CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
k Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
lt: Top Gun: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & li (482-1222) 
200 Stuart Street 
i: The Fly: Sat. the 27th, 1, 8:30, 10:30; Sun.- 
Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:40, 10:15 
tt: Aliens: Sat. the 27th, 1, 3:30, 10:15; Sun.- 
Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 10:10 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Avenue 
i: ‘night Mother: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:30, 3, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 
it: Caravaggio: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:30, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:30 
a.m. show 
i: Men ...: through Thurs., 
2:45, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., 
10:15 a.m. show 
1V: Desert Bloom: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5:15,7:30, ,3:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 10:15 a.m. show 
V: Summer: throug! Thurs., 10:30.a.m., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. 
show 
Vi: Mona Lisa: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:15 
a.m. show 
Vil: Room with a View: through Thurs., 10a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show; Tues., no 10 a.m. or 7:15 shows 
Vill: X - the Unheard Music: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Sat, midnight; Sun., 
Tues., no 10 a.m. shows 
IX: A Great Wall: through Thurs., 7:30, 9: 45; Sat., 
midnight 
X: Where's Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 
34 Cummington Street 
i: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7:30, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
it: She’s Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 
5:30, 7, 8:35, 10:10; Sat., 11:50 
lt: Stone Years: Sat. the 27th, 4:30, 7, 9:30; Sun. 
the 28th, 1:15, 3:45 
Never on Sunday: Sat. the 27th, 1, 2:45; Sun. 
the 28th, 6:15, 8, 9:45 
Varieties: Mon., 6:20, 8:10, 10; Thurs., 4:50, 7:15, 


10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
midnight; Sun., no 


9:45 

Sweet Bunch: Mon., 1:15, 3:45; Tues., 4:30, 7, 
9:30 

Mania: Tues., 1:15, 2:50 

tphigenia: Wed., 6:30,9 

Rosa Bonaparte: Wed., 1:30, 4; Thurs., 4:50, 
7:15, 9:45 


IV: Blue Velvet: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: Down by Law: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:40, 5:45, 
8, 10:15; Sat., 12:10 a.m.; Sun., no 8 o'clock show 
No Surrender: Sun. the 28th, 8 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

Pi ALLEY | & & (227-6676) 


Heartburn: Sat. the 27th, 7:15, 9:1; Sun.-Thurs., 
7:30; Sun. mat., 5:20 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

t Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:25, 7:20, 9:45 








Wk: Name of the Rose: through ‘Thurs. 1, 4, 7, 
9:45 

1V: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 10 

V: Heartburn: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 
10 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

i: The Fly: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

tt: Ruthless People: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Wt: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Half Moon Street: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Blue Velvet: through Thurs. Call for times 


i: The River: Sat.-Mon., 8; Sat., Sun. mats., 4:10 
Boudu Saved from Drowning: Tues., 7:55 

The Crime of M. Lange: Tues., 6:15, 9:35 

King Lear: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 8:05 

Uncle Vanya: Fri., Sat., 7:50; Sat. mat., 4:15 
The Lady with the Dog: Fri., Sat.. 6:15, 9:50; Sat 
mat., 2:40 

Swan Lake: Sun. the 5th, noon 

And Quiet Flows the Don: starts Sun. the 5th, 2, 
7 

lt: The Long Good Friday: Sat. the 27th. 3:25, 
7:35 

The Third Man: Sat. the 27th, 1:30, 5:30, 9:30 
The Asphalt Jungle: Sun.-Tues., 7:30; Sun. mat.. 
3:45 

Night and the City: Sun.-Tues., 5:45, 9:30; Sun 
mat., 2 

Bob le flambeur: Wed., Thurs., 7:30 

Diva: Wed., Thurs., 5:20, 9:20 

Body Heat: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 9:25; Sat. mat., 1:35 
Choose Me: Fri., Sat., 7:30; Sat. mat., 3:35 
Glen or Glenda: starts Sun. the 5th, 4:05, 7:55 
Sinister Urge: starts Sun. the Sth, 2:40, 6:30, 
10:15 

The Violent Years: starts Sun. the Sth, 1:25, 5:15, 
9:05 





CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 
Summer: Sat. the 27th, 2:15, 4:15, 6, 7:55, 9:45; 
Mon.-Thurs., 7:55, 9:45 

Moen: starts Fri., 5:55, 7:45, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 
2,4 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4580) 
10 Church Street 

k: Blue Velvet: noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 
New York Erotic Film Festival: Fri. 





Sat.., 





midnight 
tt: She's Gotta Have it: through Thurs., 12:15,2. 
3:45, 5:45, 7:40, 9:45 

Rocky Horror: Fri. Sat., 

Down by Law: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:05, 
7:40, 9:55 

Stop Making Sense: Fri., Sat., midnight 

1V: Stand by Me: through Thurs., noon, 1:50, 
3:50, 5:50, 7:50, 10:05 

Bragit: Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

V: Name of the Rose: through Thurs., noon, 2:25. 
4:55, 7:30, 10:05 

Caligula: Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Hannah and Her Sisters: Sat. the 27th, noon, 
3:40, 7:45 

Purple Rose of Cairo: Sat. the 27th, 2 5:45, 10 
Blede Runner: Sat. the 27th, midnight 

Local Here: Sun. the 28th, noon, 3:50,7:45 
Gregory's Girt: Sun. the 26th, 2:05, 5:55, 9:45 
Gone with the Wind: Mon., noon, 4,8 

Paris, Texas: Tues., 2:30,7:30 

A Fool for Love: Tues., noon, 5:10, 10:15 

A Streetcar Named Desire: Wed., 3:05, 7:45 
One the Waterfront: Wed., 1, 5:25, 10 

Atomic Caté: Thurs., 12:30, 4) 7:45 

Or. Strangelove: Thurs., 2:15, 5:45, 9:30 

Five Easy Pieces: Fri., noon, 3:45, 7:45 

Easy Rider: Fri, 1:55, 5:35, 9:45 

Emmanuelle: Fri., Sat., midnight 

Last Tango in Paris: Sat. the 4th. 2:40, 7:30 
Body Heat: Sat. the 4th, 12:30, 5:05, 10 
Amadeus: Sun. the 5th,noon, 3, 6, 9 





ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Heartburn: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Labyrinth: Sat., Sun. the 27th and 28th, 2, 4; 
Mon.-Thurs., 4 

ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Legal Eagles: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ATTLEBORO, Union (222-1888) 

Union St 

kt: About Last Night: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
tt: The Fly: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 

lt: Top Gun: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd 

Heartburn: through Thurs., 7, 9 

BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

Young Sherlock Holmes: Sat. the 27th, 4:45, 7, 
9:15 

Out of Africa: Mon., Tues., 4:45, 8 

Top Gun: Wed., Thurs., 4:45, 7, 9:15 





7:45, 9:45 


Westgate Mail (588-5050) 


t: Aliens: through Thurs. 1:30, 4:20, 7, 9:35; Sat., 


no 7 o'clock show 
Childrén of a Lesser God: Sat. the 27th, 7 


i: Karate Kid t: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 


7:45, 10 


it: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1:50, 3:50, 5:40. 


7:40, 9:40 


{V: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 


5:05, 7:15, 9:15; Sat., no 7:15 show 

Tough Guys: Sat. the 27th, 7:15 

V: The Boy Whe Could Fly: through Thurs., 1 
3:10, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30 


Vt Half Moon Street: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
. 5:10, 7,9 


Vit: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:35 
3:35, 5:35, 7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, USA Cinemas |-!V (963-1010) 
Route 27 


& Reform School: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 


§:15, 7:15, 9:15 

lt: Hardbodies 2: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:10, 7:10, 
9:10 

Wt: The Fly: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 5:15, 7:15, 
9:20 

IV: Back to Schook: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
§: 15, 7:15, 9:15 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-IV (272-44 10) 
Route 128, exit 42 

kt The Fly: through Thurs., 1, 3:10. 5:10, 7:30 
9:45 

i: Half Moon Street: through Thurs.. 1,15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:35, 9:40 

Mt: in Common: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:25, 7:20, 9:40 

1V: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs.. 1:30, 


3:30, 5:25, 7:30, 9:30 

DANVERS, USA Cinemas /-V! (593-2100) 
Route 128, exit 24 

t Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. 1, 3, 
5:30,7:40, 9:45; Sat., 11:40 


i: Half Moon Street: through Thurs., 1, 2:50 
4:50, 7:05, 9; Sat., 11:30 
Wt: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 


9:15; Sat., 11:30 
IV: The Fly: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:30 
9:45; Sat., 11:35 


V: Nothing in Common: through Thurs. 1:20, 
4:15, 7, 9:30; Sat., 11:40 

Vi: Back to Scheok through Thurs., 1:15, 3:10 
5:10, 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 11:30 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3 122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

t Aliens: through Thurs. 7, 9:45; Sat. Sun 


mats., 1, 4 

tt: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:20, 5:30 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St 

& Top Gun: through Thurs., 7, 9 

tt: Heartburn: through Thurs., 7, 9 


Flight of the Navigator: Fri., Sat., 4:30, 6:30, 8:15 Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 950 Providence St. 

South Shore Plaza t The Boy Who Could Ply: through Thurs. Cail for 
t: About Last Night: through Thurs., 1:30,4, 7:30, _ times. 

9:45; Sat., no 7:30 show r it Aliens: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Tough Guys: Sat. the 27th, 7:30 lt: Ferris Busiier's Day Off: through Thurs. Call 
lt; Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, _ for times. 


5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

it: Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 

IV: Extremities: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 


IV: Baek te Seheok through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: The Fly: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vt Crecedile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 


Vit Reform Schoo! Girls: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vit: Top Gun: through Thurs. Cail for times 
1X, Half Moon Street: through Thurs. Call for 


umes. 

X: Stend by Me: through Thurs. Cail for times 
FRAMINGHAM, Genera! Cinema |-V! (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's Worid 

t Stand by Me: through Thurs. 1:30, 3:30, 5:20 
7:30, 9:30 

i Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

&: Crocedile Dundes: through Thurs. 
3:15, 5:10, 7:30, 9:40 

1V: Allens: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7, 9:45 

V: The Fly: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 7:30 
9:40 

Vt Hall Moon Street: through Thurs. 1.30. 2:30 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-li (8€2-3260) 
1794 Mass. Ave. 

t A Great Walk: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, £15 

tt: Mona Lisa: throug. Thurs., 7, 9: Sat. Sun 
mats., 1,3, 5 

NATICK, USA Cinemas !-V! (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

k The Boy Whe Could Fly: through Thurs., 1 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

» 12:45, 3, 5:20 


1:15 


in Common: through Thurs. 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 7:30 
show 

Tough Guys: Sat. the 27th, 7:45 

IV: About Last Might: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

V: Beck to Scheok through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:35; Sat., 11:45 

Vt: Ferrie Bustiers Day Off: through Thurs., 1:15. 
3:20, 5:40, 7:35, 9:40 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
62 State St. 


Salvedor: Sat. the 27th, 7, 9:15; Sun.-Wed., 8 
A Room with e View: Thurs., Sun. the Sth, 8; Fri. 
Sat., 7, 9:06 


Washington St 
&: Flight of the Mevigator: Sat Sun. the 27th and 
28th, 1:30, 3:30, 5:20 
Summer (seperate admission): through Thurs.. 
7:30, 9:35 
tt Mone Lie: through Thurs. 7:20, 9:35; Sat 
Sun., mats., 2, 4:40 
Ut A Great Welk: through Thurs. 7:15, 9:35; Sat 
Sun. mats., 2:10, 4:30 
1V: A Reom with @ View: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:35 
Great Mouse Detective: Sat Sun. the 27th and 
26th, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 
NORWOOD, Cinema (762-8320) 
109 Central St. 
kt Karate Kid i: through Thurs., 7. 9. Sat.. Sun 
mats., 2 
tt: Heartburn: through Thurs., 2. 7, 9:05 
PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 
i Reform School Girls: through Thurs. 1.30 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
i: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs. 1 
3:15, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
Wt: Top Gun: through Thurs.. 1, 3.15, 5:20, 7:30 
9:40; Sat., no 7:30 show 
Tough Guys: Sat. the 27th, 7.30 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Route 1 and Squire Road 
t: Karate Kid i: through Thurs. Call for times 
i: Reform School Girls: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 
it: Ruthless People: through Thurs. Call for 
times 
1: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times 
V: Aliens: through Thurs. Cail for times 
Vi: Hardbedies 2 through Thurs. Call for times 
Vi: Back to School: throdgh Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vil: Top Gun: through Thurs. Call for times 
1X: One Crazy Summer: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
X: The Fly: through Thurs. Cail for times 
Xt: Ferrie Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs. Cail 
for times. 
Xi: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
Xi: Hell Moon Street: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Continued on page 38 
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NEEDA 
PLAYER 
FOR YOUR 
GROUP? 
RE AEE SABE TC! 
NEED TO 
SELL SOME 


TRY AN AD 
IN THE 
PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 


WE GET RESULTS 


267-1234 


WORK! 





EQUIPMENT? 


GUARANTEED CLASSIFIEDS 














OCTOBER 
TOONE INTO 101.7 





As &nol¢ sig sor 45 gnrules! 


SOUND and VISION 


_WENX is giving you the opportunity to win both. 


TOONE INTO 101.7 FM FOR YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A 
FREE TV TOONES LP AND AUTOMATICALLY REGISTER 
FOR AN RCA 13-INCH COLOR TV. YOU CAN ONLY 
REGISTER ONCE — GRAND PRIZE DRAWING FRIDAY, 


TV TOONES and 














10TH, 10 A.M. 
FM FOR MORE DETAILS 


"Sana (OMT>WANK 


MUSIC SOURCE 
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This is our b 
Festival ever. 
Sha 
Toist 

a special ballet and opera series. 


— Film 
re, Dostovevsky Gogo’ 


and soul 


=~ ap op ow ow ow op CLIP AND SAVE!ae op oe oe oe oe oe oe 


The Soviet Girera 


are represented. there is is - 
in all, nourishment for the heart 





Oct. 1-2, Wed, Thurs 
LEAR 





Oct. 5-7, Sun-lues 
Boston Premiere of the Complete 
AND QUIET FLOWS THE 
7:00, Sun Mat 2:30 








Oct. 8-9, Wed, Thurs 
ANDES BUSLEV 





Oct. 10-11, Fri, Sat 
IVAN THE 























October 1 through 28 





Oct. 17-18. Fri, Sat 
IN 
5:00, 7:55, Sat Mat 2:05 
TERRIBLE Part 2 


Oct. 19-21. Sun-Tues 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
7-45, Sun Mat 3:15 


Oct. 22-25, Wed. Thurs 
THE OV’ 








8:00, Sat Mat 4 15 


va a) | dee oe i 
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ase ee haw me = 


C x 
FREE PARKING EVENINGS & SUNDAY set = 


734-2500 HARVARD STREET AT.BEACON / BROOKLINE 


THE CRANES ARE FLYING 
6.15 10:00 pee Re o59 


Premiere 
Part 4 , Sun Mat 4:00 
Part2 , 9:45, Sun Mat 2:15 
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HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE "INVIGORATING... FINE, FRESH SATRICN. COMEDY” 
i A SERIOUSLY $EXY COMEDY 


1)" SCOITA nye 























of God, 
is. 
away 
murder? 
12:00 2:25 4:55 7:30 10:05 ~~ 
ong R ISLAND PICTURSS PRESENTS x SPIKE LEB JOINT 
Blue Velvet, | seman | 1:00, 2:30, 4:00, : 12:15, 2:00, 3:45 
= BIR BP eit, :30, 7:00, 8:35, 16: $0.) 5:45, 7:40, 9:45 
fis ws BY ME Late Show ery ‘VE. BOSTON MARYA RE, 50. tee toe 
r (Fri-Sat 11:50) 424-1500 864-4580. (Fri, Sat 12:00) 
R ve SEES 
by Reiner, based on a | 











Stephen King novella 








12:00 2:30 5:00 Bi. 10:00 12:00 1:50 3:50 5:50 7:50 10:05 
STARTS FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3 | 








G SrA 
“CHILGrEN OF a 
Comedy LEsseR GoD” 


12:15 2:00 3:45 
esol e 5:45 7:40 9:45 


AT MIDNIGHT 
The Late Shows (Fri. & Sat. at midnight) 


The Rocky Horror Pic ure Show (with live revue) 
Stop Making Sense (Dolby) 

Brazil 

Blue Velvet 
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She’s Gotta Have It 


10 Church Street « Corner of Church & Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02238 + 864-4580 














SHOWCASE CINEMAS) Genera! ’ 
REVERS. || .Woeete .|Lceneee 
1660 33-5330 599-13 














DANCE UMBRELLA 


( \ Jeremy Alliger, Director 


presents 


NEW VENTURES | season 


Oct. 3 & 4 

Outside/in 

JACOB’S PILLOW ARTISTS 
World Premieres by four dynamic, trend-setting 
choreographers ) 


RALPH LEMON 


“,..@ fiercely expressive dancer. . 
— Tobi Tobias, Dance Magazine 






























VICTORIA MARKS 
“Miss Marks’ reckless choreography 
was exciting to behold.” 

— Jack Anderson, The New York Times 















the team of 


ISHMAEL HOUSTON-JONES and 


FRED HOLLAND 
“Beautifully attuned . . . the two rocket together.” 
— Deborah Jowitt, Village Voice 



















BOSTON SHAKESPEARE THEATER 
52 St. Botolph Street, Boston 

8 p.m. 

Tickets $10 

(Dance Umbrella members $8.50) 
Charge by phone 267-5600 or 492-7578 














RALPH LEMON 









presents Legendary Voyages Sept. 30 at 11 a.m. 
_— Adeojasion $4, ceservations required. 


Continued from page 37 
XIV: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas |-ill (595-4700) 

East India Mail 

t Heartburn: Sat., Sun. the 27th and 28th, 12:45, 
3, 5, 7:05, 9:20; Mon.-Thurs., 7:05, 9:10 

it: Hardbodies 2: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:05, 5:05 

Mi Karate Kid it Sat., Sun. the 27th and 28th, 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:25; Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9:05 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave. 

& The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 

& Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 

ti: Hell Moon Street: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., 


{V: Top Gun: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 
7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 

V: The Ply: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 
10; Sat., midnight 


Vi Manhunter: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 
10; Sat., 12:15 a.m.; Sat., no 7:30 show 

Tough Guys: Sat. the 27th, 7:30 

Vit: Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
§;30,7:45, 10:10; Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Vili: Aliens: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 10; 
Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

(% About Last Night: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15,7:15, 10; Sat., midnight 

X: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45; Sat., Sun., 11:45 

Xk: Back to School: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., 11:45 

XU: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

The Gods Must Be Crazy: Sat. the 27th, 4, 8 
Romancing the Stone: Sat. the 27th, 6, 10 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre: Sun.-Tues., 4, 
7:45 

Key Largo: Sun.-Tues., 10; Sun. mat., 2:10 

San Quentin: Sun.-Tues., 6:15 

Beat the Devil: Wed., Thurs., 4:15, 8 

All Through the Night: Wed., Thurs., 6, 9:40 
Stranger than Paradise: Fri., 3:45, 7:30, 11:30 
Zappe’s 200 Motels: Fri., 5:45, 9:40 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Cana! Park 

t Ruthless People: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
it: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Wi: Name of the Rose: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Back to School: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
¥: Reform School Girls: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vi: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vit: Aliens: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BENTLEY COLLEGE (891-2962), Beaver and 
Forest Sts., Waltham, presents Mary Cassatt: 
from Philadelphia at 11:20 a.m. 
Sept. 30 in the library media classroom; free. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents ‘Salute to Liberty” 
at 6:30 p.m. Sept. 29: Park Row. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 54 Brattie St., Cambridge, 
presents films on the immigrant experience at 7 
and 9 p.m. Admission $3. Oct. 3, 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m.: The New Land.: 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (620-0050), 123 
Union Ave., Framingham, presents films ailter- 
nate Wed. at 8 p.m. Admission $3.50. Oct. 1: The 
Makioka Sisters. 








MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge, pres- 


WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St, Wellesley, presents “Great 
Stars in Great Films,” Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 


(625-1985), 40 College Ave., Somerville, presents 
M. You See it, M. You Don't Sept. 29 and Oct. 1 at 
7 p.m. and Sept. 30 at 4 p.m. Free. 

WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNBON (536-5351), 356 Boylston St., Boston, 
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PLY THIS MOVIE LOUD 





SISSY 


SPACEK 
ANNE 











el _— 


“ONE OF THE years BEST 
AMERICAN FILMS!” 
—dJay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


aqgqesert 
So Ve Gay x 


Exclusive Engagement 





PG 





! A Wise, kkk 
Comedy.” A ARTISTIC GOLD” ff 
: ‘y — Michael Blowen, 
BOSTON GLOBE 


“kkekk” 


— James Verniere, 
BOSTON HERALD 


-A,ROOM | 
With) a View 


Gentle, Compassionate 


TOM WAITS 

JOHN LURIE | 
ROBERTO BENIGN! | 

A NEW FILM F 
BY b 
jim JARMUSCH |) 


, 


LAW ,| 





The 2nd Annual 


GREEK FILM FESTIVAL 


September 26-October 2 














BEACON HILL OM 


1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 


PAUL HOGAN 


OTHING IN COMMON irc) 


ROSANNA ARQUETTE (R 
8 MILLION WAYS To pie ‘®) 
FERRIS BUELLER’S DAY OFF 


CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227-1330 


ONE MORE 
SATURDAY NIGHT ‘®) 


SIGOURNEY WEAVER 
HALF MOON STREET ‘®) 
BETTE MIDLER 
RUTHLESS PEOPLE (R) 


841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 
~ ROB REINERS’ 


STAND BY ME __R) 


PAUL HOGAN 


CROCODILE DUNDEE (R) 





~ | TY 
MANHUNTER 
TOPGUN 


ABOUT LAST NIGHT 


SALEM, AND L 





(PG) 


FERRIS BUELLER’S 
DAY OFF  (P¢-13) 


NOTHING IN COMMON 
(PG) 


NGTON AND ALL SHOWTIMES 


FOR USA | AND LEXI NATICK, DANVERS, BROCKTON, 


CONSULT YOU 


DAILY NEWSPAPER OR CALL: 


soston 227-USAE  susures471-USAC 


CROCODILE DUNDEE 





200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 482-1222 


ww THEFLY 


237 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227-6676 


TOP GUN (PG) 





(PG-13) 
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Film strips 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Children of a Lesser God (1986). Mark Medoff’s Tony Awara- 
winning play comes to the screen with William Hurt (in his first role since Kiss of the 
Spider Woman) as a teacher of the deaf who becomes involved with one of his students, 
\@ proud, defiant young woman played by newcomer Marlee Matlin. Piper Laurie costars 
as Matlin’s estranged mother. The director is Randa Haines. Opens Friday, October 3, at 
the Cheri and the Harvard Square and in the suburbs. 








& 


&*XXRALIENS (1986). A horror-film 
spectacular. The sequel to Ridley Scott's 
1979 shocker doesn’t have the aura of 
apocalyptic dread that marked the first film, 
but it’s satisfying in a different way — it’s a 
dark and exhilarating action epic that keeps 
building and building. Having been rescued 
after 57 years in hypersieep, Warrant 
Officer Ripley (Sigourney Weaver) agrees 
to accompany a group of Marines to the 
planet where the alien was first en- 
countered; a human colony has since 
settled there, but now all communication 
has been lost. Once again, it’s Ripley, the 
woman, who has the know-how and the 
tight-lipped will to see the grisly battle to its 
end. And what a battle! There are hundreds 
of the spindly, nightmare creatures this 
time, and writer/director James Cameron 
(The Terminator) holds the audience in a 
kind of spell — poised between fear and 
amazement. With Michael Biehn, Carrie 
Henn, Lance Henriksen, and Paul Reiser. 
Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT (1942). A 
mixture of intrigue and comedy as 
Humphrey Bogart and his fellow gangsters 
track down. a gang of spies (including Peter 
Lorre and Conrad Veidt) in '40s New York. 
Directed by Vincent Sherman. Somerville 
Theatre. 

*& kX XKTHE ASPHALT JUNGLE (1950). 
One of the best heist films (and one of John 
Huston’'s finest achievements) , this story of 
a ‘‘pertect”’ rnillion-dollar jewel robbery and 
its catastrophic outcome is splendidly cast: 
Sam Jaffe as the mastermind who conducts 
his business with Old World courtliness, 
Sterling Hayden as “the hooligan,"’ James 
Whitmore as the hunchbacked driver, Louis 
Calhern as the smooth, crooked lawyer, 
Jean Hagen as Hayden’s desperate moll, 
and, in a small but lustrous performance as 
Calhern’s mistress, the young Marilyn 
Monroe. Huston leads you through the 
robbery’s planning and execution with 
maximum finesse and endows the outcome 
with a tragic inevitability. Coolidge 
Corner. 

kk&kKTHE ATOMIC CAFE (1962). A 
terrific documentary and one of the most 





devastating indictments of Cold War con- 
sciousness ever made. Filmmakers Kevin 
Rafferty, Jayne Loader, and Pierce Rafferty 
spent five years combing the country for US 
bomb propaganda from the mid '40s to the 
late ‘50s. The masterfully edited result isn't 
just a grab bag of old newsreels but a funny, 
sometimes frightening narrative — the story 
of how the government perpetuated Ameri- 
ca's ignorance about the nuclear age. 7 
Janus. 





*&*& XBACK TO SCHOOL (1986). Trading 
in his harried urban persona for that of a 
happy hedonistic siob, Rodney Dangerfield 
plays Thornton Melon, a self-made million- 
aire who enrolis as a college freshman to 
lend support to his son (Keith Gordon) and 
then quickly becomes the life of the 
campus. The premise gives Dangerfield 
plenty of room to cut up, and just enough 
attention is paid to the piot so that it doesn't 
feel like an excuse for a plot. The fun of the 
movie isn’t just in watching Thornton enjoy 
himself, it’s in watching Dangerfield enjoy 
himself. With Keith Gordon, Robert Downey 
Jr., Burt Young, and, as the English prof 
Rodney falls for, Sally Kellerman; directed 
by Alan Metter. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
*®KEXBEAT THE DEVIL (1954). It's re- 
ported that. everybody was just having a 
crazy lark on the set, from Truman Capote 
— who allegedly wrote the script as he went 
along — to director John Huston, who 
couldn't resist ending his warped satire on 
caper films with an insane, derisive cackle. 
The movie, which features Humphrey 
Bogart, is extravagant, silly fun, a campy 
compendium of heist-movie clichés thrown 
together as haphazardly as a biackout 
comedy revue. With Peter Lorre, Robert 
Morley, and Gina Lollobrigida. Somerville 
Theatre. 

*&kKXBLUE VELVET (1986). Director 
David Lynch, (Eraserhead) unleashes his 
perverse imagination in ali its teeming, 
poetic force. At once funny and luridly 
beautiful, this nearly indescribable movie is 
like a Hardy Boys adventure refashioned 
into a cruel parable of erotic awakening; 
part open-ended mystery, part. surrealist 





dream, it has passages of great hypnotic 
power. Lynch uses the postcard-perfect 
town of Lumberton to plunge into the kinky- 


in a field and decides to investigate. Led to 
the apartment of a masochistic nightclub 
singer (Isabella Rossellini) , who's under the 
thumb of a local psychotic greaser (Dennis 
Hopper, in a performance of shockingly 
naked force), he’s soon seduced into a 
crazy quilt of fear and desire. Blue Velvet is 
less a narrative than a dreamy fantasia, with 
scenes that make sense only according to 
the peculiar logic of the unconscious. The 
film has its flat passages (it wavers between 
the visceral and the arty-abstract), but 
Lynch's speciaity is creating an atmosphere 
of free-floating erotic dread. When he’s hot, 
he teases the audience like a postmodernist 
Hitchcock. With Laura Dern. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 

*&k*k‘%,:BOB LE FLAMBEUR (1955). A 
sleek, entrancing caper movie by French 
director Jean-Pierre Melville. Bob (Roger 
Duchesne), the hero, is a suave, siiver- 
haired gambler in a Bogie-style snap-brim 
and trenchcoat who steps out of his placid 
nighttime routine to pull one last big heist: 
the robbing of the plush Deauville casino. In 
Melville’s hands, this archetypal caper story 
becomes a romantic tour of after-hours 
Montmartre and a delicious little art object, 


detail. A treat. 2 Coolidge Corner. 
*& & KX BODY HEAT (1981). There's a lot of 
steam in the air and languid sax music on 
the soundtrack in Lawrence Kasdan’s 
directorial debut, a shrewd and seductive (if 
rather derivative) update of the classic film 
noir of the ‘40s. William Hurt is tense and 
fascinating as Ned Racine, a feckless 
Florida lawyer who falis.for a femme fatale 
(Kathleen Turner) and agrees to kill her 
rich, weaselly husband (Richard Crenna) . 
Mickey Rourke is terrific as a seedy arsonist. 
@ Coolidge Corner, Janus. 
**k*BOUDU SAVED FROM DROWN- 
ING (1932). Jean Renoir's un- 
characteristically madcap comedy about an 
unrepentant hobo rescued from drowning 
by a concerned but somewhat dimwitted 
family that lives to regret its Samaritan 
inclinations. Michel Simon is witty and also 
rather gross as Boudu. Coolidge Corner. 
&k xX KXBREATHLESS (1959). Jean-L 
Godard’s innovative first feature, and a 
movie classic. Its story of a hardened but 
romantic French killer (Jean-Paul Belmon- 
do) and a pretty, bland, and infinitely 
‘ous American girl (Jean Seberg) isa 
fascinating metaphor for the relation of 
French and American sensibilities. The 
movie's chief pleasure, though, is its style 
— a disarming mix of naturalistic tableaux 
and stylized posing. @ Harvard Film 
Archive, French Library. 


Cc 


CARAVAGGIO (1986). Controversial Brit- 
ish director Derek Jarman's portrait of the 
16th century Italian painter, played by Nige! 
Terry. Copley Place. 

kkKYCHOOSE ME (1984). In Alan 
Rudolph’s witty, enchanting bedroom 
roundelay, Lesley Anne Warren is the 
lovelorn bar owner who's given up on mén, 
and Keith Carradine is the possibly crazy 
drifter who falls for her — and for just about 
everyone else, too. The movie is a daffy, 
lyrical farce, but one that taps into some of 
the root feelings of our era; in its own fizzy- 
brained way, it captures the absurdity (and, 
of course, the necessity) of romance in.an 
age of erotic burnout. Warren and Car- 
radine give great performances, and Gen- 
eviéve Bujold is wonderful as a virginal radio 
sex therapist whose libido is suddenly, 
hilariously liberated. With Rae Dawn Chong. 
@ Coolidge Corner. 
CONTEMPORARY FILM ANIMATION. 
Three of the four films in this program are by 
Canadian animator Richard Condie and 
include “Pig Bird" and the hilarious “The 
Big Snit."" Harvard Film Archive. 

* &XLE CRIME DE MONSIEUR LANGE 
(1935). Jean Renoir's Popular Front fable 
takes off from a bizarre story: Lange (René 
Lefévre). an author of Western novels, 
works in a publishing house whose over- 
seer, a lecherous exploiter (Jules Berry), is 
believed to have been killed in a train crash; 








when the employees form a workers’ 
cooperative, only to have the boss re- 
appear, Lange kills -him. The movie is 
fascinating for its socialist overtones and for 
Lefévre’s cool, understated performance. 
Coolidge Corner. 





DARLING LIL! (1970). Many Blake 
Edwards admirers swear this musical spoof 
is his masterpiece, and the director's long 
battles over it were the scores he attempted 
to settle in S.O.B. Julie Andrews plays a 
German spy who poses as an entertainer in 
World War | London and falls for squadron 
commander Rock Hudson. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

*& DESERT BLOOM (1986). Glazed with 
faceless virtue, this drama, set on the 
outskirts of Las Vegas in December 1950, 
uses the era of the A-bomb test as a vague 
moral context for the struggles the 13-year- 
old protagonist (Annabeth Gish) ex- 
periences growing up in a family presided 
over by her crazy alcoholic stepfather (Jon 
Voight, in a strained, mechanical per- 
formance). The bomb lends the movie a 
patina of liberal concern: the film uses our 
awareness of the implications of those tests 
to condescend to characters who can’t 
know what we know. And _ though 
writer/director Eugene Corr is great at 
incidental period details, he’s crammed his 
story with so much melodramatic incident 
that it works you over. Ellen Barkin is 
relaxed and unself-conscious as the 
heroine’s tarty aunt, and JoBeth Williams 
(in a terribly underwritten rdle) does a good 
job as the mother. Copley Place. ~ 

*%& & KDIVA (1962). Making his debut as a 
director, Jean-Jacques Beineix created this 
mad, frothy swirl of French and American 
fantasies and in-jokes. Jules (Frédéric 
Andrei), the 18-year-old hero, is a shy, 
skinny Parisian postal messenger who 
secretly records a concert by the diva he 
adores — a statuesque black American 
soprano — and finds himself pursued by a 
colorful assortment of cops, record pirates, 
and thugs. The movie is half thriller and half 
whimsy, a flashy, glamorous joke on 
moviemaking, and a thorough delight. Z 


Coolidge Corner. 

* kk xXDR. STRANGELOVE, OR HOW ! 
LEARNED TO STOP WORRYING AND 
LOVE THE BOMB (1963). Stanley 
Kubrick's visionary satire on the insanity of 
the arms race is graced by some of the most 
inspired comic performances on film. With 
George C. Scott, Sterling Hayden, Slim 
Pickens, and (in a triple role) Peter Sellers. 
Janus. 

**XxDOWN BY LAW (1986). Jim 
Jarmusch’s new film makes it clear that the 
style of his Stranger than Paradise was no 
gimmick but the declaration of a full-blown 
minimalist sensibility. Filmed in stark black 
and white (by Robby Muller), in long 
rambling takes, Down By Lawis the story of 
three comic losers stuck in a New Orleans 
jail cell. John Lurie is a small-time pimp 
framed by a rival, Tom Waits an un- 
employed DJ picked up for a murder he 
didn't commit, and Roberto Benigni a 
nebbishy Italian tourist who killed a man in a 





- card game. Jarmusch tries to combine 


bummed-out comedy with an elegiac/gritty 
film-noir tone. Ultimately, though, his style 
might be called the Cinema of indifference. 
Unexpected laughs and glimmers of warmth 
occasionally snap you out of the, drift 
towards boredom, and there are moments 
of sad beauty. But the very lack of affect in 
Jarmusch's approach becomes a form of 
deadpan showiness, and the unrelieved 
gloom grows oppressive. One watches this 
movie with the nagging suspicion that 
there's no more here than meets the eye. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 


*&kREASY (1969). The low- 
budget movie in which Hollywood did its bit 
to mythicize the counterculture —- and 
found itself with a surprise hit on its hands. 
Peter Fonda and Dennis Hopper are two 
spaced-out druggies biking their way across 
the country in search of the Real America. 
As the drunken Southern lawyer who gets 
turned on by our hippie heroes, Jack 
Nicholson became a star. Hopper directed. 








@ Janus. 

**8 MILLION WAYS TO DIE (1986). 
Amusing in @ perverse way — you keep 
Staring at the screen in disbelief. Jeff 
Bridges is an ex-LAPD cop hired by a ditsy 
whore (Alexandra Paul) for protection. 
When she’s murdered, he tries to track 
down her killer and gets involved with a 
dangerous coke dealer (Andy Garcia) and 
his hooker girlfriend (Rosanna Arquette) . 
This-must be one of the druggiest movies 
ever made. It was directed (by Hal Ashby) 
in a halting, glassy-eyed rhythm: the action 
reels and stumbles and zones out as scenes 
collide with each other, often incoherently. 
The screenplay contains such classic howl- 
ers as Alexandra Paul's, “The street lamp 
makes my pussy hair glow in the dark.” 
Bridges, though, manages to keep a clear 
head. He puts a wry spin on his lines, and 
during a disturbing DT's scene, manages to 
anchor the movie to his own sanity. Beacon 
Hill. 





*XFERRIS BUELLER’S DAY OFF 
(1986). The premise couldn't be simpler: 
high-school con artist Ferris Bueller (Mat- 
thew Broderick) decides he must take a 
day off from school and then gets his 
neurotic best friend (Alan Ruck) and his 
gorgeous girlfriend (Mia Sara) to join him. 
The first half of the movie is prankishly 
amusing. But when the trio get to Chicago, 
instead of reveling in the exhilaration of 
being young and on the loose in the city, 
director John Hughes provides slickly edited 
montages and never develops any give and 
take among the performers. What's worse is 
the unsettlingly glib superiority if the 
portrayals of the poor souls who cross 
Ferris’s path, especially Jeffrey Jones (in a 
labored subplot) as a sadistic high-school 
disciplinarian. Broderick’s performance, 
though, manages to alleviate Ferris's obnox- 
iousness with some of his own charm. 
Charles, Alliston, suburbs. 

*& & KFIVE EASY PIECES (1970). In Bob 
Rafelson's best film, Jack Nicholson plays a 
promising pianist who has broken away 
from his kultchah-obsessed bourgeois 
background and now can’t seem to fit 
together the pieces of his life. One of the 
essential examinations of growing up 
absurd in the ‘60s, this occasionally 
schematic film takes its dramatic power 
from Nicholson, whose performance is full 
of anger and despair. Janus. 

*% FLIGHT OF THE NAVIGATOR (1986). 
Uninspired Disney adventure about a 12- 
year-old boy who wakes up after spending 
eight years unconscious. During his 
slumber, he was picked up by an alien 
spacecraft and became the storehouse of 
information that will allow the lost vehicle to 
return to its planet; now it's up to him to 
become the ship's navigator. Director 
Randal Kleiser keeps the movie almost 
deliberately mediocre, playing the familiar 
teen-adventure story for strictly functional 
effect. The conviction of people behind films 
like this appears to be that the only movies 
suited for 12-year-olds are those 12-year- 
olds could have thought up themselves. 
With Cliff DeYoung and Veronica 
Cartwright. West Newton. 

wkXKTHE FLY (1986). In David 
Cronenberg’s remake of the "50s sci-fi film, 
Jeff Goldblum plays an eccentric scientist 
working on a “teleportation” systern that 
moves objects through space by disinte- 
grating and then reintegrating their 
molecules. When he teleports himself in a 
drunken, jealous snit, he fuses with a fly that 
starts taking over his body in stages. The 
film grows graphic and. solemn in the 
second half, but the first part is an 
unconventional comic love story that spoofs 
its sci-fi trappings and plays as a long duet 
between Goldblum and Geena Davis, as the 
science-magazine journalist who becomes 
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available for home-video viewing. 
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SUPERFILM CELEBRATION 











Saturday Hannah and Her Sisters 12:00-3:40-7:45 
Sept. 27 Purple Rose of Cairo 2:00-5:45-10:00 
Sunday Local Hero 12:00-3:50-7:45 
Sept. 28 Gregory’s Girl 2:05-5:55-9:45 
Monday Gone With The Wind 12:00-4:00-8:00 
Sept. 29 


























Saturday 





Last Tango In Paris 
Heat 









Tuesday Paris, Texas 2:30-7:30 

Sept. 30 A Fool For Love 12:00-5:10-10:15 
Wednesday A Streetcar Named Desire 3:05-7:45 
October1 On The Waterfront 1:00-5:25-10:00 
Thursday Atomic Cafe 12:30-4:00-7:45 
October 2 Dr. Strangelove 2:15-5:45-9:30 
Friday Five Easy Pieces 12:00-3:45-7:45 
October3 Easy Rider 1:55-5:35-9:45 


T CAMB ae 





2:40-7:30 
12:30-5:05-10:00 
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WINNER 2? 


GOLDEN LION 1986 VENICE FILM FESTIVAL 
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..a refreshing wonder.’ 


BOSTON GLOBE. Michael Blowen 
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%* KTHE GODS MUST BE CRAZY (1984). 
in this anthropological comedy from South 
Africa, the leader of a Bushman tribe 
stumbles upon.a Coke bottle, sees it as a 





k&kkKKTHE GOLD RUSH (1925). The 
greatest of Charlie Chaplin's silent features 
finds the Tramp in the thick of the 1893 
Klondike gold rush, where he battles 
inhuman blizzards, eats a shoe, and falls in 
love. It's a perfect fusion of the comic and 
the tragic, not to mention one of the funniest 
movies ever made. & Harvard Film Archive. 
*& kk: GONE WITH THE WIND (1939). 
It's not great art, but still one of the screen's 
immortal romances and one of the best of 


and beaux portrayed by the likes of Vivien 
Leigh, Clark Gable, Olivia De Havilland, and 
Leslie Howard. Directed by Victor Fleming 
(with substantial sections done by George 
Cukor), though the real auteur was 
producer David O. Selznick. 2 Janus. 

*®*XTHE GREAT MOUSE DETECTIVE 
(1986). This latest Disney animation is 
inventive, amusing, even charming, but 
nothing in it dazzles or enchants. The story, 
a rodent gloss on Sherlock Holmes, has 
sleuth Basil of Baker Street out to rescue a 
toymaker kidnapped by arch-enemy 
Professor Ratigan. The animators attempt 


the film has been made with craftsmanship, 
the characters are angular and lack detail. 
Still, the movie is pleasant, and it will seem 
like an ice-cream sundae to kids raised on 


*&%A GREAT WALL (1988). A pleasant, 
minuscule comedy about a Chinese com- 
puter expert (played by the film's director 
and cowriter, Peter Wang) who journeys 
with his wife and son to visit relations in 


inte. 

Father Knows Best. The cast is very 
ingratiating (though too many of the 
characters are simply cute) , but in the end 
of its subject 

Place, 








kkk XHANNAH AND SISTERS 
(1986). Exquisite. in this beautifully or- 
chestrated Manhattan ensembie comedy, 
Woody Allen’s comic afd serious impulses 
coalesce into a single embracing vision; for 
the first time, he views the other characters 
with the same love and understanding he's 
always lavished on his own obsessions. The 
film is about Hannah (Mia Farrow) and her 
two sisters, Lee (Barbara Hershey) and 
Holly (Dianne Wiest), and also about their 
husbands, lovers, children, parents. On the 
fringes of the movie wanders Woody himself 
as Hannah's ex-husband, a comedy writer 
whose brush with death sends him on a 
crazed spiritual search. Hannah is full of 
delicate portents of aging anid compromise, 
yet they don't weigh the movie down. 
indeed, Allen does better than answer ail his 


goodbye to anhedonia. Janus. 

kkk:HIROSHIMA, MON AMOUR 
(1958). One of the seminal works of the 
French New Wave, Alain Resnais’s story of 
an affair between a Japanese architect (Eiji 
Okada) and a French actress (Emmanuelie 
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“AN UNQUALIFIED DELIGHT. 
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House 

by Tracy Kidder 

With all the excitement and drama of a 
at novel, House brings us into the 

intimate lives of a family building 

their first house. 


Bia wares 


S14.95 


Royal Price 
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Trading Secrets 

by R. Foster Winans 

Tri Secrets is an intriguing and 
Fleas ery of greed, roped 
scandal on Wall Street. Winans’ story 
is destined to be the year’s most 
talked-about business book. 


iS tia weras 
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_ Man in White 
by Johnny Cash 
A — first novel from lyricist 
Johnny Cash on the conversion of the 
apostle Paul. Cash brings a deep 
respect to his subject. 


List Price 
$13.95 


Royal Price 
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One Knee Equals Two Feet 


by John M: 
with Dave Anderson 


By the author of Hey, Wait a Minute! (I 
rote a Book). One Knee Equals Two 


Feet is a fascinating, hilarious look at 


from the superstar announcer, 


ex-coach, and beer expert. 


Shia wees 


Sift 


Roval Price 


$11.01 





by Jone Nat Corporation 
Aburdene 


Naisbitt & Aburdene provide the tools 
to “re-invent” and get the most from 
both your company and your career. 


S445 
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L Tina 

by Tina Turner with Kurt Loder 
Tina’s story is one of a true survivor 
From her marriage to Ike Turner, to 
hardship on her own, to her current 
success, Tina's is one of the most 
sensational stories in show business 


Oia wales 
$16.95 


Roval Price 
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‘A deeply romantic...and sexy love story.” 
— Peter Travers, PEOPLE MAGAZINE 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1986 


She is the most mysterious, in 
beautiful, angry person he 


He is the first man who has ever 


tten close enough 
heat of her anger...and her love. 





WILLIAM HURT MARLEE MATLIN 
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He's survived the most hostile and 
primitive land known to man. 


Now all he’s got to do is 
make it through a week in New York. 





There's a little of him in all of us. 
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Hiroshima is a Proustian whirl of memory 
and emotion. The movie's antibomb 
message has never been more relevant, and 
its dark, desultory mood is memorable. 
Georges Delerue wrote the marvelous 
score. & French Library. 


kkKKKKEY LARGO (1948). John 
Huston’s superb adaptation of Maxwell 
Anderson's play about gangsters terrorizing 
a Key West hotel during a hurricane is, yes, 
a Hollywood message movie, but the 
bravura performances and dark at- 
mosphere are enthralling. Humphrey Bogart 
is the ex-soidier examining the nature of 
courage, Lauren Bacall is the girl examining 
the nature of Bogie, and — in the film's one 
classic portrayal — Edward G. Robinson is 
the most malignant of the bad guys. Claire 
Trevor won an Oscar for her performance as 
Robinson's hard-drinking moll. With Lionel 
Barrymore. Somerville Theatre. 

kk kKKKING LEAR (1983). A monu- 
mental Russian version of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. Director Grigori Kozintsev has 
reshaped the play as a story of the humane 
education of a monarch and the disintegra- 
tion of the impersonal political order he has 
founded. The Bard’s brooding, primitive 
Celtic setting is transformed into a softer, 
aged, decaying landscape, and great 
crowds now flood virtually every scene. The 
nameless faces are what give this Lear its 
stunning scope, as watchful eyes collect at 
the corner of the frame to take in each new 
horror, and to help clarify Lear's private 
woe. This is no crude Marxist rewrite, but it 
is a re-reading of Shakespeare in the spirit 
of Tolstoy, and as such the face of Lear 
appears more recognizable — and more 
harrowing — than ever before. With Yuri 
Yarvet and Valentina Shendrikova; the 
score is by Shostakovich. Coolidge Corner. 
*& & KKNIFE IN THE HEAD (1978). Direc- 

tor Richard Hautf is wary of easy answers, 

and his movie cries out against a world that 
demands them. He introduces a puzzling, 
tortured protagonist (played by Bruno 
Ganz in a towering performance) and then, 
while we're still wondering about him, the 
police shoot him by mistake, shatttering his 
powers of speech, his motor control, even 
his memory. The movie, the story of his slow 
rehabilitation, is a cool, dark, mysterious 
film, an existential melodrama that moves 
like a thriller. Hauff's style has no sweeping 
passion or sensuality but it is direct and 
vigorous — sometimes disconcertingly so; 
he pushes symbolism and rhetoric at us with 
the same crude force that he stages a chase 
scene. Ganz is an alien, through whose eyes 
we see the world afresh; but he’s not an 
innocent one — he finds the world's 
savagery answered by a feral energy in 
himself. Goethe institute. 
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*%& & KTHE LADY WITH THE DOG (1960). 
Josef Heifitz directed this touching film from 
one of Chekhov's greatest’ short stories, 
about an unhappily married woman va- 
cationing in Yalta and her long and furtive 
affair with an equally lonely married man. 
Alexei Batalov and Ya Savina are the 
lovers. Coolidge Corner. 

*& kk *k KLAST TANGO IN PARIS (1972). 
Marion Brando's self-reflexive performance 
is the centerpiece of Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
searching study of a haunted expatriate 
who spends three days staging his sexual 
fantasies with a young woman (Maria 
Schneider) in an empty Paris apartment. 
The film's sex scenes remain shocking for 
the lustful desperation that spills out of 
Brando. With Jean-Pierre Léaud. 2 Janus. 
*&*k*kXLOCAL HERO (1983). On the 
surface, it’s the simple story of a junior oil 
executive (Peter Riegert) who travels to the 
north of Scotland to buy up a village that's 
the proposed site of a massive new refinery. 
But once he arrives, the Highlands start to 
work on him, and Bill Forsyth’s offbeat 
comedy begins to seduce you with its 
helter-skelter rhythms, its throwaway sight 
gags, its serenely tolerant view of the world. 
Burt Lancaster is Riegert’s millionaire ec- 
centric boss, and Denis Lawson steals the 
show as the town spokesman. @ Janus. 
*kkY:THE LONG GOOD FRIDAY 
(1981). A volatile and complex English 
thriller that seethes with lowlife energy. The 
protagonist, Harold Shand, is a London 
underworld kingpin whose empire is being 
systematically destroyed by a mysterious 
enemy. As played by Bob Hoskins, Harold 
is a memorable screen gangster — a 
cockney dynamo who's more little Caesar 
than godfather. With Helen Mirren and 
Eddie Constantine; directed by John 
Mackenzie. 2 Coolidge Corner. 








oe . 





MANIA. (1966). A modern retelling of 
Euripedes's Bacchae (set in Athens) about 
a career woman’s encounter with super- 
— forces within. Directed by George 
Panoussopoulos. Nickelodeon. 
* XMEN . . .(1986). This German comedy, 
written and directed by Doris Drrie, means 
to be a subversive Blier-esque sex farce, but 
the result is nO more than competent and 
occasionally amusing. When a successful 
advertising executive (Heiner Lauterbach) 
discovers that his wife (Ulrike Kriener) is 
having an affair with a bohemian graphic 
artist (Uwe Ochsenknecht), he becomes 
obsessed with the need to know what kind 
of man she would prefer to him. So he 
moves into the fellow’s loft under an 
assumed identity, and the two become 
buddies. The idea that two men who should 
hate each other can find a bond in their 
common feelings about women is a juicy 
idea for a sex farce, but D&rrie never does 


ction Wate The two barely talk about 


women; ‘iristead, -we “get e ‘role-réversal’: 


comedy, with the bourgeois and the bohe- 
mian trading places. Copley Place, West 
Newton. 

*%&*KMONA LISA (1986). A violent, 
romantic gangster film sparked by the great 
Bob Hoskins. He plays George, a mob 
footsolidier assigned to be and 
cover for a tall, elegant black prostitute 
(Cathy Tyson). She becomes his unat- 
tainable love, his “‘Mona Lisa,’ and gets him 
to comb London's fleshpot district for her 
friend, a 15-year-old prostitute and heroin 
addict who's fallen into the den of the slimy 
vice lord Mortwell (Michael Caine). As he 
prowls through the lurid underworld, fueled 
by some crazy mix of chivalry and outrage, 
he becomes an avenging white knight — a 
violent man of honor. This is the first time on 


screen that Hoskins has tapped the desper- , 


ate melancholy in his dark, beady eyes; his 
sudden shifts from tenderness to savagery 
are wrenching. Neil Jordan directs in a 
handsome, functional style, although the 
movie, which borrows much from Taxi 
Driver, could have used some of that film's 
lurid tumescence. Michael Caine is superb 
as the repulsive Mortwell, and Cathy Tyson, 
in a thinly written role, is a remarkable 
camera subject. Copley Place, West New- 
ton. 





NEVER ON SUNDAY (1960). Melina 
Mercouri is a spirited prostitute, Jules 
Dassin (her real-life husband) the intellec- 
tual who comes to Greece and tries to give 
her some culture. Dassin directs. Nickel- 





Odeon. 

*&*& Xk NIGHT AND THE CITY (1950). 
Richard Widmark gives a feverish per- 
formance as Harry Fabian, a two-bit shill 
whose dreams of making it big lead him to 
break into London’s crooked wrestling 
racket. Set in the city’s back alleys and 
cheap nightclubs, this exotic film noir is 
filed with scenes of feral power, and 
Widmark is nothing short of astonishing. His 
Harry is a mask of self-confidence and 
tinhorn bravery, but between the smarmy, 
ingratiating smiles you can catch glimpses 
of a rabid fear that seems to erupt directly 
from the actor's psyche. With Herbert Lom; 
directed by Jules Dassin. Coolidge Corner. 
*% %NIGHT, MOTHER (1986). Jessie, the 
heroine of Marsha Norman's Pulitzer Prize- 
winning play, is a 40ish woman who lives 
with her mother, doesn’t work (because her 
epilepsy prevents her from holding down a 
job) , and has no contact with the rest of her 
family. The play, which unfolds in a single 
evening, begins when Jessie announces to 
her mother that, in a little while, she’s going 
to kill herself. For ail its serious intentions, 
this is a real stinker. The problem is the 
inturiatingly resolute heroine (played here 
by Sissy Spacek). Her suicide is such a 
meticulously planned event that it doesn't 
draw you in to her — and neither does her 
matter-of-fact dismissal of everyone whose 
life has ever crossed hers. Norman admires 
the woman's gumption, but as she's written 
the part, Jessie is little more than a heartless 
simp who tortures her mother with news of 
her impending suicide. It’s no insult to 
Spacek to say that she's all wrong for the 
role (she has too much spunky resilience) ; 
as the mother, Anne Bancroft mugs away 
until she practically transposes into 
Geraldine Page before our eyes. Directed 
by Tom Moore. Copley Place. 

*& & K NOTHING IN COMMON (1986). Set 
in a satirical version of the contemporary ad 
world, this pleasurable movie stars Tom 
Hanks as a hotshot Chicago advertising 
executive and Jackie Gleason as his 
salesman father, who's just been aban- 
doned after 36 years of marriage. The film 
has some of the same jarring shifts from 
comedy to pathos that marked Terms of 
Endearment, but its first half is enjoyably 
brash. And even when it turns sentimental, it 
gives you room to breathe. Hanks gives a 
terrific performance — his best yet. As 
David Basner, he’s a gentie smartass; 
tossing playful insults at everyone within 
earshot is his delinquent way of reaching 
out. The impending divorce throws a 
monkey wrench into the smooth machine of 
David's life; the movie is about some of the 
deeper satisfactions that can come from 
turning off the machine. What makes it 
work, despite some obvious heart-tugging, 
is that the grudging love this embattled 
father and son have for each other isn’t 
offered as a last-minute revelation. It's there 
from the beginning — under the surface. 
With Bess Armstrong, Eva Marie Saint, 
Hector Elizondo, and Barry Corbin; directed 
by Gary Marshall. Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


OLYMPIA (1936-38). Leni Riefenstahi's 
legendary two-part film of the Berlin Olym- 
pics of 1936. Harvard Film Archive. 

ONE MORE SATURDAY NIGHT (1986). A! 
Franken and Tom Davis make their movie 
debut (as weil as writing the screenplay) in 
this comedy of a Minnesota family and their 
Strange exploits during one long night. 
Directed by Dennis Kiein. Charies. 
&kk%ON THE WATERFRONT (1954). 
Elia Kazan's gritty, powerful melodrama 
isn't quite the dockside Christian parable it 
tries to be, but Marion Brando turns in one 
of the most powerful pieces of acting in 
screen history as Terry Malloy, the washed- 
up ex-boxer who “coulda been a con- 
tender."" Kari Maiden, Rod Steiger, and Eva 
Marie Saint costar; script by Budd 
Schulberg. & Janus. 


*XPARIS, TEXAS (1984). Wim 
Wenders’s down-home soap opera doesn’t 
quite work, yet it evinces a peculiar, 
deadpan passion. Travis (Harry Dean 
Stanton) is a laconic drifter who suffered a 














nasty break-up with: his wife (Nastassja | 


. $Ouiidn't be more Uptront about her'motives: 





Kinski) and has now mysteriously reappear- 
ed. He is reunited with his ycung son 
(Hunter Carson), and the two set off for 
Houston to cement the family bonds once 
again. The last 45 minutes are a rambling 
disaster, since the big, revelatory mono- 
logues Sam Shepard has provided are stock 
domestic-guilt-and-tragedy numbers. 
What's impressive is how long Wenders 
keeps you engrossed in Travis’s low-octane 
odyssey. With Dean Stockwell and Aurore 
Clément. Photographed by the brilliant 
Muller. 2 Janus. 
*kkXTHE PURPLE ROSE OF CAIRO 
(1985). Woody Allen tells the story of a 
Depression waitress (Mia Farrow) who 
forgets her drab marriage by gorging herself 
on escapist '30s films; one day, a matinee- 
idol character (Jeff,Daniels) jumps off the 
screen and into her arms. Alien doesn't pull 
off every one of his Pirandellian pirouettes, 
mostly because the ‘‘real world” here is as 
much a screen cliché as the celluloid 


‘wonderland. But Farrow and Daniels make 


an ingratiating couple. & Janus. 





*&**XRANCHO NOTORIOUS (1952). 
Fritz Lang’s enthralling mystery Western. 
Arthur Kennedy plays a cowhand whose 
search for his fiancée’s murderer leads him 
to the hide-out of Jose Ferrer, a cunning 
gambler, and Marlene Dietrich, a most 
beguiling dance-hall queen. With colorful 
supporting performances by such sturdy 
character actors as Jack Elam, Lloyd 
Gouch, Gloria Henry, and George (Super- 
man) Reeve. Harvard-Epworth Church. 
REFORM SCHOOL GIRLS (1986). The 
stuff a sleaze maven's dreams are made of. 
Wendy O. Williams in a woman's prison film 
as the leader of the pack who tries to 
intimidate a new recruit. With Sybil Danning 
and underground film veteran Pat Ast; 
directed by Tom DeSimone. Pi Alley, 
suburbs. 

THE RIVER (1951). Jean Renoir had some 
expert help in making this romance about 
an English family in india: Satyajit Ray was 
his assistant, Rumer Godden (on whose 
novel the movie is based) cowrote the 
screenplay, and Claude Renoir did the 
photography, which is perhaps the film's 
most widely acclaimed feature. Patricia 
Walters is the English girl, living in Bengal, 
who falls in love with Thomas Breen, an 
American ex-soldier. Coolidge Corner. 

%& *& XROMANCING THE STONE (1984). 
Kathleen Turner injects roustabout charm 
into this story of a Manhattan-based 
romance novelist who travels to Colombia 
to save her sister and ends up going on a 
hair-raising treasure hunt. The zippy, 
Raiders of the Lost Ark scenario is breath- 
lessly paced, but what anchors it is the fun 
of seeing a mousy writer of fantasy caught 
up in her own swashbuckling saga. Michael 
Douglas is the daredevil adventurer hero, 
and Danny DeVito a lowlife crook. Directed 
by Robert Zemeckis. 2 Somerville Theatre. 
*& kk % A ROOM WITH A VIEW (1986). A 
sunny, serenely indulgent adaptation of 
E.M. Forster's comedy of manners — a 
vision of the evolution of mores received at 
great comic remove. Lucy (Helena Bonham 
Carter) is a conventional English girl who 
visits fin de siécle Florence with her 
punctilious chaperone (Maggie Smith) and 
becomes involved with the unconventional 
George Emerson (Julian Sands); some- 
what panicked, she returns to England and 
the sniffy aesthete (Daniel Day Lewis) to 
whom she has become engaged. Set at the 
beginning of the Edwardian era, director 
James Ivory's adaptation finds its targets in 
the upholders of the waning Victorian order, 
who fight — and inevitably fail — to rein in 
the passions of the young. And its sophisti- 
cation lies in the way it shows those 
developments taking place within (and not 
just between) people. With Denholm Elliott. 
Copley Place, West Newton, suburbs. 
ROSA BONAPARTE (1986). Based on an 
actual event during the Cretan revolt of 
1897, when an entire Marseilles brothel set 
up in the port.of China to entertain the allied 
fleets. Directed by Nikos Koundouros. 
Nickelodeon. 

*& KRUTHLESS PEOPLE (1986). A ma- 
chine-tooled lapel grabber — it's so 
nakedly self-conscious about being an 
amoral black comedy that almost nothing in 
it is inventively malicious. Danny DeVito 
plays a wealthy Bel Air clothing tycoon who 
wants his whining wife (Bette Midler) dead 
so he can grab her inheritance and shack up 
with his sexpot mistress (Anita Morris). 
who's secretly trying to blackmail him. 
When Midler is kidnapped by a wholesome 
couple (Judge Reinhold and Helen Slater) 
who want to get back at DeVito because he 
stole their design for a spandex miniskirt, he 
couldn't be happier. Directed by Jim 
Abrahams, David Zucker, and Jerry Zucker 
(Airplane!) , the film is clankingly depen- 
dent on situations; what should have been a 
down-and-dirty comedy of manners is 
almost anally neat and controlled. But the 
cast is topnotch. Reinhold adds a welcome 
touch of savvy to his usual dopy sweetness, 
and DeVito, gross, greedy, and bili 
self-absorbed, finally has a role that lets him 
go over the edge. Beacon Hill, Circle, 
suburbs. 








SAN QUENTIN (1837). Humphrey Bogart 
is a con whose sister (Ann Sheridan) falis 
for the warden (Pat O’Brien) in this 





her to himself. The joke is that each sees 
Nola as an enigmatic temptress and she 
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she likes sex and won't tie herself down. The 
movie is a hit-or-miss affair, but Lee has 
enough confidence to be playful with his 
material. And he plays the jive-talking 
hipster Mars to hilarious perfection — if only 
he could do with the other actors what he 
does as an actor himself. As Nola's sensitive 
lover, Tommy Redmond Hicks is dignified 
and dull, and as the socialclimbing male 
model, John Canada Terrell is funny but too 
pompous. (It's never clear why Nola would 
put up with either of them.) The movie 
doesn't quite attain the level of stylishness 
and wit it aims for, but Lee is well on his way 
to developing a style that turns funk into 
chic. The lovely black-and-white photogra- 
phy is by Ernest Dickerson. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square. 
*& STAND BY ME (1986). Based on a 
novella by Stephen King, Rob Reiner's 
coming-of-age film about four 12-year-old 
boys in a smali Oregon town during the 
summer of 1959 has a patina of sensitivity, 
but beneath lurks the grossness of other 
youth movies, and at its heart there's a 
sugary nostaigia for the lost ‘‘magic’’ of 
childhood. When the four learn the where- 
abouts of the body of a missing youth, they 
set off on a two-day trek into the woods, 
imagining they'll be heroes if they find it. 
Reiner pays attention to detail and. builds 
some interaction among the young per- 
formers (who do well with their roles) , but 
the plot plays off your queasy expectation 
that something bad is about to happen. The 
obstacles the boys face are presented as a 
series of tests they must go through to prove 
their manhood; success is achieved when 
one of them confronts the town tough guy 
with a gun. Like Reiner's The Sure Thing, 
the movie presents a ‘“‘moral’’ message that 
embraces the worst reactionary stereo- 
types. Paris, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 
STONE YEARS (1985). This Greek drama 
spanning 30 years from the end of the 
Greek Civil War in 1954 to the fail of the 
military dictatorship in 1974 is the true story 
of a couple trying to live amidst their 
country’s political turmoil. Directed “by 
Pantelis Voulgaris. Nickelodeon. zy 
*&*X*KSTRANGER THAN PARADISE 
(1984). Writer/director Jim Jarmusch 
eavesdrops on the lives of three listless, 
apathetic souls who don't have much to talk 
about, and he keeps us thoroughly enter- 
tained. The characters are a monosyllabic 
hipster (John Lurie), his teenage 
Hungarian cousin (Estzer Balint), who's 
just getting aquainted with the US, and a 
goofy best friend (Richard Edson). The 
movie is structured as a series of deadpan 
blackout sketches, and when the three 
characters actually bother to talk to one 
another, it hits moments of observational- 
comedy heaven — it's like a My Dinner with 
André for the postpunk generation. But it 
would have been more satisfying if 
Jarmusch had dipped beneath the banality 
he captures so perfectly and let us known 
what's going on inside the heads of his 
deadbeat heroes. & Somerville Theatre. 
*& kk KA STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 
(1951). Vivien Leigh plays Blanche Dubois, 
a washed-out Southern belle who decides 
fo drop in indefinitely on her sister, only to 
find that sis has married Stanley Kowalski 
(Marion Brando) — a sweaty lug in a torn 
T-shirt who certainly isn't Blanche’s idea of 
a gentleman. Brando took his first giant step 
down the road to screen immortality here, 
and Leigh, who was already there, garnered 
an Academy Award in Elia Kazan's sensa- 
tionally effective rendition of the Tennessee 
Williams play. & Janus. 
*& kXSUMMER (1986). The fifth in Eric 
Rohmer's series of “Comedies and 
Proverbs" concerns a self-pitying young 
woman who can’t decide where or with 
whom to spend her summer vacation. 
Delphine (Marie Riviére) is the type of 
person whose high standards doom her to 
solitude; she's grown allergic to the 
chemistry of interpersonal contact. She 
journeys to Cherbourg to stay with a friend's 
family, but once there, cranky as ever, she 
soon up and leaves. The mood of the film is 
aestheticized melancholy, with rocky 
beaches and overcast skies. Marie, who in 
another director's hands might have been 
too much to take, becomes a test for the 
limits of Rohmer's empathy, and Riviére 
manages to alert you to her inner network of 
hope and frustration. Rohmer burrows into 
~Jonely corners of our own lives, and by 
patiently waiting for Marie to come out of 
her funk, he rewards us at the end with the 
vision of a soul reborn. Copley Place, 
Brattle, West Newton. 
SWEET BUNCH (1963). This drama is 
described as a “diary” of life among a 
group of modern Athens youths. Directed 
by Nikos Nikolaidis. Nickelodeon. 


T 


*& kk KXTHE THIRD MAN (1949). In the 
murky ruins of war-torn Vienna, Joseph 
Cotten stalks his old friend Orson Welles, 
who has taken to such monstrous activities 
as peddling ersatz penicillin. Although 
Welles appears late in the film, his influence 
(as well as that of Alfred Hitchcock and 
Fritz Lang) is clear in Carol Reed’s haunting 
romantic thriller. Graham Greene penned 
the script, and Anton Karas performed the 
ironically jaunty zither music. Z@ Coolidge 
Corner 

*% ‘2 TOP GUN (1986). A slickly retro Navy- 
recruitment commercial done in the mind- 
less, rock-drenched, post-Flashdance style 
that is threatening to turn American movies 
into adolescent pacifiers. Tom Cruise plays 
a daredevil pilot who is sent to the 
prestigious Fighter Weapons School 
(nickname: Top Gun). There, he confronts 
his arch-rival, Iceman (the magnetic Val 
Kilmer), and falls for his beautiful flight 
instructor (Kelly McGillis). The filmmakers 
turn the earnest Cruise into a fantasy icon of 
young-jock fearlessness, encouraging him 
to assume the sort of absurdly macho poses 
“ DQACIO f way with, in a movie that 
pi HL we eea i ont scenes 
knock you out, alright, but the sensory 
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impact comes as much from the incoherent- 
ly quick editing as it does from the rush and 
roar of F-14 Tomcats whooshing through 
the air. Did the people who edited this movie 
keep a container of uppers handy, or did 
they just mainline caffeine? With Anthony 
Edwards; directed by Tony Scott. Pi Alley, 
Allston, suburbs. 

TOUGH GUYS (1986). Burt Lancaster and 
Kirk Douglas stat as two train robbers 
released from prison after 30 years who 
decide to pull off a new heist. With Charies 
Durning and Eli Wallach; directed by Jeff 
Kanew. Charles, Circle, suburbs. 

*k* KTHE TREASURE OF THE SIER- 
RA MADRE (1948). The classic tale of three 
prospectors consumed by suspicion and 
greed as they search for gold. Humphrey 
Bogart is at his hard-bitten finest here, and 
he's matched by Walter Huston’s Oscar- 
winning portrayal of a good-humored oid- 
timer. Walter's son, John Huston, directed 
with a superb feel for the nature of men in 
extreme circumstances. With Tim Holt 
Somerville Theatre. 

%*& *200 MOTELS (1971). Frank Zappa's 
film about life on the road with the Mothers 
of Invention is a sloppy but good-natured 
piece of counterculture foolishness: part 
psychedelic concert documentary (featur- 
ing an overdose of solarized cinemato- 
graphy). part offbeat fantasy, part amateur 
shtick — and all of it laced with Zappa's 
special brand of snide-absurdist humor. The 
cast of zanies includes Flo and Eddie, Keith 
Moon, and Ringo Starr. Somerville Theatre. 








UNCLE VANYA (1972). Highly touted 
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VARIETIES (1984). A film director tries to 
lead the adventurous lives of his characters 
while they try to lead a normal life in this 
Greek film directed by Nikos Pan- 
ayotopoulos. Nickelodeon. 

VIVA MARIA! (1965). Brigitte Bardot and 
Jeanne Moreau are entertainers who get 
mixed up in the Mexican revolution in Louis 
Malle’s comedy adventure. Harvard Film 
Archive. 





WHERE THE RIVER RUNS BLACK 
(1986). Adventure about a 10-year-old 
found in the Amazon rain forest and taken 
back to civilization. With Charles. Durning 
and Conchata Ferrell; directed by 
Christopher Cain. Cheri 
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THE FINEST X-RATED ALL MALE MOVIES, NOW IN BOTH CINEMAS 14 2 
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+ NEW SHOW WEEKLY DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO @ CONTINUOUS FROM 10 AM + 






THE SPIRIT IS WILLING 


BIG MEN ON CAMPUS 





SNEAK PREVIEWS EVERY NIGHT 


\._New T.V. Lounge Featuring Best in Gay Video Pius Special Sports 


204 tremont st. 
482-4661 
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*& * XZAZIE DANS LE METRO (1960). 
Louis Malle’s anarchic comedy about a 
wild, even dangerous, 10-year-old girl let 
loose upon an unsuspecting but equaily wild 
Paris is full of in-jokes, inventive techniques, 
and memorably chaotic sequences. Be- 
neath it all is a vision of the brutality of the 
modern city. Harvard Film Archive 














C00 AT MOUSE DETECTIVE 


A Great 
wees Walt Rat 





WEST NEWTON 


1296 Wadh. St. Route 16 964-6060 





FRIENDS SOCIAL CLUB 
is temporarily closed . . . 
but look for our grand 
re-opening at our new location 
around Labor Day! 








BUDDENBRQDKS 


DO Rom 1 TOR 


YCCOMMENAS 
PERFUME 


A novel by 
Patrick Suskind 


The Story of a Murderer 
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An international sensation from 
the moment of its publication in 
Germany, Perfume is one of the 
most extraordinary first novels 
to have appeared anywhere in 



















Steppin’ Out? 


Check Auditions in The Phoenix Classifieds 
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recent years. 


$16.95 
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ee no 753 Boylston St., 
Back Bay, Boston 536-4433 


































They’re out and they’re in 












The new releases: Powerful, provocative, prize-winning works by some of the most exciting 
writers of our time. They're out at last. And now they're in, at the Coop. 












J. Anthony Lukas’s 
COMMON GROUND 
Winner of the Pulitzer Prize, this 
detailed account of the Boston 
school busing controversy 
“confronts the agony of 
American urban life with 
unblinking clarity." 





THE HARVARD GUIDE 
TO INFLUENTIAL BOOKS 
An ene ecietic source 
book in which 113 eminent 
Harvard Professors discuss the 

























HARVARD 
COOPERATIVE 


The critics are truly excited 
about this imaginative, witty, 
elegant book about a man who 
Spins inner dialogues out of the 
signs and symbols of modern 


A “singular, brilliant,”’ first novel 
chronicling small-town life in 
upstate New York. “MOHAWK 


is lively reading. A painful story, 
yét it is told with great mischief 
.. and wit." — John Irving 











































Italo Calvino’s 
MR. PALOMAR 


life. 


$4.95 





Richard Russo’s 
MOHAWK 






$6.95 


































books that have shaped their SOCIETY 
thinking. 
$6.95 
All items available at Harvard Square. Limited selection available at other Coop locations. 
HARVARD SQUARE MIT STUDENT CTR. ONE FEDERAL ST. COOP AT LONGWOOD 
1400 Mass. Ave. 84 Mass. Ave Downtown Boston 333 Longwood Ave 
' ee Boston 
M - Sat. 9:20 - 5:45 p.m. M - Sat. 9:15 - 5:30 p.m M - Fri. 9:15 - 5:30 p.m M -Fri.9:15-7 p.m 
Thurs. til 8:30 Thurs. til 8:30, Sat. 9:15 - 5:45 


Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American pag weicome 
PARK FREE IN HARVARD SQUARE: 


1 hour at Church Street lot or 2 hours at University Place Garage or Charlies Square Garage with $5 minimum purchase at the Coop. Present sales receipt at Coop 


cashier's desk, third floor, Main store for validation 


PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD: 
hp e+ 9°Weekdays after 5.m end al day Saturday.in parking garage benind the build with $5 minimum 
, ' evel, for.validation 


, Dulchase, Présent sales ceceipt at Covp cashiers s.desk.Joner...- 








































** “STAND BY ME’ stands up as a 
sleeper hit”’ —James Verniere, Boston Herald 


**...the kind of youth 
drama I thought Holly- 
wood had forgot- 


ten to make?’ 
—Jay Carr, Boston Globe 


STAND 





















“DEDH AM | ISMOWCASE CINEMAS 
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Baro REVERE. 
FRAMINGHAM 
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“NOTHING IN COMMON 
IS WONDERFUL, FUNNY 
OND ONE OF THE BEST 
FILMS THIS SUMMER’ 


— Joe! Siegel, GOOD MORNING AMERICA, ABC-TV 


” This is a por wonderful, powerful, 
touching film = I'm predicting Oscars... 


this one!” 
—Joyce — WBZ-TV, BOSTON 







This is the one we've been waiting for. It's another 


‘Terms of Endearment’ It rates a 10 out of 10% °°») 
—Susan Granger, WMCA-RADIO, NEW YORK — 


“Hilarious and heartbreaking and surely one of the 
best movies of the-year’ 


—Joanna Langfield, ABC-RADIO 


“Thank goodness for movies like ‘Nothing in 











mmon’. It's superbly acted, funny, sad, moving and 
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EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT yn 
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_ Sun No 10:30 Show 


enormously touching’ 
—Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS/INN WCBS-RADIO 
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ay» NOTHINGIN COMMON: 


DELPHI witiinstin A TRI-STAR RELEASE 
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USA CINEMAS ! | GENERAL CINEMA USA CINEMAS 
BEACONHILL| | CHESTNUTHILL)| | SOMERVILLE 
ONE BEACON at TREMONT 9 at HAMMOND at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
723-8110 _277-2500 628-7000 
GENERAL CINEMA |. | GENERAL CINEMA USA Cinemas USA CINEMAS 
| 
ROUTE 128 - EXIT 42 | SOUTH INTREE RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD . 126 ~ EXIT 24 
272-4410 | 848-1070 653-5005 /237-5840 m1. “2555 / 593-2100 
































[Coming October 10 “PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED’) 























STARTS FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3rd 





USA CINEMAS SHOWCASE CINEMAS USA CINEMAS 
Pi ALLEY | | ALISTONCINEMA| | SOMERVILLE NATIC TICK 
237 WASHINGTON ST. 2714 HARVARD AVE. ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93] J RTE 
227-6676 277-2140 628-7000 653-5005 /237 737-5840 











SHOWCASE CINEMAS GENERAL CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA 


ROUTE 128 - EXIT 42 
599-1310 


272-4410 























RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 60 
286-1660 326-4955 
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A GREEK FILM FESTIVAL USA PRESENTATION 
iN COOPERATION WITH 
THE GREEK MINISTRY OF CULTURE AND SCIENCES 
AND THE GREEK FiLM CENTER 














STONE YEARS by Panteiis Voulgaris 
Saturday September 27. 4:30-7:00-9°30 . 
Sunday September 28, 1:15-3:45 & 


NEVER ON SUNDAY bby utes Dessin 


Saturday September 27, 1:08-2:45 Sunday September 28. 6: 15-8:00-9:45 

















MANIA by George Panoussopoulos 
Tuesday September 30, 1:15-2:50 





VARIETES by Nikos 








Wecnectay Qotabes 1, 1:30-4:09 Theredey October 2, 4:50-7.18-8:68 
















Phe 2nd Annuai 
GREEK FILM FESTIVAL 
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VIDEO AND HI-FI FOR THE 
WAY YOU REALLY LIVE. 


You can see our philosophy expressed the moment you walk in the door. That is, to offer the 
consumer the very finest, state-of-the-art home entertainment systems presented in an ideal 
setting. A setting most familiar. Your living room. Or perhaps your den. 

At AN.E. we believe that the only 
intelligent way to shop for home audio and 
video components is to do so in a room 
that most closely matches your room at 
home. Uncluttered by sales signs or bargain 
bins, or massive walls of stacked boxes, 
screens and electronics. Clean, simply 
presented, elegantly efficient. 

At AN.E. you'll find entertainment 
systems displayed in a showroom that best 
simulates the way you'll actually use the 
system at home. After all, one doesn't buy 
a car after a test drive in the showroom. 
One opens the car up on a road. To test 
the feel, the performance, the fit, the 
emotional experience. 

So with that in mind, we custom design 
systems to fit your lifestyle, budget and 
taste for a total media experience. 

For example, to showcase the stunning pebbeitiiatck of the Kloss 6/2 foot Novabeam 
projection television, we've dedicated one room, much like your home, to this model. 

So you can get a very clear idea about 
how it will look and operate in your living 
room or den. 

We also have the hard to find Pioneer 40” 
high resolution television, properly 
displayed so that this well reviewed gem 
can be truly appreciated. 











Canton loudspeakers, the complete line, ‘ 
are highlighted and auditioned in a setting 
you'll use them in. Superb sound, exquisite 
cabinetry and surprisingly affordable. Our 
custom design service and on-site (your 
home) consultation are two ways in which 
we extend ourselves to ensure your 
PIONEER complete satisfaction, both in terms of 
performance and aesthetic function. 


And with our selection of remote controlled systems, you can choose 
the entertainment package you want with the flexibility to go from Boston 
Garden to Symphony Hall with the mere push of a button. 






We're Audio Video Environments, and we kindly suggest you remember our name. Because 
after all, sooner or later, you'll want sight and sound for the way you live, and that’s why we're here. 


LuxMAN CANTON ALUSON NEC "2772" "Gren NOBeam SONY. 


AUDIO VIDEO ENVIRONMENTS 


8 Eliot St., Cambridge, MA * 864-800 
ACROSS FROM THE CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL COMPLEX 
Hours M - F | |AM-6PM « Sat. |OAM-5PM and by appointment 
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CES AUDIO 

by E. Brad Meyer 

Herein, a report from the summer Consumer Electronics Show, 
at which we found evidence that the audio business is alive 
and well on the cutting edge. A look at the latest in compact- 
disc players, turntables, speakers, and accessories. 


TABLES TURNED 

by Peter W. Mitchell 

One of the hottest new items at the CES show was a laser- 
tracking turntable. To the suprise of many, it exists, it works, 
and it sounds good. Although it may never become popular 
enough to replace the CD player, this new invention 
represents a breakthrough in preserving the heretofore 
limited lifespan of LPs. 


NAMM MUSIC 

by Paul D. Lehrman 

And, rounding out our convention coverage, we present news 
from the NAMM Music & Sound Expo, recently held in 
Chicago. Although much of the merchandise is big-budget, 
pro-sound stuff, there was a lot for the more thrifty among us to 
appreciate, including synths, sequencers, software, and more 


AIRWAVE APPARENT 

by Peter W. Mitchell 

On August 26 Boston played host to a technological revolution 
— it was the site of the first all-digital radio broadcast. 
Channel 44 has secured permission from the FCC to broadcast 
digital transmissions for an experimental period of three 
months. Without the proper equipment, you can't decode the 
broadcasts yet, but digital may be the airwave of the future. 


COMPACT-DISC REVIEWS 

by Jimmy Guterman, Paul D. Lehrman, 

and Peter W. Mitchell 

Motown by Marvin Gaye and the Four Tops, jazz by Bill Evans 
and Miles Davis, and classical music of Mahler, Rossini, and 
more. 
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21 FALL RADIO CONCERT GUIDE 
Compiled by Frederick Kalil 
A guide to live and live-on-tape programming on the autumn 
airwaves. 





Copyright 1986 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved Reproduction without permission. by 
any means whatsoever. is prohibited 
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A report on CD players, 
turntables, and speakers 





by E. Brad Meyer 























Sony's D-77 Discman: music to go 


he Summer Consumer 
j Electronics Show in Chi- 
cago was the most cheerful 
show in recent memory for audio 
journalists. The audio business is 
healthy, thanks largely to the 
continued growth of the compact 
disc and to new developments:in 
video sound. One of the most 
interesting new products — a 
turntable that plays records 
without a stylus — is coveréd in a 
separate article in this issue (see 
page 7). Here, meanwhile, are 
some other interesting develop- 
ments. 


Compact disc players 

With CD still in an explosive 
growth phase, new player in- 
troductions continue unabated. 
Most offer nothing really new, 
though there is a continuing 
trend toward the use of two- or 
four-times “oversampling” with 
full 16-bit decoding and digital 


filtering. Subcode outputs — for 
the still video pictures, opera 
librettos, and rock-song lyrics 
supposedly to be included on 
future CD releases — are current- 
ly found only on players in the 
$500-and-up category. Direct out- 
put of the digital bit stream, for 
connection to external decoders, 
signal processors, or tape re- 
corders, is available now only on 
the updated Sony CDP-650ES 
DII ($1300). By the end of the 
year, we should see delivery of 
the new NAD 5300, which has 
both subcode and digital outputs, 
remote volume control (using a 
motorized potentiometer), 
switchable compression, im- 
age/frequency balance enhance- 
ment, and error displays. Pro- 
jected retail for the 5300 is around 
$650. 

CD changers are a growing 
category, but the once-tempting 
idea of a standard multiple-disc 


magazine — for both the sale and 
storage of multidisc operas and 


musical collections — becomes 
less and less likely. There are 
now holders available * with 


capacities of five, six, 10, 12, 50, 
and 60 discs ‘apiece. The only 
magazine shared by more than 
one player is the 10-disc unit 
Sony uses for the Disc Jockey car 
player, which also fits its new 
table-top CDP-C10 ($799.95). Ad- 
ditional magazines for the player 
cost $19.95. Alpine’s new trunk- 
mounted car player — whose 
digital section is connected to the 
internal analog unit by fiber-optic 
cable for better interference rejec- 
tion — uses a 12-disc magazine. 
The latest version of Technics’ 
50-disc changer, the SL-P16, is 
now priced at $3000; an earlier 
model that was supposed to sell 
for $1500 never actually made it 
to the US. Up to four additional 
magazines of 50 CDs, each cost- 











ing $2500, can be added to the 
new unit. 

Technics’ latest car player, the 
CQ-DP5, will almost — but not 
quite — fit into a standard dash 
opening. The unit contains the 
CD player, tuner, and pre-amp, 
but no power amps, and sells for 
$700. j 


Taking it with you 

The CD player’s surface area 
can’t be made smaller than the 
present five inches square 
without exposing the rotating 
disc, so players just keep getting 
thinner — like Technics’ SL-XP5, 
which is 4.96 inches square by 
only .9 inches high. It comes with 
a battery pack good for five hours 
of play and an AC adaptor (a car 
adaptor is optional) for $300. The 
new SL-XP8 is the same size but 
contains a built-in AM/FM tuner 
with eight presets in each mode 
($349.95). Sister company Pan- 
asonic’s versions are the SL- 
NP10 with programmable play 
and the SL-NP20 with built-in 
AM/FM tuner. 

Technics’ car adaptor is also 
available separately as the SH- 
CDC7; it plugs into the cigarette- 
lighter socket and retails for $40. 
Because of the player's plus or 
minus 12-volt supply, it can be 
connected directly only to certain 
pieces of Technics car equipment, 
but it can be used with a cassette- 
type car adaptor. 

Sony also has two tuner/CD 
players: the D-55 and D-77 Disc- 
man. The latter costs $370, has an 
AM/FM stereo tuner built into its 
lid, and comes with AC power 
supply, battery pack, head- 
phones, and an automotive 
power adaptor; the D-55 offers 
FM only, a different battery pack, 
and no car adaptor for $330. 


Accessories after the fact 

Accessory makers continue to 
introduce new disc- and lens- 
cleaning kits, special connecting 
cables, and other gadgets 
Monster Cable has two different 
disc-shaped ‘‘stabilizers” that sit 
on top of the rotating CD to damp 
vibrations; these are claimed to 
improve laser tracking and mini- 
mize the audible effect of error 
correction. (This scenario as 
sumes that error correction is 
audible, which it is not.) The $30 
Discus is made of black anodized 
aluminum; the heavier Disetus+, 
for those players that can take the 
extra mass, is black-painted brass 
($40). 

Another proposed replacement 
for the jewel box is Angstrom 
Associates’ new CD storage case; 
35 percent thinner than the jewel 
box, it has a soft, ribbed poly- 
propylene bottom that’s double 
hinged, presenting the disc easily 
to your hand when opened. The 
new boxes cost $4.95 for a pack- 
age of three and should prove 
handy for the solo driver trying to 
load a disc into a car player. 


The high end strikes back 
Manufacturers continue to sell 
expensive CD players on the 
basis of sound quality alone. 
Nakamichi is using a “glitch- 
free’ D/A converter to eliminate 


‘noise pulses in the emerging bit 


stream, obviating the need for a 
sample-and-hold_ circuit. The 
converter appears in_ their 
OMS-7A Mk II and OMS-5A Mk 
Il players ($1650 and $1375, 
respectively). A less elaborate 
version called the shunt-con- 
nected deglitcher appears in the 
$995 OMS-4A and the $699 
OMS-3A. 

Technics showed a new heavy- 
weight professional player, the 
SL-P1200, with digital filtering 
and Class II preamplifier circuitry 
in both the sample-and-hold and 
output sections. There’s a DJ-style 
cuing dial with .1l-second ac- 
curacy, pitch control over a range 
of plus. or minus eight percent, 
and an auto-cue mode that seeks 
the first instant of music instead of 
the zero-time mark. There is a 
subcode output. The chassis has 
two shock-mount suspensions 
and weighs more than 25 pounds; 


projected price (which seemed 
oddly low but which was con- 
firmed by people at the com- 
pany’s exhibit booth) is $1200. 

Discrete Technology includes a 
set of its own special CD connect- 
ing cables with its $1195 LS-I 
player. The unit has a volume- 
controlled output to allow it to be 
plugged directly into a power 
amp, eliminating the pre-amp 
and its cables from the signal 
path. This scheme, which is an 
outgrowth of the notion that even 
the best high-level preamplifier 
sections degrade the sound 
audibly, also appeared in the 
Kinergetics CD player, which has 
built-in volume and balance con- 
trols. The KCD-20 also has distor- 
tion-cancelling circuits meant to 
compensate for the charac- 
teristics of the capacitors inside 
the decoding chip ($795). 

Sooner or later it had to 
happen: finally, there’s a CD 
player for tube fanciers. All the 
analog sections of the California 
Audio Labs Tempest use tubes — 
even the high-frequency de- 
emphasis circuit. The Tempest 
also boasts Sidereal Akustic 
capacitors, Tiffany connectors, 
OFC linear crystal wiring, and a 
price tag of $1895. 


Dubber’s delight 

Though current plans for the 
R-DAT (digital cassette) format 
include the prohibition of direct 
digital recording, analog dubs 
will be much simplified by two 
new combination CD play- 
er/cassette decks. The Teac AD-7 
has a 15-cut programmable play 
mode that automatically inserts 
four-second pauses in the tape 
for programmable tape players. 
The cassette deck has Dolby B, 
Dolby C, and dbx noise reduc- 
tion, and the unit sells for $999. 
Parasound’s CDD-940 combina 
tion unit has Dolby B, Dolby C, 
and HX Pro, and a target retail 
price of $450. 

Neither of those combination 
units has switchable dynamic 
compression. Dbx has modified 
its line of dynamic-range ex 
panders to include compression 
specifically for dubbing CDs to 
cassette for portable or auto 
motive use — or just for listening 
at low overall without 
losing the soft passages. The IBX 
DS single-band expander is $279; 
the three-band 3BX-DS is $500 
Both also include the image 
enhancing and dynamic-impact- 
recovery circuits introduced in 
the company’s CD player a year 
ago. 


lev els 


Analog turntables: 
Stayin’ alive 

The analog turntable is far 
from dead, but, in the words of 
one turntable manufacturer, the 
business “is in a very steep 
decline right now.” Many or- 
dinary one-brand rack systems 
appeared at CES with CD players 
as standard equipment and turn- 
tables as an extra-cost option. 

Most new units were intended 
for special markets (like Revox’s 
B291, a $725 turntable that comes 
with plus or minus 10 percent 
speed variation and a separate 
auto-starting fader for disco use) 
or attempted to duplicate the 
convenience features of CD play- 
ers (like the Technics SL-J33, a 
straight-line tracker offering 
automatic disc-size sensing and 
speed selection, programmed 
play of selected cuts, and auto- 
repeat for $200). 

Still, for audiophiles still loyal 
to vinyl there were several 
interesting new high-end models. 
Designer William Firebaugh in- 
troduced the Well-Tempered 
turntable to go with his arm of 
the same name. It’s a belt-drive 
model whose motor is prevented 
from cogging with damping both 
electrical and mechanical, the 
latter achieved by mounting the 
motor in a 12-pound léad brick 
that “provides an effective in- 
ertial reference.” The platter is 
acrylic, and a record-clamping 
system is included. For a high- 

Continued on page 6 
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end unit of such sterling reputa- 
tion the price is a relatively 
modest $1250 for turntable and 
arm. A six-pound platter combin- 
ing acrylic plastic with lead is part 
of the world’s most expensive 


direct-drive table, the Taurus 
“Morning Dew’ ($3000, less 
arm). 


The big news item at the show 
was the Finial Laser Turntable 
(see separate article on page 7). 
Audiophiles have for years 
dreamed of playing back analog 
discs without touching them, and 
ironically it is the development of 
relatively cheap and accurate 
laser-readout hardware (includ- 
ing the all-important tracking 
servos) for CD players that makes 
the laser turntable practical. 

We attended a demonstration 
of the Finial Technology Laser 
Turntable and are happy to re- 
port that it seems to work well. 
Claimed frequency response is 
flat to within about 1db at 20 kHz. 
Our hearing now extends only to 
about 15 kHz, and we heard no 
attenuation of the highs — 
though we didn’t have a chance 
to play anything like soft violins, 
whose upper overtones would be 
the hardest things for such a 
system to resolve. One complica- 
tion is that it seemed to be 


necessary to clean all discs with a 
commercial record-washing ma- 
chine immediately before play- 
ing; otherwise, crackles and pops 
may intrude. Discs treated with 
fluid cleaners or preservatives 
like LAST may have noise prob- 
lems as well. 

Most encouraging was the 
audible evidence we heard that 
the laser does, as claimed, play a 
portion of the groove previously 
untouched by conventional 
styluses. This would mean that 
the Finial can greatly improve the 
sound of even badly damaged 
records. Serious collectors and 
archives have already shown 
great interest in the Finial, and on 
the basis of our brief audition we 
recommend that audiophiles 
interested in high-end equipment 
check it out, too. 


Loudspeakers: 
Infinite variety 

For loudspeaker fans the June 
CES was the best in many years. 
Several speaker companies have 
transferred new technology from 
high-end models to less ex- 
pensive versions. Acoustic Re- 
search’s MGC-2 shares the basic 
design of the $3500/pair MGC-1, 
but not its complex enclosure. 
The MGC-2 has a single 12-inch 
woofer, two four-inch midrange 
drivers, a titanium tweeter, and a 
single side-firing four-inch driver 
for the delayed ambience 
amplifier. The price of $2000 a 


pair includes image-enhancing 
electronics and separate am- 
bience power amps identical to 
those in the MGC-1. 

The MGC-1 had an unusual 
and expensive cabinet whose 
pentagonal shape served mostly 
to orient the two sets of drivers 
precisely with respect to the 
listener. The new model achieves 
the same positioning of the main 
and secondary drivers in a simple 
rectangular cabinet; an angled 
strip of light-colored wood inlaid 
on the top is aligned parallel to 
the back wall, and — presto! — 
the speakers are aimed correctly. 

The company also debuted the 
Model 50, a three-way system 
that, it officially announced, was 
intended to give owners of the 
venerable AR-3a a reason to 
upgrade. 

Dbx introduced two smaller 
editions in their Soundfield 
series, the Soundfield 100 
($900/pair) and the Soundfield 
1000 ($600/pair). Each system has 
a single woofer and midrange on 
an inward-facing panel, with 
extra tweeters (two in the 100, 
one in the 1000) mounted on the 
cabinet’s front and/or outer sides. 

KEF’s new 103/3 shares with 
that company’s much larger 
model 107 its coupled cavity bass 
loading and conjugate im- 
pedance matching, the latter be- 
ing a fancy name for a worthy 
idea — a crossover designed to 
make the speaker easier to drive. 


The system's $1390/pair price tag 
includes a new version of the K- 
UBE electronic bass equalizer, 
which allows adjustment of bass 
contour, low-frequency ex- 
tension, and damping (Q). The 
new K-UBE also comes with the 
new Reference Series model 102 
($790/pair), a one-cubic-foot sys- 
tem that has usable bass down to 
40 Hz and a midrange sensitivity 
of 92dB. 

Boston Acoustics showed two 
new models in what for that 
company is an unusual shape. 
The T830 and T1000 are tower 
speakers that take up less than a 
square foot of floor space. Both 
are three-way systems with one- 
inch dome tweeters; the T830 has 
a single eight-inch woofer and a 
three-and-a-third-inch midrange; 
the T1000 has two eight-inch 
woofers and a_ six-and-a-half- 
inch midrange driver ($450 and 
$1200/pair, respectively). 

Altec Lansing is known best for 
its professional monitors; its for- 
ays into home systems have been 
interesting but not memorable. 
Now Altec has sold the right to 
apply its name to domestic 
speakers to another company, 
which introduced five new sys- 
tems. One of these sounded very 
good indeed; it’s the middle one 
of the series, the Model 301, a 
three-way acoustic suspension 
system with a 10-inch carbon 
fiber woofer, two-inch midrange, 
and a one-inch tweeter of 
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polyimide plastic coated with 
titanium ($750/pair). 

For video-sound fans, speaker 
designers have been working at 
the small end of the scale. One of 
the smoothest-sounding new 
compact models is the Model 30R 
from PSB. The 30R is about eight 
and a half inches square by 15 
inches high, with a sensitivity of 
85.5dB and usable bass response 
extending to about 55 Hz 
($250/ pair). 

Headphone manufacturer Koss 
introduced the Dynamite M80 
Plus — presumably trading on 
the reputation of the firecracker 
of the same name. Costing $179 
each, the M80 Plus is 12 inches 
high by about five inches square 
and contains two magnetically 
shielded 42-inch woofers and a 
one-inch tweeter. Sensitivity is 
about 92dB. KLH’s bid for the 
mini market is the 882, an eight- 
inch two-way whose eight-sided 
enclosure makes corner place- 
ment easy ($320/pair). 

Acoustic Research has two new 
miniature speakers in identical 
triangular cabinets. The Powered 
Partner connects to either a per- 
sonal stereo or the line-level 
output of a TV receiver; each 
cabinet contains a _ four-inch 
woofer, a one-inch tweeter, and a 
15-watt amplifier with controls 
for volume and bass cut. An 
optional eight-D-cell battery 
pack will run one for three hours, 
or you can plug them into the 
lighter socket of a car 
($339.95/pair). The unpowered 
model is the Rock Partner, with 
an eight-inch woofer, 14-inch 
tweeter, and a list price of 
$249.95/pair. 

Technics exhibited their flat- 
diaphragm, coaxial technology in 
two new magnetically shielded 
“near-field monitors” suitable for 
small stereo or video installa- 
tions. The SB-RX30 costs 
$400/pair; the SB-RX50, 
$800/pair. For $215/pair, Para- 
sound offers the CPI-440 Com- 
pact Perfect Image speakers, with 
four-inch polypropylene woofers 
reinforced with carbon fiber plus 
a one-inch  ferrofluid-cooled 
tweeter. 

For full-range sound, all these 
small speakers require at least 
one subwoofer. Typically these 
are sold with an accompanving 
electronic crossover and power 
amplifier; one such example is 
Parasound’s BPI-A60. The Para 
sound’s crossover can be ad 
justed between 63 Hz and 180 Hz 
to match it with different satellite 
speakers; the entire woofer sys- 
tem costs $449.95. 

For video systems Triad offers 
the Bass Base, a combination TV 
VCR cabinet, and 
subwoofer. The Bass Base is 14 
inches high and contains an 
equipment cabinet 17 and a half 
inches wide by nine and a half 
inches high, plus a single woofer 
with a 70-watt amplifier. It’s 
available in black vinyl for 
$259.95 or in oak or walnut 
veneers for $299.95. 


Pandora’s box 

Cabinet resonances are a cons- 
tant complication for speaker 
designers who, to keep the walls 
of the box from contributing to 
the sound, have tried materials 
ranging from high-tech sand- 
wiches of aluminum honeycomb 
to bricks and mortar. The British 
firm of B & W presented a simple, 
elegant, and lightweight method 
of construction called the B & W 
Matrix that suppresses cabinet 
motion almost completely. The 
Matrix cabinet is filled with a 
three-dimensional lattice of per- 
forated sheet steel, whose square 


interstices are filled with the 
foam required for internal 
acoustic damping. Matrix 


cabinets come with three new 
systems, called the Matrix 1, 2, 
and 3, all with ferrofluid-cooled 
tweeters, impedance-matched 
crossovers, and 24dB/octave roll- 
off in the woofers. The first two 
are two-way systems intended 
for mounting on stands, selling 
for $495 and $695, respectively; 
Coutinued an page 19 
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Tables turned 


A new way to play LPs 


._ by Peter W. Mitchell 


fter several years in 
A which the most interest- 

ing and innovative in- 
troductions ‘were concentrated in 
computers and video, this past 
June’s Consumer Electronics 
Show (CES) featured an _in- 
vigorating variety of exciting new 
audio products. One of these is 
the realization of a myth, or at 
least of a fantasy. 

For at least a decade 
audiophiles have been speculat- 
ing about the possibility of a 
scanning mechanism that might 
employ a laser to provide non- 
contact, wear-free playback of an 
LP record. For several good 
reasons this was generally re- 
garded as impossible or at least 
economically impractical. One 
problem was the extraordinary 
complexity of the task — to keep 
the scanning laser precisely 
located, with no physical contact, 
at just the right height above the 
center of a groove, whose pos- 
ition in space is constantly wobbl- 
ing because of disc warps, flex- 
ure, and eccentricity (imperfect 
centering of the spindle hole). 

A second probiem is that LP 
records, at least those of classical 
music, contain musically signifi- 
cant groove modulations that are 
smaller in size than a wavelength 
of light — meaning that, logical- 
ly, they could not be accurately 
resolved by any direct optical 
scanning mechanism. For the 
latter reason, attempts to use 
optical microscopes to photo- 
graph LP grooves have always 
yielded somewhat blurry results. 
The first really sharp groove 
photos were finally obtained 
about a decade ago, using a 
scanning electron microscope. 

(It is surprising to think that 
accurate LP playback requires 
finer resolution than tracking the 
micron-size pits in a CD. The 
important difference has to do 
with the difference between 
analog and digital recording. To 


reproduce the analog waveform 
of an EP, every detail of the 
groove wall must be traced; error- 
free CD playback requires only 
that the laser detect where the 
pits begin and end as the disc 
spins.) 

Despite our skepticism, a laser- 
tracking LP turntable_now exists, 
designed by a ‘small group of 
engineers working in Sunnyvale, 
California, in the heart of the 
Silicon Valley. The name of the 
company is Finial Technology. (A 
“finial” in classical architecture is 
the decorated cap at the top of a 
column. The Laser Turntable, by 
analogy, caps the century-long 
development of playback tech- 
nology for the analog record.) 

The Laser Turntable is a sur- 
prise on two levels. The first 
surprise is that it actually exists 
and actually works. It is not 
merely an idea or a_ crude 
prototype but a fully realized 
design that appears to be ready 
for manufacture. Judging from its 
appearance (both external and 
internal), it could be in the stores 
by next spring. In this respect the 
Laser Turntable is very different 
from the Compusonics floppy- 
disk digital recorder, a device that 
was announced with much fan- 
fare two years ago but is still a 
long way from production (be- 
cause its design requires special 
computer disk drives that don't 
exist yet). 

The second surprise is that the 
Laser Turntable actually sounds 
good. Considering the  for- 
midable complexity of such a 
design, it would “have been 
interesting even if it were only 
crudely successful; but at its CES 
introduction it worked smoothly 
and sounded excellent. 

The creators of the Laser Turn- 
table were unwilling to disclose 
how it works, but based on what 
I saw and heard, I suspect it must 
be an optical interferometer, a 
device that measures distance by 











combining two coherent light 
beams into one. If the two light 
beams have traveled precisely 
the same distance before being 
combined (or a difference in path 
length that is equal to a whole 
number of wavelengths), their 
energy will add together “in 
phase,” reinforcing the light in- 
tensity. If one light beam has 
traveled one-half wavelength 
farther than the other, the peaks 
of one’s wave will coincide with 
the valleys of the other, canceling 
it out. So changes in the distance 
to the reflective surface can be 
measured accurately by counting 
the exact number of reinforce- 
ments and cancellations. 

So the Laser Turntable would 
have two light beams in each 
channel, a fixed reference beam 
reflecting off a stationary mirror 
and the measuring beam that 
bounces off the groove wall. 
After the return beams are com- 
bined, the difference in path- 
length between them would be 
measured by counting cycles of 
light and dark (reinforcement 
and cancellation). A wavelength 
change in the distance from the 
laser to the reflecting groove wall 
will alter the total round-trip path 
length by one-half wavelength. 
Thus a simple interferometer 
provides an effective resolution 
of one-fourth wavelength, four 


Finial Technology's Laser Turntable: the realization of a fantasy 


times better than an optical 
microscope. 

It takes a very powerful, very 
fast computer to operate high 
speed servo mechanisms to keep 
the scanning laser system precise 
ly positioned over the wobbling 
groove while simultaneously 
counting cycles of interferometer 
output and translating the ac- 
cumulated path-length data into 
the groove-wall contour for each 
channel. A decade ago that 
amount of fast.computing power 
would have filied a room and cost 
several years’ salary, which is 
why the idea of a laser turntable 
was dismissed as impractical. | 
suspect that the final break- 
through that made this product 
possible was the production of 
the 68020 microprocessor, a chip 
that became available to de 
signers about a year ago. It is 
much faster, and an order of 
magnitude more powerful, than 
the microprocessor used in the 
IBM personal computer 

To simulate the noise-reducing 
effect of a line-contact stylus, the 
laser*spot is reformed (perhaps 
using an echelle grating — again, 
they weren't saying) into a nar 
row line that extends up the 
groove wall. Despite this, the 
ticks and pops from a dirty record 
seemed louder and sharper than 
on a normal record plaver. The 








Technology 
tatives minimized this noise by 
cleaning each record (using a 
Nitty Gritty record-cleaning ma 


Finial represen 


chine), with dramatic results 
even a much-playved record de 
livered clean, wide-range sound 
The projected price of the Laser 
Turntable, $2500, reflects the 
complexity of its servos and the 
powerful computer that controls 
the noncontact tracking. (In 
cidentally, though most of the 
circuitry in the system is digital, 
the audio signal path is entirely 
analog.) With mass-production 
and VLSI chips it might be 
possible to reduce the cost by 
half; but in the CD age there may 
not be a large enough market to 
make mass production viable 
In any case, the Laser Turn 
table is a breakthrough of major 
importance, both for audiophiles 
and for those institutions dedi 
cated to preserving and reproduc 
ing the large library of LP record 
ings that will never be re-released 
on CD. Besides the crucial ad- 
vantage of completely wear-free 
playback, the. Laser Turntable 
also. delivers: precisely accurate 
frequency response, stable stereo 
imaging, and complete freedom 
from the small but still significant 
flaws of mechanical playback 
tonearm resonance, INNET-Proor¢ 


distortion, and so on 
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Yes it’s true. We guarantee it. We 
rantee that if your ad in the 
or Sale, Roommates, or many 

other categories has not ac- 

complished the task after you've 
bought it in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks . . . we'll keep run- 
ning it FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it works. All 
you have to do is call and tell us 
to rerun your ad. And we will . 
FREE. Now THAT’s a guarantee. 

















Over 1,000 
Phono Needles 


If your stereo needs a new needle, 
come to us. We carry a stock of over 


1000 phono needles, over 45 differ- 
ent models of phono cartridges, as 
well as the complete line of Thorens 
turntables from Switzerland. 

Free Turntable Tune Up Offer 
Purchase a new cartridge or stylus 
($45.00 min.) and we'll give your 
turntable a high performance “tune 
up” ($20.00 value) — free. 
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by Paul D. Lehrman 





hen I was about nine, | 
W discovered the Sears 
Christmas catalog. 


Stuck in between pages.of under- 
wear and kitchen appliances was 
the toy section — construction 
sets, board games, models, walk- 
ie-talkies, chemistry labs, dump 
trucks — all of the things a boy 
dreams about. | knew that I was 
probably never going to get any 
of these items for myself, but just 
knowing they existed, that I 
could look at pictures of them 
and read the descriptions over 
and over, seemed to be sufficient. 

The conventions put on each 
January and June by the National 
Association of Music Merchants 
(NAMM), known formally as the 
NAMM Music & Sound Expos, 
are a grown-up’s version of the 
Sears Christmas catalog. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of toys, 
some costing many thousands of 
dollars, lined up end to end for 
you to gawk over, touch hesi- 
tantly, and go home to dream 
about. Of course, there’s a serious 
side to the Expo: it offers a chance 
for manufacturers of musical in- 
struments and peripherals 
to show their newest lines to 
prospective customers. In theory, 
the show is not open to the 
public, but plenty of civilians 
manage to sneak in and rub 
elbows with the retailers, dis- 
tributors, and reporters who 
make up the bulk of the atten- 
dees. You know who they are 
because they’re drooling even 
more heavily than the pros. 

Like many trade shows, a 
NAMM Expo can be fiercely 
competitive, and exhibitors often 
spend as much time spying on 
their competitors as they do 
hawking their own wares. This 
summer's show, at McCormack 
Place, in Chicago, was a little 
different, especially for pur- 
veyors of smaller-ticket items, 
like computer-music software 
and accessories — the field has 
matured and tightened up a little, 


wie 







and‘ the marginal players are 
beginning to drop out. In fact, 
one section of the basement level 
of the hall, in which a lot of the 
smaller, more innovative com- 
panies were concentrated, was 
positively friendly and the scene 
of many a lively discussion on the 
future of music technology. Be- 
lieve it or not, there is a growing 
spirit of cooperation among 
many companies — while each 
strives to make their products 
better than their neighbors’, they 


also work to make them com- 


patible. In an age in. which 
consumer confusion is rampant, 
manufacturers are beginning to 
realize that cooperation and stan- 
dardization can help customers to 
understand and absorb new de- 
velopments, thus helping the 
entire market to grow. * 

The price tags attached to the 
various items on the convention 
floor ranged from a few cents, for 
guitar picks and batteries, to 
$100,000 and up, for a Fairlight 
CMI Series III sampling syn- 
thesizer with 60 minutes of digital 
memory, or a computerized play- 
er-piano version of a Bosendorfer 
Imperial Grand, whose electronic 
guts sit in a featureless blue box 
that looks like it could handle all 
the communications needs of a 
small city. 

While the big-budget gear 
tends to get all the publicity from 
a golly-gee-whiz-oriented press, 
there are plenty of other nifty 
toys at a NAMM show, for us 
normal folks who don’t have 
megabucks to spend. Although 
producing music is still an ex- 
pensive proposition, the in- 
defatigable march of technology 
has brought remarkable tools 
within the reach of many more 
musicians. 

* * >” 

Synthesizers, of course, are 
what we think of first when we 
hear the phrase “electronic mu- 
sic,” and there was no dearth of 
them at the NAMM. show. 





Yamaha's DX7, the most popular 
synthesizer in history, is still 
going strong after three years (an 
eternity in this business), but it’s 
beginning to face some serious 
competition. Selling for little 
more than half the price of a DX7 
are two new entries from Kawai 
and Ensonigq. 

Both of these synthesizers use 
a technique called wavetable syn- 
thesis, in which complex 
waveforms, such as_ those 
produced by acoustic instru- 
ments, are stored in the ma- 
chine’s memory and are played 
out at the appropriate pitch when 
a key is pressed. The user cannot 
put in his own waveforms re- 
corded from acoustic sources 
(thus this method of synthesis is 
different from “sampling,” in 
which users can design their own 
waveforms, but which tends to 
be much more expensive), but the 
internal waveforms can be given 
envelopes (making them per- 
cussive or sustained), filtered, 
modulated (given vibrato), 
blended, and crossfaded, giving 
the instruments a very 
range of sound and expression. 

The ESQ-1 from Ensonigq (one 
of the few American hardware 
companies that is doing well in a 
field dominated by the Japanese), 
which lists for $1395, has 32 fixed 
wavetables and allows up to 
three of them to be used at once 
in designing a sound. It also has a 
built-in sequencer, for recording 
and playing back performances, 
and the ability to play eight 
different sounds simultaneously, 
a capability known as “poly- 
timbral.”” Kawai’s K-3, priced at 
$1249 — and its brand-new $850 
cousin, the K-3M, which is the 
same synthesizer without the 
keyboard, for use in conjunction 
with other synths — uses only 
two waves per voice, but the 
waves are programmable. While 
they are being edited, the unit 
can display the waveforms direct- 
ly on a color video monitor or, for 
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added flexibility, can be hooked 
up with an Atari 130XE com- 
puter, equipped with special soft- 
ware developed for Kawai by 
Hybrid Arts. 

Kawai was also. showing an 
impressive new drum machine. 
the R-100, which includes 24 
digitally recorded samples and a 
3500-note sequencer. A unique 
feature of this machine is that 
each sample can be extensively 
modified and played separately 
(most drum machines have fixed 
sounds) so, for example, you 
could have access to 48 distinct 
tom-tom sounds. Another cute 
idea is a jack for a foot pedal, to 
switch between open and closed 
high-hat sounds. This is priced at 
about $800. 

Even Waltham-based Kurzweil 
Music Systems, whose only prod- 
uct to date has been the $15,000 
K250 sampling synthesizer, is 
looking at the lower-end market 
and introduced at the show a 
keyboardless machine called the 
150, a nonsampling, machine that 


can produce some very high- 


quality sounds. It costs about 
$3000. “ 

Casio, formerly known for 
cheap watches, calculators, and 
“toy” synthesizers, gained the 
respect of professional musicians 
early last year when it introduced 
the CZ-101, which, for less than 
$500 (you can now get it for less 
than $300), offered great sounds, 
tremendous flexibility, and four- 
voice polytimbral capability. This 
year, it has taken the same 
technology and put it into a truly 
professional package called the 
CZ-1. The new model senses 
both key velocity (how hard you 
hit it) and aftertouch (how hard 
you press after the key is down), 
has three different glide/ 
portamento modes, and is capable 
of eight polytimbral voices. One 
unique feature is that the velocity 
sensing can be programmed to af- 
fect a “pitch envelope,” which 
means that as you hit a key hard- 
er, the pitch will “swoop.” The 
CZ-1’s only drawback is its price: 
at $1300, it’s by far the most ex- 
pensive synthesizer Casio has yet 
produced. 

Yamaha is not standing still, 
but it is milking its FM tech- 
nology (the heart of the DX7) for 
all it’s worth. It was showing a 
remarkable new box called the 
FB-01,,which is about the size of a 
portable CD player and can 
produce eight polytimbral voices. 
The unit comes with 240 (!) preset 
voices and has room for 96 user- 
designed voices. The price is its 
best feature — $350 or, as one 
wag put it, “a dollar a voice, plus 
14 bucks for the box.” It will 
probably be available in October. 

* * * 

Computer software for produc- 
ing music is getting better and 
cheaper. Although there is plenty 
of stuff available for the flashier 
high-end machines like the 
Macintosh and the IBM PC, the 
Commodore 64 is still very 
popular with musicians, for its 
portability and its ease of main- 
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tenance (i.e., if it breaks on the 
road, you can walk into any K- 
Mart store and buy another one); 
the introduction of its big brother, 
the Commodore 128, has also 
spurred new interest. 

Dr. T’s Music Software, based 
in Chestnut Hill, was offering a 
wide range of software for the 64 
and 128, as weil as for the Apple 
Il,- including multitrack  se- 
quencers, voice editors and 
librarians for many popular syn- 
thesizers and processors, a set of 
“algorhythmic composition” pro- 
grams for automatically generat- 
ing phrases and random notes, 
and a couple of “songbooks” on 
disk, which can be played back 
through any synthesizer. 

Passport Designs was also 
showing a broad line of software, 
including sequencers,. voice 
librarians, and notation packages 
for Commodore, IBM, and Apple 
Il computers. Syntech was liter- 
ally giving away copies of its 
Studio I sequencer for the Com- 
modore 64 — the story, which no 
one would confirm, was that it 
was trying to devalue the product 
in light of the company’s former 
president taking off and starting 
his own firm. 

Music-notation software, 
which takes a musical _ per- 
formance and translates it into 
printed notes — a fiendishly 
difficult task for a personal com- 
puter to handle — is slowly 
getting better, and a couple of 
respectable-fooking programs 
were on display. Passport was 
showing a package for the IBM 
PC developed by Leland Smith at 
Stanford University, which the 
company hopes to deliver next 
January. Plans are to make it 
interactive, and possibly coresi- 
dent, with the company’s Master 
Tracks sequencer. It allows for 
the creation of user-defined 
characters and will output to a 
laser printer. OpCode Systems, 
makers of Macintosh software, 
was demonstrating how files re- 
corded with its sequencer could 
be downloaded to an inexpensive 
notation program, made by Elec- 
tronic Arts, called Deluxe Music 
Construction Set. Dr. T’s was 
showing The Copyist, an IBM PC 
scoring system that will be avail- 
able in two versions: one that will 
let you enter notes from the 
computer keyboard and _ print 
them out and another (due out as 
you read this) that will be able to 
exchange files with the well- 
known Texture sequencer written 
by Roger Powell (of Todd Rund- 
gren’s Utopia). 

Powell himself was at the 
show, to exhibit Texture running 
for the first time on Com- 
modore’s new Amiga. Other 
Amiga programs at his booth 
included voice-editing and 
librarian programs for various 
synthesizers and processors 
(which will also run on 1BM and 
Apple II computers), under the 
brand name Pyramid. Some of 
these programs add a strange 
new dimension to voice editing 
by including a random-number 
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Zeta’s MIDI violin controller: on the cutting edge 


generator (with definable fields 
and limits) for creating totally 
unpredictable sounds. 

Also running on the Amiga is 
Mimetics’ Soundscape, which 
was not completely finished but 

\ was in a lot better shape than at 
its introduction at January's 
NAMM _ show. The _ Amiga’s 
internal sound circuitry can 
produce four sampled voices of 
reasonable quality, and the ma- 
chine’s operating system is fast 
enough to let samples be re 
corded and played back con 
tinuously and almost  instan 
taneously. Soundscape puts all 
this into a MIDI environment, 
where both the internal souncs 
and external synthesizers can ve 
controlled by the program's se- 
quencer. The price is surprisingly 
low: $300 buys the software, a 
MIDI interface, and an analog-to- 
digital converter for’ recording 
user samples. 

The Atari ST was being shown 
producing music for the first time 
at this show. Hybrid Arts was 
demonstrating several programs 

i for the larger 1040 model, includ- 

ing a $65 sequencer named EZ- 
Track, a sample editor for the 
Ensoniq Mirage called Oasis, and 
something called DX-Droid, 
which, like the aforementioned 
Pyramid, includes random voice 
generation for Yamaha synths. 

| Sandwiched between two 

booths was an “unofficial” dis- 
play of a charming new program 
for the Macintosh created by 

) Laurie Spiegel, a New York 

composer and programmer and 

one of the pioneers of computer 
music. Music Mouse turns the 

Macintosh into a real-time per- 

formance instrument, using 

either the computer's internal 
sound generators or MIDI synths. 

The movement of the mouse 

controls melody and harmony in 

a highly interactive fashion, 

while the computer keyboard 
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addresses such functions as vel- 
ocity, program change, harmonic 
and contrapuntal — structure, 
articulation, and tempo. It’s not a 
conventional music program by 
any means (it doesn’t even have 
any storage facilities for the 
music, although that may come), 
but it’s an awful lot of fun, and 
with a little practice is capable of 
some astonishing effects. And it 
costs only $60. Spiegel’s booth 
was one of the liveliest at the 
show — every other software 
developer wanted to get his 
hands on the thing and most had 
strong opinions as to how she 
should improve the program. 
* * * 

Although Music Mouse 
represents something of an ex- 
treme, the movement away from 
keyboard-controlled electronic 
music is in full swing. At NAMM, 
there were several devices that 
could take information from 
guitars, drums, and other instru- 
ments and feed them to syn- 
thesizers and/or computers. 

The most visible guitar system 
at the show was Ibanez’s MC1 
converter, primarily because the 
company placed units in a large 
number of other exhibitors’ 
bocths., I (and a number of other 
observers) was not impressed — 
the system seemed prone to false 
notes and premature decays. 
More satisfying were the units 
from Kaman, maker of Ovation 
and Takamine guitars, which did 
a respectable job of tracking 
signals from both steel- and 
nylon-string acoustic guitars 
fitted with special pick-ups. A 
very fancy system called the 
Photon MIDI Guitar was being 
shown by a company called K- 
Muse. It uses an infrared beam to 
scan the strings at 10,000 times a 
second, which is supposed to be 
able to determine a string’s pitch 
after only one cycle. It worked 
well, but the ability to track string 
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bends was not yet implemented 
in the version being shown. The 
complete system price is about 
$2000. 

Also unfinished, but very in- 
triguing, were Zeta Music Sys- 
tems’ GC-660 guitar MIDI con- 
troller and its little brother, the 
BC-440, for bass. The company 
claims it can “anticipate the pitch 
of the string before it is plucked.” 
It can detect and send, as dif 
ferent types of signals, down 
strokes and upstrokes on the 
string, and can determine 
whether the string is being bent 
in an upwards or downwards 
direction. In its high-sensitivity 
mode it can read notes from the 
fretboard alone, allowing for 
Chapman Stick-style two-hand 
ed playing. The price for either 
unit is $995, and both should be 
available around October. Also at 
the Zeta booth was a MIDI violin 
controller, which interfaces with 
the company’s electric violins, 
providing full polyphony, 
scalable dynamics, transposition, 
and the ability to assign each of 
the four strings to separate MIDI 
channels. The unit was designed 
by IVL Technologies and _ is 
available, complete with violin 
for about $3000 

In the world of percussion 
controllers, two different vel- 
ocity-sensitive MIDI vibes made 
their debut: one a prototype by 
J.L. Cooper, the other a fully 
implemented system by a Massa- 
chusetts company called Kat. The 
Cooper system has program 
mable splits, meaning that dif- 
ferent areas of the keyboard can 
play different sounds; adjustable 
sensitivity and duration time; and 
the ability to send MIDI program 
changes directly from the keys 
Available in three- and four- 
octave versions, it will be priced 
in the $1500 range. The Kat 
system is much more elaborate, 
with internal memory for 32 






complete set-ups, each of which 
contains MIDI channel assign 


ments, split point, transposition,: 


program change, dynamic curve 
duration time, and pedal assign 
ment. The system consists of a 
one-octave master unit up to 
three one-octave expanders can 
be added to that. The master 
module costs about $1100 and 
each expander about $600 

Electronic drums are almost 
synonymous with the name Sim 
mons, and the company’s display 
was no disappointment. The new 
MTM gives MIDI compatibility to 
any drum set, electronic or 
acoustic, and it can 
chords of up to 16 notes from a 
single event, or trigger prepro 
grammed sequences. It has 120 
memories for storing, routing, 
triggering, and processing infor 
mation. The price is $995. The 
TMI, a scaled-down version that 
includes no acoustic-drum inter 
face or sequencing, sells for $395 
The SDE is a_ programmable 
percussion synthesizer designed 
to give the drummer access to 
sounds like bells, gongs, marim 
bas, and vibes, with the ability to 
store 20 sounds internally. The 
price is $895, and contact mikes 
for use with non-MIDI drums are 
available 

A company called Brocktron-X 
was showing a prototype of a 
MIDI “Drum Suit.” Various kinds 
of sensors are mounted in the 
suit’s boot heels as well as in 
Lucite boxes and tubes on the 
arms, legs, and belt, and each 
sensor can be programmed to 
trigger a different sound. The suit 
looks almost heavy enough to 
protect the player from the con 
tinuous self-flagellation needed 
to play it and, with a wireless 
MIDI link, should look pretty 
neat on stage (watch for it on 
MTV before long). No delivery 
date was mentioned, but the price 
was estimated at about $2000, 
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which includes custom-fitting: of 
the suit. 




















Recording equipment has be- 
come a major category at NAMM 
shows, and, this year, reflecting 
the growth of computer-based 
home studios, there was an 
emphasis on low-cost but 
sophisticated audio hardware 

Akai was showing its MPX820, 
an eight-channel mixer that will 
sell for about $2000, in which 
“snapshots” of control settings 
can be stored in memory and 
recalled by MIDI program 
changes. The unit on display, 
however, was connected to 
nothing but an AC power line, so 
it was difficult to evaluate. (I 
heard after the show that a unit 
was up and running in Akai’s 
demo room, but it didn’t seem to 
be there when i walked threugh.) 
The release was originally sched 
uled for May, but as of this 
writing the unit is nowhere in 
sight. 

TOA, which won the hearts of 
many electronic musicians with 
its D-4 mixer and D-4E expander 
module, was showing a more 
elaborate system, the D-5.5 and 
D-5.5E. What made the D-4 line 
so popular was the fact that it 
combined tremendous flexibility 

patch points everywhere, real 
ly intelligent design, a built-in 
MIDI Thru box with a price of 
less than $400 for each unit. The 
D5.5 much further, with 
quad outputs, LCD level displays 
four auniliary/effects sends, para 
metric equalization, and a host of 
still maintaining 
the cleverness of design and ease 
but at a much more 
serious (vet still reasonable) price 
tag: about $2000 the 
eight-input mixer and the 12 
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Serious home studios are ex 
ploring the use of SMPTE time 
code, a signal recorded on tape 
that is used to synchronize vari 
ous audio and video devices with 
one another, For a musician 
doing a film score, for example 
SMPTE is essential to make sure 
all of his cues start at the right 
place. With the advent of com 
puter-based most 
musicians are looking for devices 
that will convert between SMPTI 
time code and MIDI timing sig 
nals, so that a can 
accurately lock up to and follow a 
tape recorder, or vice versa. Up 
until now, SMPTE equipment for 
the home has been expensive and 
hard to use, but that is beginning 
to change. Professional-looking 
units with semipro 
were on display from 
Adams-Smith, Garfield Elec 
tronics, and J.L. Cooper, and 
Southworth Music Systems was 
showing a box it claimed could 
convert SMPTE code to MIDI for 
$389, when used in conjunction 
with a Macintosh or Atari ST 
computer and software from any 
of several manufacturers 

Finally, lest vou think that all of 
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by Peter W. Mitchell 


he Boston area has been 
; the site of many innova- 
tions in the history of 
audio and video, from the inven- 
tion of the telephone to the first 
stereo-FM broadcasts (in 1962) 
and the first production of 
acoustic-suspension speakers, 
dome tweeters, and large-screen 
projection TV sets. 

Audio history was made again 
in Boston on August 26 with the 
first all-digital radio broadcast. 
The process began with several 
Boston-area concerts that were 
recorded on location with a 
portable digital tape-recording 
system (a Sony PCM-F1) that 
converts stereo sound into a 
digital code that is stored on 
videotape. On August 26 the 
recorder was connected to a 
transmitter and the digital codes 
were broadcast through the air 
over Boston, launching a new 
kind of radio: not AM, not FM, 
but “digital radio.” 

Several dozen local audio- 
philes (mainly members of the 
Boston Audio Society, which had 
been alerted about the broad- 
casts) received the signal in their 





have already been converted 
from analog to digital formats. 
The vinyl LP record is rapidly 
being supplanted by the digital 
compact disc, and many record- 
ing studios now use digital tape 
machines instead of analog re- 
corders. Broadcasting lags be- 
hind: there has been no major 
improvement in the technical 
quality of FM radio since the 
advent of stereo, a quarter-cen- 
tury ago. 


A new process called FMX - 


(described in these pages a year 
ago but just becoming available 
to broadcasting stations this fall) 
promises to banish the low-level 
background noise that is one of 
the limitations of stereo-FM re- 
ception. FMX is to stereo FM 
what Dolby noise reduction is to 
analog tape recording: an effi- 
cient and inexpensive way to 
minimize background noise. But 
the transition to an all-digital 
format, in both recording and 
broadcasting, provides a dra- 
matic improvement in the clarity 
of the sound in addition to the 
virtual elimination of low-level 
noise. 


Airwave apparent 
_The advent of digital radio 


Remarkably, digital radio will 
not require the development of 
any new technology. We .ate 
already surrounded: by broad- 
casting and recording systems 
that can handle a 2.5 MHz 
bandwidth with room to spare — 
namely, of course, television 
equipment. Video signals occupy 
a bandwidth of 4 MHz, and any 
TV broadcast channel, cable-TV 
channel, or VCR can comfortably 
carry a digital audio signal in 
place of the TV picture. In fact, 
most digital tape-recording sys- 
tems use VCRs for signal storage. 

Therefore, digital radio can be 
broadcast on any unused TV 
channel (UHF or cable), received 
at home via the tuning circuits in 
a VCR, and fed from the VCR's 
VIDEO OUT jack to a digital 
processor for decoding. That's 
exactly what you will need to do 
if you want to hear the digital 
radio broadcasts that are now 
being aired daily in Boston. (See 
the accompanying diagram.) 

The Sony digital processors 
mentioned in the diagram (the 
PCM-F1 and 501) are not the only 
ones that can be used to decode 








The Boston Early Music Festival Orchestra: plaved on August 26 


homes, decoded the broadcast 
through digital processors of the 
same type used to make the 
recording, and heard stereo 
sound of unprecedented clarity. 
The effect was exactly as if the 
microphones in the concert hall 
were connected directly to the 
stereo systems at home. In effect 
they were: the signal from the 
microphones was encoded into 
digital form at the concert hall, 
and it remained in that form, 
absolutely unaltered, until it was 
received and decoded at home. 
We are in the midst of a digital 
revolution that is transforming 
the entire field of high-fidelity 
audio. Of the three basic audio 
media (disc, tape, and radio), two 


FM stations cannot convert 
directly to digital broadcasting 
because they need to remain 
compatible with the 100 million 
radios already in use. In broad- 
casting, as with records and 
tapes, the conversion to digital 
requires the introduction of a 
new format. The digital code in 
the compact disc is played with a 
laser, not a stylus, and digital tape 
recording is based on _ video- 
recording technology. The 
reason, simply, is bandwidth: a 
digital audio signal occupies a 
bandwidth of 2.5 MHz, a hun- 
dred times greater than the 
bandwidth of sound itself (and 10 
times greater than the bandwidth 
of a stereo FM broadcast signal). 


the broadcast. Digital-recording 
processors from Sansui, Technics, 
and Aiwa will work as well. 
Unfortunately, this equipment is 
not cheap; retail prices range 
from $600 to $1500 or more. But 
that’s because these processors 
are designed for digital recording 
as well as playback, and they are 
manufactured inefficiently and in 
small quantities. Eventually, if 
digital radio becomes popular 
new receivers will have the re- 
quired UHF tuning circuits and 


. digital decoders built in, at a cost 


of perhaps $100 more than a 
conventional FM receiver. 
Meanwhile, even.if you can't 
decode the digital signal, you 
might enjoy seeing what it looks 


like. Just tune your TV set to 
Channel 44 (or, if you have cable 
TV, tune your cable converter to 
the number on which Channel 
44’s programs normally appear). 
During much of the day or 
evening, of course, Channel 44 
functions as a television station, 
broadcasting the sessions of the 
Massachusetts legislature on 
weekday afternoons and an as- 
sortment of cultural and public- 
affairs programming (similar to 
that of Channel. 2) during the 
evening. The digital radio trans- 
missions occur at times when 
Channel 44 is not being used to 
carry a television signal — for 
example, between 9 and 11 a.m. 
on weekdays. 

If you tune your TV to Channel 
44 at a time when a digital radio 
program is being broadcast, you 
will see the digital code itself on 
your screen: a pulsing and danc- 
ing pattern of black and white 
lines, bars, dots, and dashes — a 
high-tech version of Morse code. 
At the same time, Channel 44’s 
soundtrack carries a nondigital 
version of the Sound, so you'll be 
able to see how variations in the 
digital-code pattern on the screen 
correspond to variations in the 
sound. Some of the broadcasts 
are from concert tapes, as de- 
scribed earlier, whereas the re- 
mainder of the digital broadcasts 
carry the programming from 
WGBH-FM. (The output signal 
from the FM station’s console is 
fed directly to the digital 
processor, and -the latter's 
pseudo-video output is fed across 
the hall to a television control 
room, from which it goes by 
microwave to the Channel 44 
transmitter on one of the tall 
broadcasting towers along Route 
128 in Needham.) 

If you’re using a VCR to tune 
the broadcast, as shown in the 
diagram, you can also take ad- 
vantage of the VCR's special 
ability: time shifting. Record the 
Channel 44 signal on videotape 
and play it back through a digital 
decoder at your convenience, 
thereby hearing the music when- 
ever you want to. 

When (and if) digital radio 
becomes routine, it won't be 
confined to transmitting concert 
recordings. Any sound, no matter 
what its source, can be encoded 
into digital form for broadcast. 
It’s likely that the major appeal of 
digital radio will be its ability to 
broadcast the clear, wide-range 
sound of CDs with absolutely no 
compression, limiting, or other 
compromise. When the digital 
broadcast is received and de- 
coded at home, it is capable of the 
same 96dB dynamic range as the 
CD. (FM radio, by comparison, is 
usually limited to between 60dB 
and 70dB, at best.) 

It is not an accident that the 
world’s first all-digital broadcasts 
are taking place on Channel 44. 
Channel 44 is affiliated with 
WGBH-TV (Channel 2), which in 
turn is affiliated with WGBH-FM 
— which for more than 30 years 
has been one of the most in- 
novative and best-sounding FM 
stations in the country. The live 
broadcasts of Boston Symphony 
concerts (which WGBH copro- 
duces with WCRB) are unique, 
not only because of their sound 
quality, but also because no other 


symphony orchestra permits live 
broadcasts of its regular weekly 
performances. For several years 
WGBH has been exploring the 
uses of digital audio technology, 
first to relay sound from Sym- 
phony Hall to the station's trans- 
mitter on Great Blue Hill, in 
Milton, and more recently to 
relay digitally encoded concerts 
via satellite from Europe to Bos- 
ton or from Boston across the US. 

So wher David MacCarn (di- 
rector of engineering) and John 
Voci (operations director) at 
WGBH proposed to use unoc- 
cupied time on a UHF TV chan- 
nel for direct-to-home digital 
radio broadcasts, the Federal 
Communications Commission 
readily assented to the- experi- 
ment. (FCC approval was ,re- 
quired because under current 
rules TV-broadcast channels can 
be used only for video programs.) 
Right now the digital radio 
service is just a three-month 
experiment; it is scheduled to run 
until the end of October. But if it 
generates a strong positive reac- 
tion from people who can receive 
and decode the signal, it may be 
repeated next vear on a larger 
scale. Meanwhile, Sony and 
other manufacturers are watch- 
ing to see if there will be a market 
for digital receivers and lower- 
priced decoders. 

The FCC is also watching 
because it wants to make better 
use of the UHF TV portion of the 
broadcast spectrum. Thirty years 
ago the FCC, expecting TV to 
become a very diverse medium, 
created 70 UHF TV channels 
(Channels 14 though 83). But 
most of those aren't being used, 
partly because operating and 
programming a TV station is very 
costly. There are only seven 
active UHF stations in the Bos- 
ton-Worcester area, and even 
fewer in many other cities, with 
no prospect that the dozens of 
empty UHF channels will ever be 
used. Most of the perceived need 
for special-interest TV program- 
ming is now being met by cable. 
(Most cable systems have from 30 
to 50 channels.) 

So the FCC has begun to re- 
allocate empty UHF channels for 
other uses. Channels 70 through 
83 have already been taken away 
from TV and assigned to cellular 
mobile-telephone systems. And a 
new category of “low power’ TV 
is being created that will be less 
expensive to operate and will 
cover only a 10-mile area. (Bos- 
ton, Worcester, and Lowell could 
all have low-power stations on 
the same channel, whereas full- 
power stations in the same loca- 
tions would require three sepa- 
rate channels.) If the digital ex- 
periment on Channel 44 is a 
success, the FCC might reassign a 
group of UHF channels for full- 
time digital radio; then WGBH's 
digital broadcasts wouldn't be 
limited to the peripheral hours 
when Channel 44 isn’t being used 
for television. : 

In the long run, the future of 
digital radio may be in cable. Just 
as virtually every cable system 
devotes one or two channels to 
MTV, with rock videos around the 
clock, one or two cable channels 
could be used for a nationwide 
digital radio service featuring 
classical music and jazz. 0 
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This handsome furniture cabinet 
can house a variety of components 
with room to spare for records, 
tapes and compact discs 


GREAT DEALS ON 
GREAT ENTERTAINMENT : 
FROM THE LEADER IN HOME VIDEO! We 


} With RCA Digital Command Components, one remote control 
commands your RCA TV, compatible RCA VCR and complete RCA 
audio wna And for a limited time, when you buy any combination of 
Digital Command audio/video components worth $1500.00 or more, 


be get a deluxe audio/video cabinet to showcase your system—abso- 
utely FREE. This fine-furniture cabinet can hold a complete collection 
| Of remote-compatible RCA components, including TV or Monitor- 
Receiver, Video Recorder, Stereo Receiver, Compact Disc Player, 
Audio Cassette Deck and Turntable. As an added bonus, RCA makes your system purchase 
easy to buy and easy to install with special no money down/8.8%. 


HURRY... ALL OFFERS END DECEMBER 31, 1986. 


*Minimum system purchase of $1500.00 required to qualify for free cabinet, financing and in-home set-up offers 
Audio-video cabinet styling may vary due to availability from manufacturers. 
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REG 587 


$499 


ROTEL RX 830 

20 watt RMS/CH receiver featuring 
analog tuning. dual speaker switching. 
loudness compensation. high 
performance electronics at a moderate 
price. 


SPECTRUM 108A 

High efficiency loudspeakers offering 
powerful well defined bass. good tonal 
balance, and excellent stereo imaging. “ 
... The answer to a budget audiophile’s 
or music lover's prayers... ~ 
International Audio Review hotline #35 


DUAL 514 

Semi-automatic belt-drive turntable 
featuring dampened cueing and magnetic 
cartridge with elliptical stvlus. 








REG 887 


$749 


NAD 7125 

25 watt RMS/CH receiver featuring 
synthesized tuning. station presets. bass 
eq.. and with 3DB headroom. 


CAMBER |.5 


Loudspeakers with open natural sound 


and precise stereo imaging achieved by 


the careful integration of attention to 
detail. quality components. and 
coordinated subjective and quantitative 
development program. 


ROTEL RP 830 

Turntable offering quict precise belt 
drive operation. good insolation from 
mechanically-induced distortion and truce 
“musicality”. 


AUDIO TECHNICA 110E 
Moving magnet cartridge with elliptical 
stylus. 












REG 1090 


NAD 7130 

30 watt RMS/CH designed with “high 
value” engineering. A clean uncluttered 
exterior complements the expensive 
circuit components. massive power 
supply and highly selective tuning 
components to deliver fine performance 
even under difficult conditions. 


B&W DM 110 

British manufactured loudspeakers 
which “surpass in sheer musicality 
speakers costing several times as much.” 
Excellent tonal balance, efficiency. and 
stereo imaging characterize these 
exceptional speakers. 


DUAL 505-2 

Extraordinary high performance semi- 
automatic belt drive turntable featuring 
U'LM tonearm. dampened cucing. 
variable pitch and hinged dust cover. 


ASTATIC MF300 
High compliance design and moving 
flux transduction allows “moving coil” 
performance in a phono cartridge suitable 
of low mass tonearms 








NAKAMICHI SR 2A 

‘High performance 30 watt RMS/CH 
recciver featuring Stasis power amplifier. 
multi regulated power supply. station 
presets. tuner search. tone defeat. and 
dual speaker switching. 


MAGNEPAN SMGA 

Unique panel type loudspeaker design 
allows you to “see the original 
performance suspended in space. The full 
height. width. and depth of the concert 
hall can be heard.” 


AR ES-1 

Featuring belt drive. three point 
suspension and sapphire thrust bearing 
with natural cherry finish. 


ALPHASON OPAL 

Toncarm offers medium massive. 
maximum rigidity, adjustable VTA. and a 
low friction bearing. 


ADCOM HCE-Ii 


High output moving coil cartridge. 
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that we have doubled the size 
of our store. We now have a 
dedicated high end music room 
equipped with the finest video 


projector. 

if you are interested ina 
custom installation at an 
optimum of quality please 
call for an appointment. 
A DUO OF 
HIGH END SYSTEMS 

UNDER $5,000 

SOTA Sapphire turntable. 
Alphason Opal tonearm. 
Audioquest 404 cartridge. 
Tandberg 3008A preamp. 
Tandberg 3006A power amp. 
Celestion SL-600 speakers. 


UNDER $50,000 


Goldmund Studio turntable. 
Goldmund T-3F tonearm. 
Goldmund Clearaudio cartridge. 
Cello Audio Suite preamp. 


Cello Audio Pallette control 
center. 


Cello Master Power Supply 
power supply. 

Mark Levinson No. 20 

power amps. 

Magneplanar T-lVa speakers. 
Entec SW-| subwoofer. 
Tandberg 3001 A tuner. 

Meridian MCD Pro CD player. 
Nakamichi Dragon cassette deck. 





MUSIC SYSTEMS 
HARVARD SQUARE 


GOODWINS 
MUSIC 





ON SALE 
Thorens 

REG. SALE 
316 $240.00 $199.00 
318 $350.00 $299.00 
320 $500.00 $399.00 
be _______ —_,, 
DUAL 505-2 


High performance belt-drive semi- 
automatic turntable featuring variable 
pitch, ULM tonearm, dampened cueing, 
and hinged dustcover. 


ASTATIC MF300 

Unique moving flux phono cartridge 
design offers “moving coil” sound in high 
compliance design. 


REG 340 — SALE $249 





ROTEL RP 850 

Belt drive manual turntable featuring 
extremely rigid medium mass tonearm 
suitable for use with low compliance 
cartridges. 


ADCOM HCE-II 


High output moving coil cartridge. 


REG 539 SALE $399 
—_—_—— 


AR ESI 
Turntable offering belt dire, three point 
suspension and sapphire thrust bearing. 


PREMIER MMT 
Highly acclaimed medium mass 
tonearm. 


ASTATIC MF200 
Moving flux cartridge with Shibata 
stylus. 


REG 785 SALE $599 








ACCESSORIES 
INTRACLEAN 
Head cleaner $6.95 
Cassette cleaning kit 9.95 


Cassette head demagnetizer 19.98 
AKG 
Carbon Fiber Record cleaners $14.95 


SUMIKO 
Counterfeet $5 to $10 each 
depending on size 
AUDIOQUEST 
Liquid stylus cleaner $4.95 
Sorbothane Feet 10.00 
Sorbothane record mat 35.00 
Electronic stylus cleaner 25.00 














HAFLER COMPONENTS 
ON SALE 
REG. SALE 
Power Amps 
$260 $229 
aa $320 $289 
RUMEN os 0008 $400 $359 
.. Saaee $500 $449 
SET $675 $599 
ROO. oc bcwes $825 $739 
Preamps 
oo ear $175 $159 
8. eee $225 $199 
28) | Sera $360 $319 
og ee $440 $399 
Tuner 
ae $385 $349 
oe | ee $460 $419 
TAPE 
MAXELL 
URC 90 $1.69 
UDS! or 2 C90 1.99 
XL2 C90 2.19 
XLIS or 2S C90 2.99 
MX-90 4.99 
UD35 90 7.99 
XL35 908 9.99 
UD35 180 22.98 
XL35 180B 26.98 
NAKAMICHI 


10% off all Nakamichi tape 


We feature high-performance components 
affordable modest starter system to the ultimate 


Goodwins can create a home 








HEADPHONES 
Sennheiser HD40 $39.95 
AKG K130 49.95 
STAX SR34 119.95 
Electret headphone 


NAKAMICHI 
ON SALE 


Cassette decks 
BX 100 Black 299 
BX 125 Silver 349.00 
Black 399.00 
Receivers 
SR 2A 399.00 
SR 3A 539.00 
CD player 
OMS 3A 639.00 


Limited quantities 





CLOSE OUTS 
ADCOM 


REG SALE 
GFPIA 
Preamp 400 
GFT2 
Tuner 275 229.00 


CELESTION 
SL6 (Rosewood) speakers 
1000 799 


$299.00 





SPECIAL 


PURCHASE 
ROTEL RA 840BX 
Integrated amp, audiophile 
straight line gain design. 


Reg 400 SALE $299 





SPECIAL 


PURCHASE 
CELESTION SL6S 

Factory sealed, 
electroacoustically perfect, fully 
warranted speakers with cosmetic 


blemishes. 
If perfect 900 SALE $699 


from the easily 
reference 


environment to match 


the acoustic quality of the components you select with 
custom guarantees 


installation that 


appearance as weil as in sound 


excelience in aesthetic 


Our installations meet your home entertainment needs — 


to the most 


_ We can even provide an incredible audio/video 
home theater that can rival the finest cinema experience 


Our fine lines include: 


GOODWINS MUSIC SYSTEMS 


16 Eliot Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge Open evenings 


492-1140 
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Reach Out/Still Waters Run 
Deep, Four Tops. Motown 
MCDO8007MD. Playing time: 63 
minutes, 2 seconds. 
Greatest Hits, Marvin Gaye and 
Tammi Terrell/Diana and Marvin, 
Diana Ross and Marvin Gaye. 
Motown TCDO8015TD.. Play- 
ing time: 64 minutes, 30 seconds. 
Much of the charm of 
Motown’s raucous early classics 
was derived from its willfully 
low fidelity. The seminal auteurs 
of the Detroit Sound favored (or, 
perhaps, economics necessitated) 
a tinny, claustrophobic produc- 
tion and arrangement style that 
often made their records sound 


The Four Tops: raucous early classics 


as if the singer's entire life was 
being crammed into the song’s 
three hurried, incredibly 
propulsive minutes. On the Four 
Tops’ “Reach Out I'll Be There” 
and “Standing in the Shadows of 
Love,” for example (both in- 
cluded here), it sounded like 
bassist James Jamerson and 
drummer Benny Benjamin were 
huddled around one cheap 
microphone, pressing lead singer 
Levi Stubbs into a corner from 
which only his screams might 
release him. They could have 
been recorded in a closet. 

This presents a dilemma for 
Motown, which now sees a fertile 
yuppie market for repackages of 
their ‘60s recordings on compact 
disc. The strongest selling point 
of such CD re-releases are their 


ostensibly “perfect” fidelity, their 
ability to eliminate such long- 
time vinyl nuisances as surface 
noise and to correct shortcomings 
in the original recording. Un- 
fortunately, early-period 
Motown without the cramped 
sound is fake and empty (heard 
Phil Collins's vapid take on “You 
Can't Hurry Love” lately?) so 
going digital ought to diminish 
the original work’s sonic impact. 

Perhaps what's best about 
these CDs is that there’s hiss on 
them: they don’t sound like 
digital remixes. Both these sets — 
two of a series of dozens of 
recently released Motown twofer 
CDs — are remarkably cost- 
efficient and high-fidelity but still 
true to the originals. There are no 
punch-ins or punch-ups, no 
rechanneling — only gorgeous 
clarity. They sound different in 
that the mix is clear enough for 
the listener to tell the instruments 
apart (it’s the first time one can 
discern all those strings on Four 
Tops records), but the strengths 
of the originals are not sacrificed 
for an. antiseptic high-tech 
aesthetic. Tom Baker's digital 
remastering (of course, all these 
records were originally recorded 
analog) of Gaye's and Terrell’s 
Greatest Hits is especially revel- 
atory: the naked longing of that 
collection’s “Your Precious Love” 
and “If | Could Build My Whole 
World Around You” is even more 
impassioned when placed so far 
out front in the mix. 

The CD remastering’ of 
Greatest Hits lets these two great 
voices breathe without taking 
any of the rhythmic pressure off 
them. Baker tinkers a bit with the 
original mix, giving the horns a 
bit more prominence than they 
deserve, but for the most part 
wisely strays close to the original 
productions. The remastering of 
the Gaye/Ross LP is less success- 
ful simply because there’s so 
much less for him to work with. 
Motown’s engaging in some self- 
serving historical revisionism in 
this repackage: the Diana and 
Marvin stuff ain't bad, but plac- 
ing it on the same disc as Gaye 
and Terrell’s far more deeply felt 
soul duets is crass and, even 
worse, dishonest. A full CD of 
Gaye and Terrell (and _ there's 
enough first-rate material to fill a 
70-minute disc) would have been 


a longer-lasting product. If 
Motown can mate their obviously 


thought-out sonic considerations / 


with more appropriate historical 
ones, this ongoing CD reissue 
series could be worthy of the 
great Motor City label. 

— Jimmy Guterman 


Kind of Blue, Miles Davis. CBS 
CK-08163. Playing time: 34 
minutes, 27 seconds. 
Conversations with Myself, Bill 
Evans. Verve 821 984-2. Playing 
time: 43 minutes, 31 seconds. 

For decades to come, jazz 
scholars will argue the relative 
merit of Miles Davis’s dozens of 
albums, but Kind of Blue will 
have to be close to the top of 
anyone's list. Recorded in 1959, 
this record defined “cool,” a new 
kind of jazz that would 
predominate for almost a decade 
— until Miles himself set yet 
another, electric direction with 
Bitches Brew. 

Anyone familiar with this 
album knows how great it is, and 
though it doesn’t sound par- 
ticularly new anymore, the per- 
formances are still stellar. The 
sweet but urgent saxes of Coi- 
trane and Cannonball, the under- 
stated yet complex chordings of 
pianist Bill Evans, and Davis's 
own sound — made piercing and 
lonely by the ever-present Har- 
mon mute — combine to produce 
a soulfulness and an immediacy 
that has rarely been matched 
since. 

Any fan of this album has 
probably played it down to bare 
vinyl, so this re-release on CD 
should prevent further deteriora- 
tion. The sound is not much 
different from the original LP, 
inasmuch as tape hiss predomi- 
nates, and the spatial image is 
nothing special, but it is clear and 
obviously free from surface de- 


fects. CBS has done absolutely 


nothing to improve on the or- 
iginal liner notes, (which con- 
sisted solely of the names of the 
players, sans instruments, and 
the names of the tunes, sans 
credits or timings), or to flesh out 
the album, so this disc is relative- 
ly short. On CD, therefore, Kind 
of Blue is hardly a revelatory 
listening experience, but instead 
it is a welcome reintroduction to 
an old friend. 

In redoing Bill Evans’s Con 








versations with Myself, on the 
other hand, Verve (which has 
been resurrected as part of the 
PolyGram distribution network) 
was somewhat more ambitious, 
not to mention generous. Con- 
versations, recorded in early 
1963, is an album of piano trios 
played entirely by the artist, 
multitracking himself. Although 
10 years later this technique 
would become standard among 
pop musicians, in 1963 it was 
considered revolutionary — the 
only other example that comes to 
mind is an earlier RCA recording 
on which Jascha Heifetz played 
both parts of the Bach Double- 
Violin Concerto. 

In his remarkably articulate 
liner notes, reproduced in this 
release, Evans was aware that 
jazz purists might have trouble 
dealing with this concept: “There 
is a viewpoint which holds that 
any recorded music which cannot 
also be produced in natural live 
performance is a ‘gimmick’ and 
therefore should not be con- 
sidered a pure musical effort.” 

But he neatly sidestepped the 
issue by noting that: “In my 
opinion, the only. solid and 
interesting question is whether 
this should be regarded as a 
group or solo musical _ per- 
formance ... | hope that vou will 
forget any extra-musical ques- 
tions, though they are often 
entertaining and allow what | 
sincerely hope to be an enjoyable 
and unique musical experience to 
take place.” 

In some ways, he was talking 
about an issue that surfaces with 
the introduction of any new 
musical technology, whether it 
be amplified guitars, multitrack 
tape, or computer-controlled per- 
formance. Instead of asking, ‘Is it 
valid?” Evans wants the listener 
to ask, “Is it good music?” 

In-this case, it is amazing 
music. Evans was unparallelled 
as a harmonic stylist, and his 
chords and melodic embellish- 
ments are always lucid and in- 
telligent without ever sacrificing 
lyricism or line to the complex- 
ities of his constantly evolving 
tonalities. On this album, we get 
to hear him do his thing three 
times over, and the results are 
always interesting and, some- 
times, breathtaking. 

The sound is 


good, albeit 

















MICHAEL ROMANOS 


rather hissy and adorned with the 
occasional squeak, grunt, or 
sharp breath. The CD's excellent 
separation allows the various 
tracks to be discerned com- 
paratively easily, although the 
original tape sometimes suffers in 
this regard, and occasionally 
things get a little muddy. One 
problem, exacerbated by the CD, 
is that the’ original editing was 
pretty shoddy, and several cuts 
begin or end much too abruptly. 
PolyGram provides a nice 
bonus at the end, with two cuts 
that never made it to the original 
pressing: Thelonious Monk's dark 
but jaunty “Bemsha Swing” and 
the spritely “A Sleeping Bee,” 
penned by Harold Arlen and 
Truman Capote. In sum, a very 
welcome release, and a must for 
any Evans fan or for any music 
lover who wants to hear a truly 

brilliant mind at work. 
— Paul D. Lehrman 


Begin Sweet World, Richard 
Stoltzman, clarinet; Bill Douglas, 
piano, electric piano, bassoon; 
Jeremy Wall, synthesizers; Eddie 
Gomez, bass. RCA RCD1-7124. 
Playing time: 50 minutes, 17 
seconds. 

In the classical world, solo 
clarinettists aren't the hot tickets 
violinists and flautists are, but 
Richard Stoltzman is working 
hard to change that. In the past 
few vears he has built up a solid 
reputation with his performances 
of unconventional — repertoire 
(especially with pianist Peter 
Serkin and Tashi, the pioneering 
chamber group of the ‘70s), and 
vet he has also proven himself to 
be equally at home with the more 
familiar works of Mozart, Weber, 
Brahms, and Schubert 

On this unusual album, he 
once again breaks new ground, 
conjuring up a sound that is 
somewherer between jazz and 
“new age” music. The result is 
nearly an hour of perfectly ex- 
quisite music — lyrical, soaring, 
and sometimes swinging — into 
which he infuses a unique and 
very thoughtful personality. The 


Marvin Gaye: letting a great voice breathe 


selections range from original 
tunes, by pianist Bill Douglas, to 
arrangements of Bach and Faure, 
to a charming concatenation of 
the hymn “Abide with Me” with 
Thelonious Monk's Blue 
Monk.” Even that old chestnut 
Debussy's “La fille aux cheveur 
de lin” is given a- loving inter- 
pretation that reconfirms the or- 
iginal beauty of the piece while 


managing to avoid cliché com- 
gin 
Stoltzman playing in a jazz 


blues vein is reminiscent of Ben 
ny Goodman, one of Stoltzman’s 
heroes, playing Mozart (though 
the roles are reversed) — it’s not 
quite what you'd expect and it’s 
certainly not what vou're used to 
hearing, but it works. Certaint, 
no one will ever confuse 
Stolzman with Roland Kirk, but 
he has enough of a feeling for the 
idiom that he can incorporate its 
vocabulary into his more con 
servatoryish approach without 
having it sound forced. 

Much of the success of the 
album is due to the work of 
Jeremy Wall, one of the founders 
of Spyro Gyra, who produced the 
album and contributed tracks on 
Yamaha and Oberheim = syn 
thesizers. Wall's burbling, float 
ing backgrounds, as well as his 
intelligent solos, are the epitome 
of subtlety and good taste in an 
age when electronic overkill is 
the rule. 

The sound of the recording is, 
likewise, gorgeous without being 
flashy. The album was recorded 
in Spyro Gyra’s state-of-the-art 
studio, in upstate .New York, 
which is known for its fine room 
sound, and most of the cuts were 
played live to two-track digital, 
while a few recorded on 
analog multitrack and = mixed 
down to digital 

Apparently, the combination 
of a new-age production and 
Stoltzman’s name have made this 
a winner for RCA, and a second 
album, tentatively entitled Feast, 
has just been completed by the 
same team, with the addition of 
percussionist Glen Velez. Re- 


were 





less 
high 
release 


will be 
homogeneous and more 


portedly, it 


energy” than the tirst 
Given the near-pertection of this 
album, I'm not that’s the 
way to go, but Fm looking 
forward to it anvway 


sure 


— P.D.L. 


CLASSICAL 


Rossini: Overtures. Orpheus 
Chamber Orchestra. DG 415-363 
Playing time: 53 minutes 

Orpheus, a New York-based, 
conductorless, 26-member or 
chestra, produces the lithe, agile 
sound that Rossini probably had 
in mind particularly since it 
restores Rossini’s own orchestra 








tions, using corrected versions of 


the which many 


gen 
per 


trom 
additions made in later 
erations for full-orchestra 
formance have been removed 

The recording complements 
this ‘approach’ with sound that 
emphasizes brightness and clari 
ty rather than warmth or tonal 
richness. There's a nice sense of 
overall (presum 
ably from a couple of distant 
microphones) plus the 
gerated clarity and slightly thin 
etched sound that comes from 
close-miking each section of the 
orchestra. Heard 
that have a slightly mellow tonal 
balance, it sounds fine, but with 
bright speakers it all becomes a 
little too mechanical 

Anyway, it’s 
Rossini in his original clothes 
removed from and 
freshly drv-cleaned 
is a model of 
precision; if it doesn’t have the 
tonal weight of a full orchestra 
neither does it have the latter's 
congestion. You may finally de 
cide.that you'd rather hear the 
standard orchestrations, but give 
this disc a chance; it might alter 
your expectations of Ressini 
— Peter W. Mitchell 


scores 


spaciousness 


exag 


Via speakers 


good to hear 
the closet 
The plaving 


crispness and 


Mahler: 
Vienna 


Symphony No. 4. 
Philharmonic, Lorin 


Maazel conducting. CBS MK 
39072. Playing time: 61 minutes. 

This disc is a considerable 
surprise on two fronts. First, 
despite the CBS label, it does not 
sound multimiked. In fact, if you 
wanted to complain about the 
sound you might say it is too 
distantly miked, with just a few 
omnidirectional pick-ups, which 
cause the bass line to be slightly 
unclear and the rear of the 
orchestra to seem too far back 
from the front desks. It is not a 
standard, commercial sound, but 
it is a worthwhile (and rare) 
attempt to capture the acoustics 
of one of the world’s great 
concert halls, the Musikverein, in 
Vienna. Please don’t get the 
wrong impression: the sound is 
not vague and diffuse — spacious 
it certainly is, but it is also 
wonderfully clear, with every 
detail luminously in place. The 
woodwinds, which have the ma- 
jor role in this music, are especial- 
ly well exposed in the airy sound 
of this disc. 

The second surprise is Maazel 
who has always seemed a rather 
square and uninteresting conduc- 
tor. If his Mahler doesn’t quite 
equal the lilting spontaneity of 
Horenstein’s, it will do quite 
nicely until something better 
comes along. Twenty years ago a 
performance this good would 
have been acclaimed as a revel- 
ation. Happily, many conductors 
have learned Mahler's style, 
Maazel among them, and this 
disc may be a promise of good 
things to come. Two years from 
now, with any luck, there will be 
an even better Mahler Fourth on 
CD; right now there isn’t. 

— P.W.M. 


Rachmaninov: Piano Concerto 
No. 2; Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini. Cecile Licad, piano; 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Claudio Abbado conducting. CBS 
MK 38672. Playing time: 57 
minutes. 

For the past two decades CBS 
has been a record label widely 
scorned by audiophiles. It’s not 
that there weren't any good CBS 
recordings, but they were dis- 
tinctly in the minority. This was 
doubly annoying because CBS 


had so many wonderful per 
formances by superb artists 
Often those valuable per 
formances were miked and 


processed in ways that sounded 
OK on low-fi record players but 
offensive to the ear on a high- 
quality playback system. 

Lately CBS has been broad- 
ening its roster by issuing record 
ings made by independent engi- 
neers, often featuring orchestras 


that usually record for other 
labels. This CD, and a new 
recording of Strauss’s Don 


Quixote, featuring Yo-Yo Ma and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
were recorded by Jack Renner of 
Telarc with his microphones, 
preamp, and Soundstream digital 
recorder. In every practical sense 
the discs are genuine Telarc re- 
cordings and are merely being 
marketed under the CBS label. 
The performance of the 
Rachmaninov concerto is superb, 
and so is the sound. It is not 
surprising that Abbado and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
deliver sensitive, wonderfully 
nuanced playing; the unknown 
quantity here is the soloist. (Per- 
haps to offset that, the jacket 
contains only a_ biographical 
sketch of the pianist — not a 
word about Rachmaninov or his 
music.) Cecile Licad, a technical- 
ly flawless young Philippine 
pianist, brings both poetic rev- 
erie and romantic ardor to the 
solo part. Some performances 
(notably those by Richter and 
Weissenberg) generate more dra- 
matic tension than this, but I’ve 
never heard one with more 
beauty. 
— P.W.M. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 9. 
Cleveland Orchestra, Christoph 
von Dohnanyi conducting. Telarc 
CD-80120. Playing time:, 66 


minutes. 

In the story of the development 
of the compact-disc system, one 
factoid that has acquired the 
status of a legend has to do with 
why the maximum playing time 
of a CD is 75 minutes. According 
to the story, Sony's chairman 
insisted that a CD must accom- 
modate Beethoven's Ninth sym- 
phony on a single disc. But that’s 
not a very precise measure: re 
corded performances differ in 
length by at least 12 minutes. The 
longest was over 74 minutes, and 
after mighty intellectual effort 
Sony's digital engineers managed 
to stretch the CD's capacity from 
about an hour to that length 

They needn't have bothered 
There's a growing movement, 
represented by conductors such 
as Kleiber in Vienna and Ben- 
jamin Zander in Boston, to take 
seriously the metronome mark- 
ings that Beethoven specified for 
his symphonies — with the result 
that some passages go more 
quickly than in older per- 
formances. Zander, with the Bos 
ton Philharmonic and the New 
England Conservatory Youth 
Chamber Orchestra, has de- 
monstrated that Beethoven's 
markings make wonderfully 
“right” musical sense. But mak 
ing them work requires more 
than merely playing the fast 
movements faster; it also takes 
freshly rethought phrasings 

Dohnanyi's Eroica, released on 
Telarc two years ago, is the most 
Zander-like performance on disc. 
Dohnanyi’s approach to the 
Ninth, unfortunately, seems not 
as fully formed. At 66 minutes it 
is relatively quick, and one 
measure of its success is that it 
does not seem at all rushed. But it 
lacks the pointed phrasing, the 
reshaping of its drama, the struc 
tural clarity that it must have in 
order to work at this tempo. It is 
well played and very well re- 
corded, but it is not the deeply 
moving and dramatically satis- 
fying experience that the Ninth 
should be. Which is not to say 
that you shouldn't buy it; among 
current CDs I don't know of a 
pertormance that is clearly su 
perior. But this 
what I was hoping tor 


— P.W.M. 


disc isn’t quite 


The Unknown Kurt Weill, 
Teresa Stratas, soprano, with 
Richard Woitach, piano. None 
such 79019-2. Playing time: 51 
minutes, 6 seconds. 

Five years ago, | had the privi 
lege of reviewing this album (on 
vinyl) by Teresa Stratas, one of 
the great singer-actresses (or is it 
actress-singers?) of the modern 
stage. Three months ago, | had 
the privilege of hearing her per 
form live (in the otherwise un 
distinguished musica! Rays), and 
the even-more-delightful  privi 
lege of meeting her. We talked 
briefly about the album, and she 
concern 
whether it would sound as good 

digitized 

Well, she had nothing to fear 
The CD version sounds terrific 
and is happily devoid of the 
sickening noises prevalent on the 
LP, which seemed to be pressed 
on vinyl more suited for indus 


expressed some over 


trial waste. Actually, since the 
album was originally recorded 
digitally, it would have been 


evidence of gross negligence if it 
didn't sound at least as yood as 

the LP 
This album 
Weill’s unpublished 
songs, which 
Stratas by the composer's widow 
Lotte Lenya, after Lenva heard 
Stratas’s incredible performance 
in Brecht and Weill’s Mahagonny 
at the Metropolitan Opera. The 
span the 1925 
through = 1943, represent 
Weill’s collaborations (in three 
languages) with such luminaries 
as Brecht, Oscar Hammerstein II 
and Jean Cocteau. Most are high 
ly political and reflect the com- 
poser's constant struggle to main 
tain a balance between the com- 
Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 14 

mercial needs of the popular 
theater and his own need to 
write “art” music. They are 
poignant, funny, inspiring, com- 
bative, propagandistic, and often 
beautiful. 

The recording was done simply 
and appropriately in CBS's 30th 
Street Studios (which were sold 
soon afterwards), and the “de- 
serted-theater’” ambience suits 
the material perfectly. Richard 
Woitach’s accompaniment is ef- 
fective without being obtrusive. 

The only major complaint | 
have about this release is that the 
exhaustive and utterly fascinat- 
ing liner notes (all six pages of 
them) that accompanied the LP 
are absent form the CD. Granted, 
stuffing that much paper into one 
of those silly jewel boxes is no 
easy task, but without the histori- 
cal background and translations 
the notes provide, buvers of the 
CD are missing a lot. Perhaps 
Nonesuch could reprint the notes 
and make them available to 
interested customers for a dollar 
or two. It would be worth the 
investment for everyone. 

— P.D.L. 


William Tell and Other 
Favorite Overtures, Cincinnati 
Pops Orchestra, Erich Kunzel 
conducting. Telarc CD-80116. 
Playing time: 62 minutes. 

If the Cincinnati Pops has 
replaced the Boston Pops as the 
best-selling purveyor of light 
classical fare on disc, it is not 
through any inadequacy on the 
part of John Williams; it is simply 
that Kunzel’s orchestra has bene- 
fitted enormously from being re- 
corded in consistently spectacu- 
lar sound by Telarc. That isn’t a 
major selling point for string 
quartets or Mozart symphonies, 
but with pops showpieces it is a 
major advantage — all the more 
so since several of the popular 
war-horses. on this disc first be- 
came familiar as the theme music 
for the radio and TV shows of 


clear, full-bodied sound of this 
recording, you might be sur- 
prised to discover how much 
more there is to these pieces than 
what you were able to hear 
through the TV speaker. 
Happily, Kunzel doesn’t play 
this music as simply a collection 
of themes; each piece had a life of 
its own (and a context, usually in 
opera) before it became a war- 
horse, and Kunzel’s_per- 
formances remind us why these 
pieces became popular in the first 
place. Kunzel doesn’t bring to this 
repertoire quite the panache that 
Arthur Fiedler did, but he comes 
close enough. Three items on this 
disc are particularly satisfying: 
Suppé’s Poet and Peasant, 
Rossini’s William Tell (which has 
10 minutes of really poetic music 
before the Swiss cavalry charges 
in with the brass fanfare that is 
now and forever the~ Lone 
Ranger’s theme), and Reznitek’s 
Donna Diana (if you find yourself 
mentally climbing onto a dog 
sled and shouting “On King! On, 
you huskies!”, you probably 
learned this music as the theme 
from Sergeant Preston of the 
Yukon). 
— P.W.M. 


Wagner: Orchestral Excerpts 
from the “Ring” Operas. 
Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Szell conducting. CBS MYK 
36715. Playing time: 50 minutes. 

Not all of the records that CBS 
has labeled ‘Great Per- 
formances” deserve the name, 
but this one, from the glory days 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, cer- 
tainly qualifies. Szell is well 
remembered as a master of 
precision, a conductor who 


drilled his orchestra to play with . 


crackerjack accuracy. This record 
also reveals him as a- master of 
phrasing, that neglected art of 
fine tuning the timing, length, 
and emphasis of successive notes 
so that the music seems no longer 
to be a sequence of notes and 
measures but a life form with its 
own natural pulse and breathing 
rhythm. 

In the wrong hands Wagner's 
music can seem formless, mean- 


under Szell’s direction these or- 
chestral excerpts from.a 24-hour 
miniseries have a_ gripping 
emotive power and a sense of 
logical inevitability that is deeply 
satisfying. 

That's the good news. The bad 
news is that enjoyment of this 
record requires a_ willing 
suspension of disgust at its 
sound. To get a plausible sound 
from the CD, I had to turn my 
balance control to the 3-o’clock 
position, the bass to 3, and the 
treble down to 10 o'clock. Even 
after | made those adjustments, 
the Ride of the Valkyries didn’t 
have the sumptuous tonal gran- 
deur it should, the tone was 
coarse by today’s standards, and 
there was a very noticeable back- 
ground hiss. 

Of course, the recording was 
made in pre-Dolby days. (CBS 
irresponsibly failed to include 
any information on the jacket 
about the circumstances of the 
recording, omitting even its date, 
which I guess to be around 1960.) 
But RCA’s Chicago Symphony 
stereo recordings from the mid 
‘50s aren’t as hissy. The dif- 
ference, apparently, is that even 
then CBS was doing multitrack 
recording, and when eight tracks 
are mixed down to make two- 
channel stereo the noise adds up 
by about 6dB. For this CD, 
producer Andrew Kazdin went 
back to the multitrack original 
and made a new stereo mixdown 
with modern equipment to mini- 
mize the sonic losses that occur in 
such copying; apparently the 
sound just wasn’t that great on 
the original tracks. 

Nevertheless, when | play this 
disc (with the adjustments cited 
above), | soon become oblivious 
to its flaws; the sound is good 
enough to let the magic of the 
music shine through. | am grate- 
ful to Kazdin and CBS for rescu- 
ing these performances from the 
vault and making them available 
on CD. This disc should be 
required listening for young con- 
ductors who need to understand 
the difference bétween playing 
the notes and making real, hu- 
man music. 























Zeta’s GC-660 and BC-440: guitar and bass controllers 


NAMM 


Continued from page 9 

this technological development 
has caused NAMM attendees to 
lose touch with the past, there was 
one booth sporting the name of a 
company everyone thought was 


gone forever: Mellotron. The 1986 * 


Mellotron, however, which is 
made in the US, is a far cry from 
the tape-loop monstrosity that 
caused fits of apoplexy among the 
Moody Blues’ road crew. Known 
officially as the ES-2000XT, the 
new Mellotron is actually a com- 
puter system, an IBM PC clone to 
be specific, with a miniature color 


Megabyte hard-disk drives, and 
piano and typewriter keyboards, 
all built into a compact . but 
decidedly strange-looking plastic 
case. It also contains a sampler 
(which, after all, is the modern 
equivalent of a tape loop), but its 
primary purpose seems to be as a 
performance manager, with soft- 
ware that reads and stores set-up 
information from various -syn- 
thesizers, and saves..and Toads 
voice banks, MIDI routings, and 
sequences. (Roland’s MESA se- 
quencing/scoring software is part 
of the deal.) Still in the prototype 
stage, it seems to be built for speed 
and roadworthiness, but it won't 
be for everybody: the price is 
$8000, and the company hopes to 
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@ YAMAHA 


Digital Effects Without Expensive 


Side Effects. 
Rev7 Digital Reverb $949” 


The Yamaha REV7 produces a full range of accurate, easily controllable reverb simulations 
as well as many popular studio effects. Its versatility, ease of operation, and affordable 
price make it useful on stage as well as in the studio. - 









® 3() preset programs including large and small hall, vocal 
plate, gated reverb, reverse gate and several stereo effects. 

® Presets may be edited. 

® 60 user-programmable presets available. 

® Three-band semi-parametric EQ. 

® Electronically balanced XLR input and output connectors. 

® MIDI compatible. 

® Hand-held remote. 








SPX90 Digital Multi-effect Processor 


If you want highly cost-effective, extremely versitile digital sound proccessmep. vou 44990 
may not need anything more than the new SPX-90. or want anything else. - * 

Harmonizer 

Stereo Digital Delay 

Delayed Gated Reverb 

MIDI compatible 

Sampler with overdub capability 

60 user programmable prescts 

Digital Eq, Digital compression, Digital gating 

Memory trigger footswitch 

Chorusing, Flanging, Phasing 





1116 Boylston Street ~ 
Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 536-0066 
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AT CELESTION, THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 


IS THE ONLY STANDARD OF REFERENCE, 


Occasionally genuine wisdom 
about loudspeaker design emerges 
from the yearly torrent of “speaker- 
speak.” A general consensus regarding 
the goal of loudspeaker design has 
finally been achieved: to help recreate 
the musical sound stage without 
adding coloration or distortion. 

Celestion has been pursuing this SL6S Treble Unit 8kHz. } Conventional Plastic Film 
same objective for over 60 years. Lin Bid 
We refine the essential elements in Celestion’s computerized laser interferometry 

: mapping system exposes imperfections in driver 
our speakers, drivers and enclosures, performances so we can eliminate them. 
so they perform truthfully — nothing 
more, nothing less. To accomplish this, 





we rely on exclusive technology 
like the computerized 
interferometry mapping 
system that visually 
displays the behavior 
problems of typical “ 
tweeters and woofers. 
We also employ the 
most highly evolved of all 
audio test instruments — Our award-winning 
educated ears. The end ieiehtege lg 
; tweeter dome is 
result is sound stage designed to perform 
imaging which accurately without physical, 
conveys the dimension hence acoustical 
of the concert hall. pscgthaghen 
Undeterred by the steady flow of self-serving 


buzz words and conflicting absolutes, 
Celestion continues its pursuit of the music 





with the new SL OS. Like other Celestion Refinements incorporated in the 
loudspeakers, its lifelike performance shows new SL 6S include a lighter, more 
that technology is only effective when it efficient alurninum tweeter, a 
the demands of th ; redesigned woofer surround and 
SErVeS md of © MUSIC. a new, ultra-rigid bracing system 


for the low-mass enclosure. 


G(CELESTION 


Kuniholm Drive, Box 521 
Holliston, MA 01746 


Audition the SL6S at (617) 429-6706 
GOODWINS music systems 
16 Eliot St. 


Cambridge, MA 
492-1140 
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Continued from page 6 

the Matrix 3 is a three-way floor- 
standing system with an eight- 
inch woofer ($995). 

If you really don’t want cabinet 
resonances you can always 
eliminate the cabinet. Many 
audiophiles favor flat-panel 
speakers (most of which are 
technically dipole radiators) for 
this and other reasons, despite 
one major problem: dipoles have 
trouble putting out loud low bass. 
Given this history it is interesting 
to see dipolar subwoofers gaining 
acceptance. The Enigma bass 
system ($2495) is designed to go 
between a pair of Quad ESL63 
electrostatic speakers and does a 
convincing job of matching their 
tonal and imaging characteristics 
while extending useful bass to 
below 30 Hz. 

Celestion’s new System 6000 
woofers are a striking departure 
from conventional design. Each 
comprises two concentric cone- 
type woofers spaced a few inches 
apart on baffles barely 14 inches 
square. The key to getting good 
bass from dipoles is electronic 
equalization, which compensates 
for the relatively gentle 6dB/ 
octave bass rolloff inherent in the 
design. Celestion engineers, using 
computer room simulation, dis- 
covered that if their dipole is just 
the right distance from the nearest 
wall and at just the correct angle 
to it (about 60 degrees), it will 
have a bass extension of about 30 
Hz and distribution of bass energy 
within the listening area that is 
actually more even than that 
achieved with a conventional 
cabinet. 

The design is very compact for 
its performance, and incorporates 
a stand for Celestion’s small, 
high-quality SL600 monitors. It 
will also accept their less costly 
SL6s. The only problem is the 


high price, a result, in part, of the 
costly low-frequency drivers 
needed to make the design work: 
the System 6000, complete with a 
pair of SL600s, will sell in the US 
for $4920. 

Another flat-panel speaker 
with surprising bass response is 
the Amazing Loudspeaker from 
Carver Corporation. Housed in a 
striking black-lacquered trape- 
zoidal panel, each system con- 
tains two vertical ribbon mid- 
range/tweeters and six square 
flat-panel woofers driven by con- 
ventional coils. The Carvers were 
demonstrated in a room that 
bloated their already generous 
bass way out of proportion, 
chasing away many high-end 
types; Carver himself recognized 
the problem but decided to blow 
people away with the system's 
bass rather than try to correct it. 
Target date for availability of the 
Carver speaker is December 1986; 
the projected price is an 
astonishing $1500/pair. 


Money is no object 

A wealth of new speaker de- 
signs in the middle and upper 
price ranges greeted the show- 
goer. JSE Corporation's Infinite 
Slope Model 2 system, named 
after its 80-to-100dB/octave 
crossovers; comes in oak, walnut, 
or glossy black lacquer and costs 
$2100 a pair. Magnat’s 
Magnasphere Beta and Gamma, 
striking in appearance, feature 
spherical omnidirectional mid- 
range and tweeter arrays atop 
pyramidal woofer cabinets, for 
$1590 and $1990/ pair, respective- 
ly. 

Ohm Acoustics introduced its 
biggest and best-sounding 
Walsh-driver system, the Ohm 
Walsh 5. The Walsh 5's claimed 
response extends from 25 Hz, 
which it reaches easily, to 25 kHz, 
which we are too old to verify 
subjectively. The 95-pound lead- 
lined cabinets have heavy-duty 
casters and come in a variety of 

















real-wood finishes for $4800/pair. 

Roy Allison showed Allison’s 
Acoustics’ latest and best 
speaker, the Allison Ten. The 
Ten’s cabinets resemble some of 
the company’s other models in 
their triangular-prism shape, but 
each of the two faces has two 
midranges with two tweeters in 
between to help control vertical 
dispersion. 

In its semiprototypical form the 
Ten had both power-slope con- 
trols to adjust frequency balance 
and an image control, operable 
by remote, that varies the relative 
outputs of the inner and outer 
panels. One of the positions 
achieves the nearly perfect time- 
intensity trading to keep the 
stereo imaging stable from any 


Boston Acoustics’ T7830: towers of sound 


position in the room. Most impor- 
tant, though, is the Ten’s overall 
effect: it's one of those rare 
speakers that, without seeming to 
conceal anything, manages to 
sound good on a wide variety of 
material. Asked about avail- 
ability, Allison answered with his 
usual care, “The salespeople are 
saying November, so | say De- 
cember.”” The projected price is 
$4000/pair. 

The show's high-tech visuals 
award must go to the German 
MBL 100, a two-and-a-half-foot- 
tall speaker containing three 
drivers of progressively smaller 
size, each a shiny ribbed metal 
structure shaped roughly like a 
football (the American kind) 
stood on end. The upper end of 


each driver is clamped, while a 
magnet and coil assembly drives 
the lower end, pushing the sides 
outward and radiating sound 
equally in all horizontal direc- 
tions. A more conventional am- 
plified subwoofer covers the nar- 
row range from 30 Hz down to 18 
Hz. The MBL 100s are $7000 a 
pair, the subwoofer about $2000. 

The most expensive new 
speaker at the show was the 
Waveform. On the first day of the 
show, when people first started 
asking me if | had heard it, the 
price was $15,000. Two days later 
it had gone up to $17,000, and by 
the time | went to hear it inflation 
had struck again — it was up to 
$22,000. 

The Waveform is as much an 
exercise in exotic cabinetmaking 
as it is a high-fidelity transducer. 
Its trapezoidal cabinet is made of 
two-inch solid cherry with fluted 
front panels, Ceylon ebony and 
gold inlays, and a grille cloth of 
hand-woven Chinese. silk. 
Waveform’s owner hired an 
outside acoustic designer, Cana- 
dian Paul Barton (who sells 
speakers at ordinary prices 
through his own company, PSB), 
who chose a 15-inch ported 
woofer that must be driven by its 
own amplifier, plus two six-inch 
lower midrange units above and 
below a one-inch dome tweeter, 
and a ribbon supertweeter. 

The Waveforms weigh 210 
pounds apiece. Their sound at the 
show was consistently bright and 
hard, probably in part because of 
the bare-walled hotel room 
where we heard them, but 
promisingly smooth, with excep 
tional imaging and very good 
dynamics at all frequencies. In 
terms of sound the speaker does 
not seem to be in the same league 
as the Infinity and Wilson Audio 
super systems, though we will 
need another audition to be sure 
Some will like the speaker's 
appearance; all we can guarantee 
is that it looks expensive. 0 














Selling your Camera, your 
Tuba, your Easy Chair, 


your Microwave Oven? 
When you place an ad in the 


Phoenix Classified 


Its GUARANTEED | 


after you’ve bought it in advance for two consecutive 
weeks . . . we'll keep running it FREE. Not just for 
one more week, but until it works. All you have to 
do is call and and tell us to rerun your ad. Now 
that’s a guarantee. FREE until it works. 


Yes it’s true, we guarantee it. From pianos to 
parrots, the Phoenix Classifieds Section is Boston’s 
Marketplace for just about everything. 
We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, 
Roommates, or many other categories doesn’t work 





To charge your ad call 
The Boston m 


267-1234 






* The guarantee applies to most non-commercial ads for a single transaction. Mastercard, Visa, and American Express accepted. 
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RCA AUDIO-VIDEO SYSTEMS © 
SPECTACULAR 


Buy an RCA Dimensia System And Get 


A ‘1300 Dimensia VCR— 
Absolutely FREE! 


8.8% ANNUAL PERCENTAGE RATE FINANCING with NO MONEY DOWN 
Subject to credit approval through Whirlpool Acceptance Corp. 


FREE IN-HOME SET-UP 





RCA Dimensia is the 
next dimension in sight 
and sound, an intelligent 
collection of audio-video 
components operated by 
one remote control that 
can perform up to 256 
functions. And for a 
limited time, RCA has some great reasons to buy 
vod Dimensia system today —a FREE $1300 
imensia VCR to complete your system, plus 
special financing and set-up offers that make 
Dimensia easy t®own and easy to enjoy. 


You can build your Dimensia system* from these 

components: 

¢ Dimensia 26” diagonal or 40” diagonal 
Monitor-Receiver 

¢ Dimensia 50-watt or 100-watt Integrated 
Amplifier 

¢ Dimensia 50-watt AM/FM Stereo Receiver 

¢ Dimensia Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck - 

* Dimensia AM/FM Tuner 

* Dimensia Programmable Compact Disc Player 

¢ Dimensia Linear- Tracking Turntable 








~ 4" 


¢ Dimensia Programmable Front-Loading 
Linear- Tracking Turntable 
* Dimensia 3-way Video Shielded Loudspeakers 





This deluxe video recorder (Model VKT700HF) 
includes top-of-the-line features like VHS Hi-Fi 
Stereo, on-screen remote programming and 
five-head video performance. It can even be used 
to record MTS stereo broadcasts (where available) 
with an optional adapter. This $1300.00 VCR 
(manufacturer's suggested retail) is yours free 
when you step up to the state-of-the-art in home 
entertainment—RCA Dimensia. 


8.8% FINANCING ...NO MONEY DOWN 
Special factory financing to qualified buyers makes 
Dimensia as affordable as it is advanced. When 


FOR DETAILS 


BE ee | 















you buy your Dimensia system before December 
31, 1986, you get a great 8.8% rate that’s easy on 
the budget. . . with no money down at the time 

of purchase! 


FREE IN-HOME SET-UP 

A unique SystemLink™ cable makes it easy to 
set up Dimensia. During this limited time offer, 
RCA makes it even easier by providing in-home 
set-up of your system purchase—absolutely 
FREE and at your own convenience. 


*System must include a Dimensia monitor-receiver and any four 
Dimensia audio components. Ask for details 


LIMITED TIME ONLY! ALL OFFERS END 
DECEMBER 31, 1986. 


/ 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL RCA DEALER 























Compiled by Frederick Kalil 


Boston radio offers something for 
everyone, be it the sweet strings of 
classical. music, the of country 
music, or the run-of-the-mill Top 40/com- 
mercial rock that threatens to overwhelm 
all. For those who seek the unusual — 
experimental, ethnic, international — the 
college and public stations offer a variety 
of well-produced and well-thought-out 
progiamming. Classical music is 
particularly well represented — proof of 
the abundance of fine classical shows on 
the air. To help you sort through 
everything, the following listings spot- 
light live and taped concerts and special 
performances being broadcast from now 
through November. (They thin out 
toward the end because program infor- 
mation is not always available months in 
advance; this does not mean there will 
be fewer offerings.) For more details, see 
“Airwaves,” the weekly radio-listings 
column in the Phoenix 's Arts section 


. * * 


Saturday, September 27 
4:00 a.m. Passport to Per- 
formance. Alex Dimitriev conducts the 
Oslo Philharmonic in Mahler's Symphony 
No. 2 (Resurrection), with Birkeland and 
Kruse. 

9:00 a.m. (WCRB) St. Paul Chamber 
Orchestra. Eduardo Mata conducts the 
Dvo?4k Piano Concerto, with Andrés 
Schiff, Falla's Master Peter's Puppet 
Show, with Ambriz, Cértez, and Osten- 
dorf, and the Suite No. 1 from The Three- 
Cornered Hat. 

7:00 (WBUR) Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra. Kurt Sanderling conducts the 
Overture to Mozart's Don Giovanni, 
Hartmann's Concerto Funebre for Violin 
and Strings, with Theo Olof, and 
Schubert's Symphony No. 9 (Great). 
8:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Seiji Ozawa conducts Chopin's 
Piano Concerto No. 1, with Alexis 
Weissenberg, Debussy'’s Prélude a 
l'aprés-midi d'un faune, and Richard 
Strauss's Don Juan 

8:00 (WGBH) The Cantata Singers. 
From a concert recorded on March 5, 
David Hoose conducts music by Bach 
(including Cantatas Nos. 93 and 60) and 


Webern 
9:00 New Music. A per- 







formance by Boston's Musica Viva 


Sunday, September 28 

5:00 a.m. (WGBH) international Festi- 
val. Flutist Ank Muller, oboist Frank 
van Kooten, clarinettist Frans de Jong, 
bassoonist Johan Steinmann, and 
pianist Ronaid Brautigam perform mu- 
sic by Auric, Tailleferre, Milhaud, 
Durey, , and Poulenc. 

Noon ) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Pianist Alfred Brendel plays Haydn's 


Sonata No. 62 and Schubert's 
Wanderer Fantasy. 
2:00 Concert Opera 


:00 (WBUR) Boston era. 
David Stockton conducts Puccini's 
Turandot, with Keim, Freeman, and 
Hayman. 

6:00 (WICN) Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra. Lukas Foss conducts 
Bizet's L'Ariésienne Suite No. 1, 
Falla’s E/ amor brujo, with pianist Anita 
Berry, Schwartz's Chamber Concerto 
No. 1 for Contrabass, with Roger 
aes and Debussy's La mer. 

7:00 (WBUR) Bay Chamber Concerts. 
The Vermeer Quartet offers piano 
quintets by Bloch and Arensky. 
8:00 Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. From the Bratislava Festival, 
Akeo Watanabe conducts the Japan 
Philharmonic in Toyama’s Matsura, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 5 
(Emperor), with Ikuyo Kamiya, and 
Sibelius's Symphony No. 2. j 


Monday, September 29 
9:00 (WCRB) Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra. Lukas Foss conducts 
Beethoven's Leonore Overture No. 3, 
Schubert's Symphony No. 8 
(Unfinished), and Prokofiev's Alex- 
ander Nevsky, with mezzo-soprano 
Rose Marie Freni. 


Tuesday, September 30 
9:00 (WCRB) Library of s 

Music. The Beaux Arts Trio 
performs Haydn's Trio H.XV No. 10, 
Schubert's Nocturne in €E-flat, 


Rochberg's Trio, and Mendelssohn's 
Trio No. 2. 


Wednesday, October 1 
9:00 (WBRS) The Joint. “‘Worid Class 
Jazz’: David Torn. 


golesi's Stabat Mater and Mozart's 
Mass in C (Coronation). 


Thursday, October 2 

9:00 (WBRS) The Joint. A concert by 
Hot Pursuit. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Pierre Boulez conducts Stravinsky's 
Le chant du rossignol, Debussy's 
Jeux, and his own improvisations sur 
Matiarmé, with soprano Phyllis Bryn- 
Julson. 


Friday, October 3 

12:30 (WBUR) Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra. Raymond Harvey con- 
ducts Haydn's Symphony No. 102, the 
Schumann Cello Concerto, with Lestlie 
Parnas, and James's The Windhover, 
with soprano Kathryn Carleson. 

2:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Mahler's Symphony 
No. 2 (Resurrection), with soprano, 
Edith Wiens and contralto Maureen 
Forrester. 


Saturday, October 4 
4:00 a.m. (WGBH) Passport to Per- 
formance. Mariss Jansons conducts 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 2, the 
Hindemith Cello Concerto, with Paul 
Tortelier, and Respighi's Pines of 
Rome. 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Charies Dutoit con- 
ducts Schumann's Manfred Overture, 
Berg's Seven Early Songs, and 
Mahier’s Symphony No. 4, both with 
soprano Mechtild Gessendorf. 
8:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Seiji Ozawa conducts Rich- 
ard Strauss's Also sprach Zarathustra 
and Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica). 
8:00 (WGBH) Boston Camerata. ‘The 
Age of Discovery: Spanish Music of 
the Renaissance." Joe! Cohen directs 
music by Cabez6n, Morales, Victoria, 
de la Torre, Ortiz, Alonso, Narvaez, 


Vasquez, Pisador, Encina, and 
Carcares. 
9:00 (WBUR) Boston University 


School for the Arts. A performance by 








Music tn the autumn air 


A live and live-on-tape radio concert guide 


Alea iil. 

Sunday, October 5 
Noon (WCRB) Hall Tonight. 
Charles Dutoit conducts the Montreal 
Symphony in Berlioz's Aloman 
Carnival re and the Dutilleux 
Violin Concerto, with Isaac Stern. 
3:00 (WCRB) Library of ss 
Chamber Music. Violinist scar 
Shumsky and pianist Menahem Press- 
ler perform Beethoven's Violin Sonata 
No. 4 and Schubert's Rondo Brilliante. 
6:00 (WICN) Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra. See the listing for Monday. 
September 29, at 9 p.m. 
7:00 (WBUR) Bay Chamber Concerts. 
The Vermeer Quartet plays Haydn's 
‘Quartet Opus 76 No. 1, Hindemith's 
Quartet No. 3, and Mendelssohn's 
Piano Trio No. 1. 
8:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. From the Bratislava Festival, 
Oskar Danon conducts the Slovak 
Philharmonic and Choir in Cikker's 
Meditation on a Theme of Heinrich 
Schutz, the Berg Violin Concerto, with 
Josef Suk, and Prokofiev's Alexander 
Nevsky, with mezzo-soprano Dagmar 
Peckova. 
8:30 (WBUR) Mostly Mozart. Pianist 
Alicia de Larrocha plays Mozart's 
Fantasy in C minor K.475, Minuet in G, 
and Sonata No. 14, and Chopin's 
Préludes. 


Monday, October 6 
9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Riccardo Muti conducts Etler’s Con- 
certo for Wind Quintet and Orchestra, 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, with 
Viktoria Mullova, and Brahms's Sym- 
phony No. 4. 

Tuesday, October 7 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Georg Solti conducts the 
Overture to Weber's Euryanthe, 
Rochberg's Symphony No. 5. and 
Schumann's Symphony No. 2 


Wednesday, October 8 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Christopher Hogwood conducts 
Mendelssohn's Ruy Bilas Overture, 
Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 17, with 
Misha Dichter, and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 2 





9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. A concert by 
the Yeti Band. 


Thursday, October 9 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Martin Turnovsky conducts Martinu’s 
Memorial to Lidice, Novak's Dido, with 
Schmiege and Klemperer, and the 
Dvorak Piano Concerto, with Rudolf 
Firkusny. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. Live per- 
formance by the Pajama Slave 
Dancers. 


Friday, October 10 
12:30 (WBUR) Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra. Larry Hill conducts the 
Mozart Requiem (Maunder edition), 
with Armstrong, Struss, DeVoll, and 
Maddalena. 
2:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live) Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Lieberson'’s Drala, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 3, 
with Mitsuko Uchida, and Ravel's 
Valses nobles et sentimentaies and La 
valse 
9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Jahja Ling conducts 
Respighi's Ancient Airs and Dances 
Suite No. 1, Schubert's Symphony No 
5, and Dvorak's Symphony No. 8 


Saturday, October 11 
4:00 a.m. (Wi ) Passport to Per- 
formance. Esa-Pekka Salonen con- 
ducts Mahler's Songs from Ruckert, 
with soprano Bernadette Greevy, and 


Viva. “Multimedia at ART.” Program 
includes Joyce Mekeel’s Journeys of 
Remembrance and Paul Earis's 
Augenmusik. 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
y Orchestra. Charies Dutoit con- 
ducts Britten's Sinfonia da Requiem, 
Prokofiev's Piano Concerto No. 5, with 
Nikita Magaloff, and Dvorak'’s Sym- 
phony No. 7 
7:00 (WBUR) Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. Lorin Maazel conducts 
Mendelssohn's Hebrides Overture 
and Violin Concerto. with Frank Peter 
Zimmerman, and Sibelius s Symphony 
No. 1 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). See the 
listing for Friday. October 10. at2. p.m 


Sunday, October 12 

Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Armin Jordan conducts the Orchesire 
de ia Suisse Romande in Heinz 
Holliger's Tonscherben, with the com- 
poser as oboe soloist, and Ovorak's 
Symphony No. 7 

2:00 (WBUR) Boston Concert Opera. 
David Stockton conducts Jan&Cek's 
Fate 


3:00 (WCRB) Library of 
Chamber Music. The Juilliard 
Quartet, with pianist Rudolf Firkusny, 


performs Mozart's Piano Quartet No 
1, Brahms's Violin Sonata No. 3, and 
Dvorak's Piano Quartet No. 2 
6:00 (WICN) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. See the listing for Tuesday, 
October 7, at 9 p.m 
7:00 (WBUR) Bay Chamber Concerts. 
The Vermeer Quartet is featured in 
performances of Brahms's String Sex- 
tet and the Mendelssohn Octet 
8:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. From the 1986 Vienna Festival, 
Carlo Maria Giulini conducts the Vien- 
na Philharmonic in Haycn’s Sym- 
phony No. 99 and Bruckner’'s Sym- 
phony No. 7. 
8:30 (WBUR) Mostly Mozart. Gerard 
Schwarz leads the Mostly Mozart 
Festival Orchestra in a Mozart pro- 
ram: Overture to Lucio Silla, Piano 
oncerto No. 18, with David Bar-ilian, 
and Violin Concerto No. 3, with Nadja 
Salerno-Sonnenberg 


Monday, October 13 
9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Riccardo Muti conducts Beethoven's 
Consecration of the House Overture 
and Symphony No. 4 and Dvorak’'s 
Symphony No. 5 


Tuesday, October 14 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. James Levine conducts 
Berlioz's Damnation of Faust, with 
Rosenshein, Troyanos, Cheek, and 
Trakas 


Wednesday, October 15 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Jahja Ling conducts Druckman's 
Aureole, the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo, with Daniel Majeske, and 
Dvorak's Symphony No. 6 

9:30 (WBUR) The Joint. Live per- 
formance by Manufacture 


Thursday, October 16 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phitharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Schubert's 
Symphony No. 6 (Little) and Per- 
golesi’s Stabat Mater, with Caballé 
and Vaientini-Terrani. 

9:30 (WBUR) The Joint. A concert by 
the 11th Hour Band 


Friday, October 17 
12:30 (WBUR) Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra. David Hoose conducts 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 5 and 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 14, 


with Beverly Morgan and Sanford 
Sylvan 

2:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts excerpts from 
Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet and 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 5 
(Emperon, with Arturo Benedetti 


Michelangeili. 
_ Continued on page 22 
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ontinued from page 21 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Seiji Ozawa conducts the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, with 
Viktoria Mullova, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5. 


Saturday, October 18 
4:00 a.m. (WGBH) Passport to Per- 
formance. Jukka-Pekka Saraste leads 
the Oslo Philharmonic in Debussy’s 
Iberia, Mozart's Violin Concerto No. 3, 
and the Brahms Violin Concerto, both 
with Anne-Sophie Mutter. 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Zdefiek KoSler con- 
ducts Martinu’s Serenade for Small 
Orchestra, the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo, with Yehudi Menuhin, and three 
sections from Smetana’s Ma viast. 
2:00 (WBUR) Boston Musica Viva. 
“Basically Boston Composers.” 
Works by Stucky, Lieberson, Huggler, 
and Boykan. 
7:00 (WBUR) Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. Charles Dutoit conducts 
Mendelssohn's Auy Blas Overture, 
Schumann's Symphony No. 4, 
Prokofiev's Violin Concerto No. 2, with 
Elmar Oliveira, and Debussy's La mer. 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). See the 
listing for Friday, October 17, at 2 p.m. 


Sunday, October 19 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hail Tonight. 
Leonard Slatkin leads the St. Louis 
Symphony in Reich's Three Move- 
ments for Orchestra and the 
Schoenberg Piano Concerto, with 
Emanuel Ax. 
2:00 (WBUR) Boston University 
School for the Arts. The Muir String 
Quartet. 
3:00 (WCRB) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. Violinist Joshua Bell 
and pianist Angela Cheng perform 
Brahms's Sonatensatz in C minor, 
Fauré's Violin Sonata No. 1, the 
Chaconne from Bach's Partita No. 2, 
Luening's Opera Fantasia, Bloch’s 
Nigun, and Sarasate’s Carmen Fan- 
tasy. 
6: 00 (WICN) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. See the listing for. Tuesday, 
October 14, at 9 p.m. 
7:00 (WBUR) Bay Chamber Concerts. 
The Vermeer Quartet plays Mozart's 
Adagio and Fugue K.546, Brahms's 
Clarinet Quintet, and Weber's Clarinet 
Quintet. 
8:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. Pianist Alfred Brendel plays 
Haydn's Fantasia in C and Sonata 
H.XVI No. 34, Schumann's Symphonic 
Etudes, and Liszt's Années. de 
pélerinage, book two (Italy). 
8:30 (WBUR) Mostly Mozart. The 
Beaux Arts Trio performs Mozart's 
Piano Trio K.564, Mendelssohn's 
Piano Trio No. 1, and Beethoven's 
Piano Trio No. 6 (Archduke). 


Monday, October 20 
9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. 
James DePriest conducts Britten's 
Sinfonia da Requiem and Richard 
Strauss's Ein Heidenieben. 


Tuesday, October 21 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Erich Leinsdorf conducts a 
Beethoven program: Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3 and Symphonies No. 7 and 
8. 


Wednesday, October 22 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Yoshimi Takeda conducts the Over- 
ture to Rossinis Semiramide, 
Poulenc’s Concerto for Two Pianos, 
with Katia and Marielle Labéque, and 
Mendelssohn's Incidental Music forA 
Midsummer Night's Dream 
9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. Live per- 
formance by Bulge and Satan's War- a 
riors. 


BOB PRIEST 


Thursday, October 23 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Haydn's Sin- 
fonia Concertante in B-flat, 
Druckman's Athanor, and 
Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with Jerome Lowenthal 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. ‘World Class 
Jazz’: Leo Smith, James Emery, Mark 
Noor, and Thurman Barker 


Friday, October 24 

12:30 (WBUR) Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra. David Hoose conducts 
Schubert's Six German Dances (or- 
chestrated by Webern) and Five 
Songs, with Sanford Sylvan, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) 
2:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Britten's War Re- 
quiem, with soprano Gabriela 
Befiatkova-CApova. tenor David Ren- 
dall, and baritone Hakan Hagegard 
9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Bernard Haitink conducts 
Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 22, with 
Alicia de ‘Larrocha, and 
Shostakovich's Symphony No. 8 


Saturday, October 25 
4:00 a.m. (WGBH) Passport to Per- 
formance. Esa-Pekka Salonen leads 
the Oslo Philharmonic in Thoresen's 
Violin Concerto, with Stig Nilsson, and 
Lutoslawski's Symphony No. 3 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Moshe Atzmon con- 
ducts Mozart's Symphony No. 32, 
Rachmaninov's Ahapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini, with pianist 
Nelson Freire, and Bruckner'’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 (Romantic). 
7:00 (WBUR) Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. Charles Dutoit conducts 
Haydn's Symphony No. 83 (La pouile), 


Brahms's Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn, and Stravinsky's Le sacre du 
printemps. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). See the 
listing for Friday, October 24, at 2 p.m. 
9:00 (WBUR) Boston Musica Viva. A 
program of music by Pulitzer Prize 
winners: Anthony Payne's A Day in the 
Life of a Mayfly, Joseph Schwantner's 
Distant Runes and Incantations, and 
Stephen Albert's TreeStone. 


Sunday, October 26 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Krzysztof Penderecki leads the 
Cracow Philharmonic in a program of 
his own works: Jacob's Awakening 
and the Cello Concerto No. 2, with Yo- 
Yo Ma. 
2:00 (WBUR) Boston University 
School for the Arts. The Muir String 
Quartet. 
3:00 (WCRB) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. Clarinettist Charles 
Neidich and pianist Elena Ivanina 
perform works by Debussy, Messiaen, 
Brahms, Berg, Babbitt, and Bassi. 
6:00 (WICN) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. See the listing for Tuesday, 
October 21, at 9 p.m. 
7:00 (WBUR) Bay Chamber Concerts. 
The Vermeer Quartet plays Mozart's 
Flute Quartet in C, Janatek’s String 
Quartet No. 1 (Kreutzer), and Dvo?ak's 
String Quartet No. 14. 
8:00 (WGBH) Jazz Legacy. Sax- 
ophonist David Murray in a concert of 
three commissioned pieces dedicated 
to Lester Young. Ben Webster, and 
Paul Gonsalves. 


8:30 (WBUR) Mostly Mozart. Robert 
Shaw conducts the Mostly Mozart 
Festival Orchestra in Mozart's Mass 
K.257 (Credo), Beethoven's Choral 
Fantasy, with pianist Rudolf Firkusny, 
and Mozart's Mass in C minor (Greaf), 
all with Martin, Beer, Ourtland, and 
Opalach. 


Tuesday, October 28 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Margaret Hillis conducts 
Rorem's An American Oratorio and 
Rachmaninov's The Bells. 


Wednesday, October 29 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Yoshimi Takeda conducts lives's 
Variations on ‘‘America”’ (orchestrated 
by Schuman), Bruch’s Violin Concerto 
No. 1, with Dong Suk Kong, and 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 4. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. A concert by 
Transformer. 


Thursday, October 30 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phiinarmonic. 
Charles Dutoit conducts Copland’s 
Dance Symphony, the Barber Violin 
Concerto, with Glenn Dicterow, and the 
Ravel orchestration of Mussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition 
9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. 
formance by Extreme. 


Friday, October 31 

12:30 (WBUR) Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra. Larry Hill conducts 
Boyce’s Symphony No. 7, Britten's 
Nocturne, Grainger’s Shepherds’ Hey, 
Delius's Two Pieces for Small Or- 
chestra, and Haydn's Symphony No. 
96 (Miracle). 

2:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 


Live per- 
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Symphony Orchestra (live). Pascal 
Verrot conducts Schumann's Manfred 
Overture and Cello Concerto, with 
Jules Eskin, Schoenberg's Chamber 
Symphony No. 2, and Debussy’s La 
mer. 


Saturday, November 1 
9:00 a.m. B) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Charles Dutoit con- 
ducts Honegger’s Symphony No. 5 (Di 
tre re), Mercure’s Triptyque, Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 14, with Maria 
Joao Pires, and Richard Strauss's 
Also sprach Zarathustra. 

7:00 (WBUR) Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. Garcia Navarro conducts a 
program that includes Handel's 
Ariodante Overture and Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 1, with Emanuel 


Ax. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). See the 
listing for Friday, October 31, at 2 p.m. 


‘ 9:00 (WBUR) New Music. A per- 


formance by Collage. 


Sunday, November 2 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Robert Shaw conducts the Atlanta 
Symphony in Rorem’s String Sym- 
phony and Beethoven's Piano Con- 
certo No. 3, with Misha Dichter. 
3:00 (WCRB) Library, of Congress 
Chamber Music. The Aspen Wind 
Quintet performs music of Taffanel, 
Abrahamsen, Villa-Lobos, Zappa, and 
Rameau. 
6:00 (WICN) Chicago Symphony Or- 


chestra. See the listing for Tuesday, 
October 28, at 9 p.m. 


Sunday, November 9 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts the 
American s Orchestra in 
Diamond's Symphony No. 9. 


3:00 (WCRB) Library of nye 2 
Chamber Music. The Lydian String 


Quartet performs Berg's String 
Quartet Opus 3, Hyla’s String Quartet, 
and Beethoven's String Quartet No. 7. 
6:00 (WICN) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. See the listing for Tuesday, 
November 4, at 9 p.m. 


Tuesday, November 11 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Andrew Davis conducts the 
Four Sea interiudes from Britten's 
Peter Grimes, Beethoven's Piano 
Concerto No. 4, with Mitsuko Uchida, 
and Prokofiev's Symphony No. 5. 


Wednesday, November 12 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Christoph von Dohnanyi conducts 
Haydn's Symphony No. 64, Ravel's 
Piano Concerto for the Left Hand, with 
Gary Graffman, and Schumann's Sym- 
phony No. 2. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. 
formance by Innocence. 


Thursday, November 13 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
A Copland concert: Leonard Bernstein 
conducts Fanfare for the Common 
Man, and Zubin Mehta conducts the 
Piano Concerto, with Bennett Lerner, 
forerer ig for Orchestra, and Sym- 

phony No. 
9: 30 wens) The Joint. The Bent Men. 


Live per- 



















Tuesday, November 4 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Georg Solti conducts 
Dohnanyi's Variations on a Nursery 
Song, with pianist Andras Schiff, 
Debussy's Nocturnes, and 
Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with Schiff. 


Wednesday, November 5 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
John Williams conducts Barber's 
School for Scandal Overture, Piston’s 
The Incredible Flutist Suite, his own 
Tuba Concerto, with Ronald Bishop, 
and Gershwin's Porgy and Bess Suite. 
9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. A concert by 
the US Steel Celio Ensembie. 


Thursday, November 6 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Copland’s 
Ceremonial Fanfare and Suite from 
The Tender Land, and Orff's Carmina 
Burana, with Greenberg, Merritt, and 
Galbraith. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. To be an- 
nounced. 


Saturday, November 8 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. GyOrgy Lehel con- 
ducts Prokofiev's Symphony No. 1 
(Classical), Beethoven's Piano Con- 
certo No. 4, with Claudio Arrau, and 
Sibelius's Symphony No. 1. 
7:00 (WBUR) Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. Michael Lancaster con- 
ducts Stravinsky's Fireworks, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with Maicoim Frager, and Holst's The 
Pianets. 
9:00 ) New Music. Music from 
the MIT Experimental Music Studio. 


Friday, November 14 

2:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Hummel's Introduc- 
tion, Theme, and Variations, Chopin's 
Piano Concerto No. 2, with Alexis 
Weissenberg, and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 8. 


Saturday, November 15 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Gunther Herbig 
conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 95, 
the Stravinsky Violin Concerto and 
Ravel's Tzigane, with Salvatore Ac- 
cardo, and Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 5. 

7:00 (WBUR) Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. André Previn conducts 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 3, 
with Alicia de Larrocha, the Suite from 
Janatek's The Cunning Little Vixen, 
and Saint-Saéns's Symphony No. 3 
(Organ), with Prattis Jennings. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Hummel's introduc- 
tion, Theme, and Variatiors, 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 8, and 
Chopin's Variations on ‘‘La ci darem la 
mano,’ Fantasy on Polish. Airs, and 
Krakowiak, with pianist Alexis 
Weissenberg 

9:00 (WBUR) New Music. A per- 
formance by Collage 


Sunday, November 16 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Earl Wild plays Liszt: Ballade No. 2, 
Sonnetto dei Petrarca No. 47, and the 
Dante Sonata. 

3:00 (WCRB) Library of na tene 
Chamber ‘Music. The Vienna Stri 
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. 6:00 (WICN) Chicago S 


Sextet performs works of Boccherini, 
Korngold, and’Brahms. 
6:00 (WICN) Chicago » Symphony Or- 
chestra. See the listing for Tuesday, 
November 11, at 9 p.m. 

Monday, November 17 
9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia 
Dennis Russell Davies conducts 
McPhee’s Tabu Tabuhan, Ravel's 
Piano Concerto for the Left Hand, with 
Marc-André Hamlin, and act three 
from Puccini’s Madama Butterfly, with 
Arroyo, Love, and Wolansky. 


ais Pane ag q te geen 18 

:00 (WCR ymphony Or- 
chestra. Ra Leppard conducts 
Chabrier's Suite pastorale, Bart6k's 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Per- 
cussion, with Anthony and Joseph 
Paratore, and Bizet's Symphony in C. 


Wednesday, November 19 
9:00 (WCRB) veland Orchestra. 
Christoph von Dohnanyi coriducts the 
Overture from Smetana's The 
Bartered- Bride; Prokofiev's Violin 
Concerto No. 2, with Dmitry 
Somigveweny. and Dvorak'’s Symphony 

oO. 7. 


9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. Live per- 
formance by Children of Paradise. 


Thursday, November 20 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts the Elgar Cello 
Concerto, with Yo-Yo Ma, and 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 4 
(Romantic). 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. “World Class 
Jazz": Ken Mcintyre. 


Friday, November 21 
2:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Haydn's Symphony 
No. 100 (Military) and Mahler's Sym- 
phony No. 5. 


Saturday, November 22 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Gunther Herbig 
conducts Schoenberg's Verk/arte 
Nacht, Richard Strauss'’s Four Last 


Songs, with Susan Dunn, and 
Schumann's Symphony No. 3 
(Rhenish). 


8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Sym y Orchestra (live). See the 
listing for Friday, November 21, at 2 
p.m. 


Sunday, November 23 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Lorin Maazel conducts the Vienna 
Philharmonic in Haydn's Symphony 
No. 2 and Richard Strauss's Don Juan. 
6:00 (WICN) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. See the listing for Tuesday, 
November 18, at 9 p.m. 


Monday, November 24 
9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Riccardo Muti conducts Fauré's 
Peliéas et Mélisande ‘Suite, 
Stravinsky's Firebird Suite, ‘and 
Brahms's Symphony No. 4. 


Tuesday, November 25 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Michael Tilson Thomas con- 
ducts Ives's The Unanswered Ques- 
tion and Central Park in the Dark, 
Mozart's Violin Concerto No. 5, with 
Young Uck Kim, and Tchaikovsky's 
Suite No. 1. 


Wednesday, November 26 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Christoph von Dohnanyi conducts 
Lehar's The Merry Widow. with Silja, 
Duesing, Lindsey, McCauley. Bastin, 
and Nimnicht. 


Thursday, November 27 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Crumb's A 
Haunted Landscape, Dvo?rak's 
Carnival Overture, Mozart's Sinfonia 
Concertante for Oboe, Clarinet, 
Bassoon, Horn, and Strings, Ravel's 
Daphnis et Chioé Suite No. 2, and the 
Overture to Verdi's La forza del 
destino. 


Friday, November 28 

2:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). Dennis 
Russell Davies conducts Reger's 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme of 
Hiller, Thomson's Three Pieces for Or- 
chestra, and Mozart's Symphony No 
34. 


Saturday, November 29 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony. Orchestra. Woidemar Nelisson 
conducts Beethoven's Egmont Over- 
ture, Ravel's Piano Concerto in G, with 
Louis Lortie, and Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
phony No. 5. 

7:00 (WBUR) Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. Michael Tilson Thomas 
conducts Copland’s Orchestral Varia- 
tions, Beethoven's Piano Concerto 
No. 4, with Horacio Gutiérrez, and 
Richard Strauss's Ein Heldenieben. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). See the 
listing for Friday, November 28, at 2 


p.m. 
9:00 (WBUR) New Music. A per- 
formance by Alea Ill. 


Sunday, November 30 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Violinist Gidon Kremer and_ pianist 
Valery Afanassiev perform 
Schoenberg's Fantasy for. Violin and 
Piano and Schubert's Phantasie in C. 

ymphony Or- 
chestra. See the listing for Tuesday, 
November 25, at 9 p.m. 
























Model GMR655R 


KEYBOARD 

REMOTE CONTROL! 
AUTO PROGRAMMING! 
CABLE TUNING! 


Get a great value price on these feature-packed 

XL-100 performers! Digital remote control for 

armchair tuning convenience. With Auto Pro- 
gramming, these sets automatically 
preset all available channels into elec- 
tronic scan memory at the touch of a 
button. And these sets tune VHF/UHF 
or up to 94 cable channels.* Great fea- 

Model GMR651R tures, 3 handsome cabinet styles— 

they're values worth watching! 


*Local systems may vary; check your cable company s 
compatibility requirements. Optional signal splitter 
required to tune ultra-band cable channels 


sl ath The Leader in Home Video 


See Your Local RCA Dealer for Details. 
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This handsome furniture cabinet 
can house a variety of components. 
with room to spare for records, 
tapes and compact discs. 


| | 
GREAT DEALS ON = (—"— 
GREAT ENTERTAINMENT 
FROM THE LEADER IN HOME VIDEO! 


With RCA Digital Command Components, one remote control 
commands your RCA TV, compatible RCA VCR and complete RCA 
audio —_— And for a limited time, when you buy any combination of 
Digital Command audio/video components worth $1500.00 or more, 
ee get a deluxe audio/video cabinet to showcase your system—abso- 
utely FREE. This fine-furniture cabinet can hold a complete collection 
j of remote-compatible RCA components, including TV or Monitor- 
Receiver, Video Recorder, Stereo Receiver, Compact Disc Player, 
Audio Cassette Deck and Turntable. As an added bonus, RCA makes your system purchase 
easy to buy and easy to install with special no money down/8.8% financing and free in-home 
set-up of your entire system. 
HURRY... ALL OFFERS END DECEMBER 31, 1986. 


*Minimum system purchase of $1500.00 required to qualify-for free cabinet, financing and in-home set-up offers. 
Audio-video cabinet styling may vary due to availability from manufacturers. 








See your local RCA dealer for details 
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Phcenix 


INCLUDING COMPLETE SCHEDULE INFORMATION FOR THE 
BOSTON CELTICS, THE BOSTON BRUINS, AND THE 
NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS, PLUS SPORTS SCHEDULES 
FOR MEN’S AND WOMEN’S TEAMS AT 17 AREA COLLEGES 


PHOTO BY PETER TRAVERS 








The Right Track 
is Right Here. 


4 You may be surprised to find that one of the 
‘.:) best indoor tracks is right here at the Central. 
Branch YMCA. Our indoor, suspended banked 
cork track is lit with natural lighting andis _ 
the largest in New England — 12 laps per 
mile means you won’t get dizzy while getting 
in shape. 

You'll also find lots of other ways to stay in 
shape right here at the Central Branch YMCA 
because we have the most complete health 
and fitness facilities around including: 


¢ 25 Yard Olympic Size ¢ Universal and Free Weight ¢ Barbell Club 
Swimming Pool Equipment ¢ Nautilus Strength/Fitness 
* 6 Raquetball/Handball Courts * Boxing Room Center 
¢ 4 Squash Courts ¢ Fitness Testing and Classes ¢ Roberts Health Center 
¢ 3 Basketball Courts * Professional, Courteous Staff * Solomon Fitness Center 
* NEW - pee . 


Stop by and see for yourself. 


Central Branch \v4 eg 
316 Huntington Avenue atte on 


Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
(617) 536-7800 ext. 160, 161 



























CONTENTS 


Welcome to the 1986 edition of the Boston Phoenix Fall and Winter 
Guide to Sports. This quide contains complete schedules for the Boston 
Bruins, the Boston Celtics, and the New England Patriots, as well as 
schedule information for men's and women’s teams at 17 area colleges 

The information provided is as correct and up-to-date as possible, but 
schedules are subject to change, and you may want to make a call in 
advance. 

Thanks are due to Robin Dougherty and Penny Katz, who compiled 
these listings. This project was supervised by Phoenix supplements 
editor Vicki Hengen 

The contents of the Boston Phoenix Fall and Winter Guide to Sports 
are copyright 1986 by Media Communications Corporation and the 
Boston Phoenix Inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method 
whatsoever, is prohibited 
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Why DIMENSIA 
is the went S most advanced 
audio/video system. 
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res. Totally ir interactive. And one remote controls it all. home video 


EXPERIENCE DIMENSIA AT YOUR LOCAL RCA DEALER 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTS 


NEW ENGLAND 
PATRIOTS 





The Patriots went to the Super Bowl. Okay, so 

they lost it by five touchdowns. That just gives 

them something to shoot for this fall, right? 

Nobody ever knows what will happen to this 

team, but they're never dull. 
Home games are at Sullivan Stadium, Route 

1, Foxboro, at 1 p.m., except as noted. Tickets, 

$13 to $30. Ticket office at Sullivan Stadium 

open Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 7 p.m., 

and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. For more 

information, call 262-1776, 543-7911, or (800) 

543-1776. 

Sept. 7 — vs. Indianapolis, at 4 p.m. 

Sept. 11 — vs. New York Jets, at Giants 
Stadium, East Rutherford, NJ, at 8 p.m 

Sept. 21 — vs. Seattle 

Sept. 28 — vs. Denver, at Mile High Stadium, 
Denver, CO, at 4 p.m 

Oct. 5 — vs. Miami 

Oct. 12 — vs. New York Jets 

Oct. 19 — vs. Pittsburgh, at Three Rivers 
Stadium, Pittsburgh, PA 

Oct. 26 — vs. Buffalo, at Rich Memorial 
Stadium, Buffalo, NY 

Nov. 2 — vs. Atlanta 

Nov. 9 — vs. Indianapolis, at the Hoosier Dome, 

Indianapolis, IN 

Nov. 16 — vs. Los Angeles Rams, at Anaheim 
Coliseum, Anaheim, CA, at 4 p.m 

Nov. 23 — vs. Buffalo 

Nov. 30 — vs. New Orleans, at the Superdome, 
New Orleans, LA 

Dec. 7 — vs. Cincinnati 

Dec. 14 — vs. San Francisco 

Dec. 22 — vs. Miami, at the Orange Bowl, 
Miami, FL, at 9 p.m 


PATE SEATS SOLIDER EM EET 
BOSTON BRUINS 





The Bruins are Boston's National Hockey 
League team. Bobby Orr may be pushing pucks 
for Bay Banks now, but you can still see the 
team he played for 
Home games are at the Boston Garden, 150 
Causeway St., at North Station. Weekday 
games start at 7:35 p.m. Weekend games start 
at 7:05 p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $16.50 to 
$22, but prices may increase so call to confirm 
Tickets available at the Garden Box Office, 150 
Causeway St., Boston, 227-3206. Box office 
open Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and on Sun. and holidays from 1 to 7 p.m 
Tickets are available by mail from the Boston 
Bruins Box Office, 150 Causeway St., Boston 
02114, and can be paid for by credit card (Visa 
or MasterCard) by calling 742-0200. For more 
information, call 227-3206 
Oct. 9 — vs. Calgary 
Oct. 11 — vs. New Jersey, at Meadowlands 
Byrne Arena, East Rutherford, NJ 
Oct. 12 — vs. Hartford 
Oct. 14 — vs. Winnipeg, at Winnipeg Arena, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Oct. 16 — vs. Minnesota, at the Met Center, 
Bloomington, MN 





Oct. 22 — vs. Vancouver, at Pacific Coliseum, 
Vancouver, BC. 

Oct. 24 — vs. Edmonton, at Northland Colisée, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Oct. 26 — vs. Calgary, at Olympic Saddiedome, 
Calgary, Alberta: 

Oct. 30 — vs. Montreal. 

Nov. 1 — vs. Philadelphia, at the Spectrum, 
Philadelphia, PA 

Nov. 2 — vs. Buffalo 

Nov. 5 — vs. Buffalo, at Buffalo Memorial 
Auditorium, Buffalo, NY. ‘ 

Nov. 8 — vs. Quebec, at Colisée de Québec, 
Quebec City, Quebec. 

Nov. 12 — vs. Pittsburgh, at the Civic Arena, 
Pittsburgh 

Nov. 13 — vs. Edmonton. 

Nov. 15 — vs. New Jersey. 

Nov. 17 — vs. Montreal, at the Forum, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Nov. 19 — vs. Buffalo, at Buffalo Memorial 
Auditorium, Buffalo, NY 

Nov. 20 — vs. Montreal 

Nov. 22 — vs. St. Louis 

Nov. 24 — vs. Toronto, at Maple Leaf Gardens, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Nov. 26 — vs. Washington, at Capital Centre, 
Landover, MD 

Nov. 28 — vs. Buffalo, at Buffalo Memorial 
Auditorium, Buffalo, NY 

Nov. 29 — vs. Buffalo 

Dec. 4 — vs. Quebec 

Dec. 6 — vs. Philadelphia, at 1:15 p.m 

Dec. 7 — vs. NY Islanders 

Dec. 11 — vs. Vancouver 

Dec. 13 — vs. Montreal, at the Forum, Montreal, 
Quebec 

Dec. 14 — vs. Quebec, at Colisée de Québec, 
Quebec City, Quebec 

Dec. 18 — vs. Hartford 

Dec. 20 — vs. Chicago 

Dec. 23 — vs. Hartford, at Hartford Civic Center, 
Hartford, CT 

Dec. 27 — vs. Los Angeles, at the Forum, 
Inglewood, CA 

Dec. 30 — vs. St. Louis, at St. Louis Arena, St 
Louis, MO 

Jan. 2 — vs. New Jersey, at Meadowlands 
Byrne Arena, East Rutherford, NJ 

Jan. 3 — vs. NY Islanders, at Nassau Coliseum, 
Uniondale, NY 

Jan. 5 — vs. Montreal 

Jan. 8 — vs. Detroit 

Jan. 10 — vs. Philadelphia, at 1:15 p.m 

Jan. 12 — vs. NY Rangers 

Jan. 14 — vs. Hartford, at Hartford Civic Center, 
Hartford, CT 

Jan. 15 — vs. Hartford 

Jan. 17 — vs. Pittsburgh, at 1:15 p.m 

Jan. 20 — vs. Quebec, at Colisée de Québec, 
Quebec City, Quebec 

Jan. 22 — vs. Montreal 

Jan. 24 — vs. Calgary, at 1:15 p.m 

Jan. 26 — vs. Buffalo 

Jan. 29 — vs. Hartford 

Jan. 31 — vs. Winnipeg, at 1:15 p.m 

Feb. 1 — vs. NY Rangers. at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, NY 

Feb. 5 — vs. Pittsburgh 

Feb. 7 — vs. Toronto, at 1:15 p.m 

Feb. 8 — vs. Quebec, at 1:15 p.m 

Feb. 14 — vs. Toronto. at Maple Leaf Gardens, 
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Toronto, Ontario 

Feb. 16 — vs. Montreal, at the Forum, Montreal, 
Quebec 

Feb. 18 — vs. Buffalo, at Buffalo Memorial 
Auditorium, Buffalo, NY 

Feb. 20 — vs. Winnipeg, at Winnipeg Arena, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Feb. 21 — vs. Minnesota, at the Met Center, 
Bloomington, MN 

Feb. 25 — vs. Hartford, at Hartford Civic Center 
Hartford, CT 

Feb. 26 — vs. Quebec 

Feb. 28 — vs. Buffalo, at 1:15 p.m 

Mar. 2 — vs. Detroit 

Mar. 3 — vs. NY Islanders, at Nassau Coliseum, 
Uniondale, NY 

Mar. 5 — vs. Hartford, at Hartford Civic Center, 
Hartford, CT 

Mar. 7 — vs. Washington. at 1:15 p.m 

Mar. 11 — vs. NY Rangers, at Madison Square 
Gardens, New York, NY 

Mar. 12 — vs. St. Louis 

Mar. 14 — vs. Chicago, at 1:15 p.m 

Mar. 17 — vs. Detroit, at Joe Louis Arena 
Detroit, MI 

Mar. 19 — vs. Minnesota 

Mar. 21 — vs. Los Angeles. at 1:15pm 

Mar. 22 — vs. Washington. at Capital Centre 
Landover, MD, at 1:15 p.m 

Mar. 26 — vs. Edmonton 

Mar. 28 — vs. Vancouver, at 1:15 p.m 

Mar. 31 — vs. Quebec. at Colisée de Québec, 
Quebec City, Quebec 

Apr. 4 — vs. Montreal. at the Forum, Montreal, 
Quebec 

Apr. 5 — vs. Quebec 


BOSTON CELTICS 


The Celtics are Boston's National Basketball 
Association team. Besides their regular Boston 
Garden dates, the Celtics also play three home 
games at their “home-away-from-home’ in 
Hartford, CT 

Home games are at the Boston Garden, 150 
Causeway St., at North Station. Away games as 
noted. Games start at 7:30 pm. except as 
noted. Times listed here are Eastern Standard 
Time. Tickets, $9 to $26. Tickets are available at 
the Boston Garden Box Office, 150 Causeway 
St., Boston, 523-6050. Box office open Mon 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on Sun 
and holidays from 1 to 7 pm. Tickets for 
Hartford games, $11 to $25. Tickets for Hartford 
games available at the Hartford Civic Center 
box office, Asylum and Trumbull Sts., Hartford, 
CT, (203) 249-6333. Hartford Civic Center box 
office open Mon. through Sat., from 10 a.m. to6 





p.m 

Oct. 31 — vs. Washington, at 8 p.m 

Nov. 1 — vs. Milwaukee, at the Milwaukee 
Arena, Milwaukee, WI, at 9 p.m 

Nov. 5 — vs. Indiana 

Nov. 7 — vs. Washington, at Capital Centre 
Landover, MD, at 8 p.m 

Nov. 11 — vs. New Jersey, at the Meadowlands 
Byrne Arena, East Rutherford, NJ 

Nov. 12 — vs. Milwaukee 

Nov. 14 — vs. Chicago, at Chicago Stadium 
Chicago, IL, at 8 p.m 

Nov. 15 — vs. Detroit, at the Pontiac Silver- 

Continued on page 6 








SURPRISE TELEGRAMS 


‘“‘Boston’s Best’’ 
by Nat Segaloff 
Boston Herald 


“The Stripper” 

STRIP TEASE GRAMS 

(R) (G) 

Featuring Top Male & 
Female Entertainers & 
Dancers 

SURPRISE BELLYGRAMS 
(G) 

Mystical, Moving, 
Mesmerizing 

SINGING TELEGRAMS (G) 
Unique Costumes & Original 
Lyrics 

BALLOON GRAMS (G) 


Includes 8Y2” x 11” diploma 
Style certificate. 


eleJease 354-5000 VISA 


Tklejrams CAMBRIDGE AMEX 














Continued from page 4 
dome, Pontiac, MI 

Nov. 19 — vs. Atlanta. 

Nov. 21 — vs. Golden State 

Nov. 22 — vs. Atlanta, at the Omni Dome, 
Atlanta, GA 

Nov. 25 — vs. Philadelphia, at the Spectrum, 
Philadelphia, PA, at 8 p.m. 

Nov. 26 — vs. New York, at 8 p.m 

Nov. 28 — vs San Antonio 

Dec. 2 — vs Washington, at Hartford Civic 
Center, Hartford, CT 

Dec. 3 — vs. Denver 

Dec. 5 — vs. Philadelphia 

Dec. 6 — vs Cleveland, at the Richfield 
Coliseum Richfield, OH, at 8 p.m 

Dec 10 — vs New Jersey 

Dec. 12 — vs. Los Angeles Lakers, at 7:30 p.m 

Dec. 13 — vs. Washington, at Capital Centre. 

Landover, MD 

Dec. 16 — vs. New York. at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, NY 

Dec. 17 — vs. indiana 

Dec. 19 — vs. Philadelphia, at the Spectrum 
Philacelphia, PA 

Dec. 20 — vs. Milwaukee, at Milwaukee Arena 
Milwaukee, WI, at 9 p.m 

Dec. 26 — vs. Phoenix, at Arizona Veterans 
Memorial, Phoenix, AZ, at 10 pm 

Dec. 27 — vs. LA Clippers, at the Los Angeles 
Memorial Sports Arena, Los Angeles, CA, at 
10:30 p.m 

Dec. 29 — vs. Sacramento, at the Sacramento 
Arena, Sacramento, CA, at 10:30 p.m 

Dec. 30 — vs. Seattle, at the Kingdome. Seattle 
WA, at 10:30 p.m 

Jan. 2 — vs. Chicago 

Jan. 7 — vs. Milwaukee 

Jan. 9 — vs. Sacramento 





Jan. 10 — vs. Detroit, at the Pontiac Silverdome 
Pontiao, MI 


" Jan. 13 — vs. New Jersey. at.the Meadowlands 


Byrne Arena, East Rutherford, NJ 

Jan. 14 — vs. Dallas 

Jan. 16 — vs. Cleveland 

Jan. 18 — vs. Houston, at noon 

Jan. 19 — vs. New York. at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, NY, at 1 pm 

Jan. 21 — vs. Indiana 

Jan. 23 — vs. Atlanta 

Jan. 25 — vs. Philadelphia, at 1:30 p.m 

Jan. 27 — vs. Chicago, at Chicago Stadium 
Chicago, IL, at 8:30 p.m 

Jan. 28 — vs. Chicago 

Jan. 30 — vs. Indiana, at Market Square Arena. 
Indianapolis, IN 

Feb. 3 — vs. Atlanta, at the Omni, Atlanta, GA 
at 8 p.m 

Feb. 4 — vs. Cleveland 

Feb. 10 — vs. Denver, at McNichols Sports 
Arena, Denver, CO, at 9:30 p.m, 

Feb. 12 — vs. Golden State, at Golden State 
Coliseum, Oakland, CA, at 10:30 pm 

Feb. 13 — vs. Portland, at Memorial Coliseum 
Portland, OR, at 10 pm 

Feb. 15 — vs. LA Lakers. at the Forum 
Inglewood, CA, at 3:30 p.m 

Feb. 16 — vs. Utah, at the Salt Palace. Salt Lake 
City, UT, at 9:30 p.m 

Feb 18 — vs Dallas. at Dallas Reunion Arena 
Dallas, TX. at8 30 pm 

Feb 19 — vs. Houston. at the Houston Summit 
Houston. TX, at 8 p.m 

Feb 21 — vs. San Antonio. at the HemisFair 
Arena. San Antonio, TX. at 830 p.m 

Feb 23 — vs. New Jersey. at Hartford Civic 
Center. Hartford. CT 

Feb. 25 — vs. Portland 





Feb. 27 — vs. Atlanta at the Omni Dome 
Atlanta. GA 

Mar. 1 — vs Detroit 

Mar 4 — vs. Utah 

Mar 6 — vs LA Clippers. at Los Angeles 
Memorial Sports Arena. Los Angeles. CA 

Mar 8 — vs. Detroit. at Pontiac Silverdome. 
Pontiac. MI. at noon 

Mar. 11 — vs. Phoenix 

Mar. 13 — vs Indiana. at Market Square Arena 
Indianapolis. IN 

Mar. 15 — vs New York. at 1 pm 

Mar. 17 — vs Milwaukee. at Milwaukee Arena 
Milwaukee. WI. at 8p.m 

Mar. 18 — vs Milwaukee 

Mar. 20 — vs Seattle 


“Mar 22 — vs New Jersey. at 1 pm 


Mar 24 — vs. Cleveland. at Hartford Civic 
Center. Hartford. CT 

Mar. 26 — vs Washington. at the Capital 
Centre. Landover. MD 

Mar 27 — vs Chicago: at Chicago Stadium, 
Chicago. IL. at8 pm 

Mar 29 — vs. Philadelphia. at 1 p.m 

Mar 31 — vs. New York, at Madison Square 
Garden. New York. NY 

Apr. 1 — vs. Washington 

Apr. 3 — vs. Detroit 

Apr. 5 — vs. Philadelphia. at the Spectrum 
Philadelphia. PA. at 1 pm 

Apr. 7 — vs Cleveland. at the Richfield 
Coliseum. Richfield. OH 

Apr. 10 — vs. New Jersey. at the Meadowlands 
Byrne Arena. East Rutherford. NJ 

Apr. 12 — vs. New York. at 1 p.m 

Apr 15 — vs. Indiana. at the Market Square 
Arena. Indianapolis. IN 

Apr 17 — vs. Chicago 

Apr. 19 — vs. Atlanta. at 1 pm 








THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL mi 


: 


DIAL-A-PICK’ 


AND MEET THE PRO’S WHO SERVICE YOU! 


PAY ONLY FOR WINNERS! 
COMPUTERIZED INNOVATIVE SYSTEM 


THE NATIONS LEADING HANDICAPPERS 
ARE AVAILABLE TO YOU 
AT THE TOUCH OF A BUTTON 


TOP PICKS ONLY $10.00 
AND ONLY WHEN YOU WIN 


Weanswer 
cries for 
help from 

ties 


you know 
and cries 


from people wa @ 


i 





1-201-272-2470 


wow 
(24 HOUR SERVICE) 


1-800-842-2489 1- “0252 


(5-9 PM WEEK DAYS, 10-2 SAT. & SUN) (NEW JERSEY RESIDENTS) 
DOCUMENTED FOOTBALL RESULTS: 
1985 COLLEGE 67% PRO'S 70.5% 10 * 76% 


€ 
PM tit . 


WHERE THERE’S A NEED, THERBP’S A WAY. 


THE UNITED WAY) 


Thanks to you it works for all of us. 


K 
504 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 07033 


DIAL-A-PICK — THE “ONE PHONE CALL SERVICE” 


¢ 1986 UNITED Way 
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Baker’s S 


OUTLET of Cambridge OUTLET 
PRICES 751 Mass. Ave. 02139 PRICES 


(Across from Central Square Post Office) 


HARVARD SQUARE QUALITY 


WITHOUT HARVARD SQUARE PRICES 
¢ Mon.-Wed. 10-6; Thurs.-Fri. 10-7; Sat. 10-6 


(617) 492-8783 


coupon cannot be combined/offer expires 10/11/86 
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BASKETBALL 


Babson College. Babson competes in Division 

3 of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

and the Eastern Collegiate Athletic Conference 

Home games are at Peavey Gym, Babson 

College, Wellesley. Away games as noted 

Games start at 7:30 p.m., except as noted 

Tickets, $2. Babson students with IDs, free. Call 

239-4550 for more information 

Nov. 21 and 22 — Babson Invitational, with 
Suffolk, Emerson, Anna Maria, at 6 and 8 p.m 

Nov. 25 — vs. MIT, at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 

Dec. 2 — vs. WPI, at Worcester Institute of 
Technology, Worcester, at 8 p.m 

Dec. 8 — vs. Newport College, at Newport 
College, Newport, RI 

Dec. 10 — vs. Bridgewater’ State, at 
Bridgewater State College, Bridgewater 

Jan. 14 — vs. Plymouth State, at 7 p.m 

Jan. 16 — vs. Middlebury, at Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, VT, at 4 p.m 

Jan. 20 — USCGA. Time and location TBA 

Jan. 23 — vs. Western New England 

Jan. 24 — vs. Suffolk, at Suffolk University 


MEN 


Boston 

Jan. 27 — vs. Bowdoin, at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, ME 

Jan. 29 — vs. Brandeis, at Brandeis University 
Waltham 

Jan. 31 — vs. Bates 

Feb. 3 — vs. Clark, ai Clark University 
Worcester, at 8 p.m 

Feb. 5 — vs. Nichols 

Feb. 7 — vs. Rhode Island College 

Feb. 10 — vs. Eastern Connecticut, at Eastern 
Connecticut State College, Willimantic, CT, at 
8 p.m 

Feb. 14 — vs. Curry 

Feb. 18 — vs. Tufts, at Tufts University 
Medford, at 8 p.m 

Feb. 21 — vs. Colby, at 3 p.m 

Feb. 24 — vs. Amherst, at 8 p.m 

Feb. 26 — vs. Framingham State, at Fram 
ingham State College, Framingham 

Feb. 28 — vs. Norwich, at Norwich University 
Northfield, VT, at 3 p.m 

Bentley College. Bentley competes in the 

Northeast-8 Conference. Home games are at 

Dana Athletic Center, 450 Beaver St., Waltham 

Away games as noted. Games start at 7:30 

p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $2. Students 
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with IDs, $1. For more information, cali 891-2256 

Nov. 29 — vs. Quinnipiac 

Dec. 2 — vs. Lowell, at University of Lowell 
Lowell 

Dec. 4 — vs. Brandeis 

Dec. 6 — vs. New Hampshire College, at New 
Hampshire College, Manchester, NH 

Dec. 9 — vs. Southern Connecticut, at Southern 
Connecticut State College. New Haven, CT 

Dec. 28 and 29 — Bentley Holiday Festival. with 
LeMoyne, Bowdoin, and RP! Games at 6 and 
8pm 

Jan. 2 and 3 — Florida Tech Invitational 
Tournament, at Florida Institute of Tech 
nology, Meibourne, FL. Games at 6 and 8 p.m 

Jan. 5 — vs. St. Thomas University, St. Thomas 
FL 

Jan. 9 — vs. Bridgeport 

Jan. 12 — vs. St. Michael's 

Jan. 14 — vs. Merrimack 

Jan. 17 — vs. AIC, at American International 
College. Springfield 

Jan. 22 — vs. Stonehill 

Jan..24 — vs. Saint Anseim, at 3:30 p.m 

Jan. 26 — vs. Bryant, at Bryant College 
Smithfield, Ri 

Jan. 28 — vs. Springfield 





Jan. 31 — vs. Assumption, at Assumption 
College, Worcester 

Feb. 4 — vs. Stonehill, at Stonehill College, 
North Easton 

Feb. 7 — vs. AIC, at 3:30 p.m 

Feb: 9 — vs. Saint Amseim, at Saint Anselm 
College, Manchester, NH 

Feb. 11 — vs. Bryant 

Feb. 14 — vs. Assumption 

Feb. 17 — vs. Merrimack, at Merrimack College, 
North Andover 

Feb. 21 — vs. Springfield, at Springfield 
College, Springfield 

Feb. 24, 26, and 28 — Northeast-8 Playoffs 
Times and location TBA 

Baston College. Boston College competes in 

Division 1 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association. Home games are at Roberts 

Center, Beacon St. (at Hammond St.), Chestnut 

Hill. Away games as noted. Tickets available at 

204 Roberts Center, Beacon St., or at the gate 

Ticket office open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 

to 5 p.m. For more information, call 552-3000 

Nov. 28 — vs. Siena 

Dec. 1 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH 

Dec. 4 — vs. Harvard 

Dec. 6 — vs. Fairfield, at Fairfield University, 
Fairfield, CT 

Dec. 8 — vs. Utica College 

Dec. 11 — vs. University of Maine 

Dec. 14 — vs. Holy Cross, at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester 

18 — vs. SMU, at Japan Bowl, Tokyo, 

Japan 

Dec. 20 — vs. Georgia Tech, at Japan Bowl, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Dec. 30 — vs. Lafayette 

Jan. 6 — vs. Villanova 

Jan. 11 — vs. St. John's 

Jan. 13 — vs. Syracuse 

Jan. 17 — vs. Providence, at Providence 
College, Providence, RI 

Jan. 20 — vs. Seton Hall, at the Meadowlands, 
East Rutherford, NJ 

Jan. 24 — vs. Pittsburgh 

Jan. 27 — vs. Connecticut 

Jan. 31 — vs. Villanova, at Villanova University, 
Villanova, PA 

Feb. 3 — vs. Providence 

Feb. 6 — vs. Seton Hall 

Feb. 9 — vs. Georgetown, at Georgetown 
University, Washington, DC 

Feb. 14 — vs. Pittsburgh, at University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 

Feb. 16 — vs. UNC/Wilmington, at University of 
North Carolina, Wilmington, NC 

Feb. 21 — vs. St. John's, at St 
University, Jamaica, NY 

Feb. 24 — vs. Georgetown 

Feb. 26 — vs. UConn, at University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, CT 

Feb. 28 — vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 

Boston University. Boston University com- 

petes in Division 1 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association and the Eastern Collegiate 

Athletic Conference. North Atlantic. Home 

games are at the Walter Brown Arena. 285 

Babcock St. Boston Away games as noted 

Admission. $4. BU students with IDs, $2 Tickets 

available at the ticket office. 285 Babcock St 

353-3838. or at the George Sherman Union. 775 

Commonwealth Ave Ticket office open Mon 

through Fr from9am toS5pm 

Nov. 28 and 29 — IPTAY Tournament, at 
Clemson University, Clemson, SC. Time TBA 

Dec. 4 — vs. UMass. at University of Massachu 
setts, Amherst 

Dec. 6 — vs Salem State at 1pm 

Dec 9 — vs. UConn. at University of Connecti 
cut. Storrs, CT, at8 pm 

Dec. 11 — vs. Colgate. at Colgate University 
Hamilton, NY 

Dec 19 and 20 — Kentucky Invitational. at 
University of Kentucky. Lexington. KY 

Dec. 30 — vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse University 
Syracuse. NY 

Jan. 2 — vs. Siena, at Siena College, Loudon 


John's 





ville, NY 

Jan. 4 — vs. UVM, at University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 

Jan. 7 — vs. Maine, at 8 p.m 

Jan. 10 — vs. Hartford, at 1 p.m 

Jan. 17 — vs. Maine, at University of Maine, 
Orono, ME 

Jan. 12 — vs. Drexel, at Drexel University 
Phiiadeiphia, PA 

Jan. 24 — vs. Hartford, at Hartford Civic Center 
Hartford, CT 

Jan. 26 — vs. Colgate, at 8 p.m 

Jan. 29 — vs. Niagara, at 8 p.m 

Jan. 31 — vs. Canisius, at 1 p.m 

Feb. 3 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH 

Feb. 7 — vs. UNH, at 1 p.m 

Feb. 10 — vs. Vermont, at 8 p.m 

Feb. 14 — vs. Northeastern, at Northeastern 
University, Boston 

Feb. 19 — vs. Niagara, at Niagara University, 
Buffalo, NY 

Feb. 21 — vs. Canisius, at Canisius College. 
Buffalo, NY 

Feb. 25 — vs. Siena, at Siena College 
Loudonville, NY, at 8 p.m 

Feb. 28 — vs. Northeastern, at 1 p.m 

Brandeis University. Brandeis competes in 

Division 3 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association. Home games are at Shapiro 

Athletic Center, South St.. Waltham. Away 

games as noted. Games start at 7:30 pm 

except as noted. Tickets, $2 Students, free 

Tickets available two hours before game at 

Shapiro Athletic Center, 736-3630 

Nov. 22 — vs. Curry 

Nov. 25 — vs. Framingham State, at Fram 
ingham State College, Framingham, MA, at 8 


p.m 

Dec. 2 — vs. MIT 

Dec. 4 — vs. Bentley, at Bentley College 
Waltham, MA 

Dec. 6 — vs. Colby, at 3 p.m 

Dec. 8 — vs. Harvard, at Harvard University 
Cambridge 

Jan. 13 — vs. Wentworth, at Wentworth Institute 
of Technology, Boston, at 7 p.m 

Jan. 16 — vs. Norwich, at Norfield University 
Northfield, VT 

Jan. 17 — vs. Middlebury, at Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, VT, at 3 p.m 

Jan. 22 — vs. WPI 

Jan. 27 — vs. Willams 

Jan. 29 — vs. Babson 

Jan. 31 — vs. Clark, at Clark University 
Worcester 

Feb. 2 — vs. Suffolk 

Feb. 4 — vs. Trinity College 

Feb. 5 — vs. SMU, at Southeastern Massachu 
setts University, North Dartmouth at 8pm 

Feb. 7 — vs. Amherst 

Feb. 9 — vs. Lowell, at University of Lowell 
Lowell 

Feb. 11 — vs. Bates 

Feb. 13 — vs. Pratt, at Pratt Institute, New York 
NY, at8 p.m 

Feb. 14 — vs. NYU, at New York University, New 
York, NY, at7 p.m 

Feb. 18 — vs. Bowdoin, at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, ME 

Feb. 21 — vs. Nichols 

Feb. 24 — vs. Tufts 

Feb. 28 — vs. Salve Regina. at Salve Regina 
College. Newport, Ri, at 8 pm 

Framingham State College. Framingham 

competes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association, the Eastern Collegiate 

Athletic Conference. and in the Massachusetts 

State College Athletic Conference Home 

games are at Dwight Gymnasium, State St 

Framingham. Away games as noted. Games 

start at 8 p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $2 

Students, $1. Framingham students with IDs 

free. Tickets available at the gate For more 

information, call 626-4614 

Nov. 22 — vs. Coast Guard, at Coast Guard 
Academy. New London, CT 

Nov. 25 — vs. Brandeis 

Dec. 4 — vs. Anna Maria, at Anna Maria College 





Paxton 

Dec. 9 — vs. Rhode Isiand 

Dec. 13 — vs. SMU 

Jan. 10 — vs. Nichols, at Nichols College 
Dudley, at 1:30 p.m 

Jan. 13 — vs. North Adams State, at North 
Adams State College, North Adams, at 7:30 
p.m 

Jan. 15 — vs. Tufts, at Tufts University, 
Medford, at 8 pm 

Jan. 17 — vs. Bridgewater State 

Jan. 20 — vs. Worcester State, at Worcester 
State College, Worcester 

Jan. 24 — vs. Salem State 

Jan. 27 — vs. Fitchburg State, at Fitchburg 
State College, Fitchburg 

Jan. 29 — vs. Curry, at 730 p.m 

Jan. 31 — vs. Westfield State, at Westfieid State 
College, Westfield, at 4 p.m 

Feb. 2 — vs. Plymouth State, at Plymouth State 
College, Plymouth, at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 4 — vs. Western New England, at Western 
New England College, Springfield, at 7:30 
p.m 

Feb. 7 — vs. North Adams State, at 4 p.m 

Feb. 10 — vs. Bridgewater State, at 
Bridgewater State College, Bridgewater 

Feb. 12 — vs. Worcester State 

Feb. 14 — vs. Salem State, at Salem State 
College, Salem, at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 16 — vs. Fitchburg State 

Feb. 18 — vs. Westfield State 

Feb. 21 — vs. Suffolk, at Suffolk University, 
Suffolk, at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 26 — vs. Babson, at 730 pm 

Harvard University. Harvard plays in Division 1 

of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

and in the Ivy League. Home games are at 

Briggs Athletic Center. in the Harvard Stadium 

Complex, North Harvard St, Boston Away 

games as noted Games start at 730 pm. 

except as noted Tickets, $4. Tickets available 

at the Harvard Athletic ticket office, Harvard Hall 

B, Harvard Yard. Cambridge, 495-2211. Ticket 

office open Mon. through Fri from 9 am. to § 

pm 

Nov. 29 — vs. Lehigh, at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, PA. Dec. 1 vs. Lafayette, at 
Lafayette College, Easton, PA, at 8 p.m 

Dec. 4 — vs. Boston College, at Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill 

Dec. 6 — vs. UNH 

Dec. 8 — vs. Brandeis 

Dec. 10 — vs. Vermont, at University of 
Vermont, Burlington, VT 

Dec. 13 — vs Manhattan 

Dec 20 — vs Merrimack, at 2pm 

Dec. 22 and 23 — Met Life Classic, with USF 
Fordham. and Utah State, at University of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, CA Times TBA 

Jan 5 riu'ty Cross 

far vs Pena 

Jan 10 vs Princeton 

Jan. io — vs Dartmouth, at Dartmouth College 
Hanover, NH 

Jan 31 — vs Columbia, at 7 p.m 

Feb. 1 — vs Cornell, at7 pm 

Feb. 6 — vs Brown, at Brown University 
Providence. Ri 

Feb 7 vs Yale. at Yale University, New 
Haven. CT 

Feb 10 — vs Duke 

Feb 13— vs Princeton, at Princeton University 
Princeton, NJ. at 7 pm 

Feb 20 — vs Yale 

Feb 21 vs. Brown 

Feb. 27 vs. Cornell, at Cornell University 
Cornell, NY 

Feb. 28 — vs. Columbia 

Mar. 3 — vs Dartmouth 

Northeastern University. Northeastern com 

petes in Division 1 of the Eastern Collegiate 

Athletic Conference Home games are at 

Mathews Arena, St. Botolph St.. Boston. Away 

games as noted Games start at 730 pm 

except as noted Tickets, $4 Northeastern 

students with IDs, $2. Tickets available at the 

Northeastern athletic ticket office. 360 Hunt 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

ington Ave., Boston, or at the gate. Ticket office 

open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 7 p.m., 

and on Fn. from noon to 4 pm. For more, 

information, call 437-4700 

Nov. 28-30 — Great Alaska Shootout, with 
Louisville, NC State, Texas. Utah, Washing 
ton, lowa, University of Alaska. at University 
of Alaska. Anchorage. AK. Times TBA 

Dec. 3 —'vs. St. Joseph's 

Dec. § and 6 — Garner Classic, Jacksonville 
Syracuse, Oklahoma State. at Syracuse. NY 

Dec. 8 — vs. East Carolina, at East Carolina 
University. Greenville, NC 

Dec. 13 — vs. UMass. at 
Massachusetts. Amherst 

Dee. 26. and 27 =. Josten’s Christmas Tour 
Nament,. with Bradley, St. Joseph's. and 
LaSalle, at St. Joseph's University 
Phildeiphia, PA. Times TBA 

Jan. 2 — vs. Maine, at University of Maine 
Orono, ME, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 4 — vs. UNH. at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH, at 3 pm 

Jan. 6 — vs. Hartford. at 7.30 pm 

Jan. 10 — vs. Canisius, at 2 p.m 

Jan. 13 — vs. Hartford, at Hartford College 
Hartford, CT. at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 17 — vs. Siena, at 7:30 pm 

Jan. 22 — vs. UNH. at University of New 
Hampshire. Durham, NH, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 24 —.vs. Maine, at University of,Maine 
Orono.ME, at 2 pm , : 

Jan. 28 — vs.Vermont, at University-of Vermont.» 
Burlington, VT, at 7:30 p.m d 

Jan. 31 + vs. Niagara. at 730 pm 

Feb. 5-—-+vs. Niagara. at Niagara University 
Buffalo’ NY..at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 7 +*.vs. Canisius, at Canisius College 
Buffalo, NY. at 7:35 p.m 


University of 





Feb 9 — vs Colgate. at Colgate University 
Hamulton. NY. at 730 pm 

Feb. 14 — vs Boston University. 2 p.m 

Feb 18 — vs Colgate at 730 p.m 

Feb. 21 — vs Siena. at Siena College 
Loudonville NY. at 730 pm 

Feb 25 — vs Vermont. at 730 pm 

Feb 28 vs. Boston University: at Boston 
University. at 1 p.m 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. MIT 

competes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association and the Eastern Cdéllegiate 

Athletic Conference. Home games are at 

DuPont Gymnasium. 100 Mass Ave. Cambridge 

Away games as noted Free. For more infor 

mation. call 253.7946 

Nov 21 and 22 — Koch Tournament (at MIT) 

Nov 25 — vs Babson at 730pm 

Dec 2 Brandeis. at Brandeis University 
Waltham at 730pm 

Dec 5 and 6 — St Louis Tournament. at 
Washington University, St Louis. MO Games 
at6and8pm 

Dec. 10 vs New England College. at 7:30 
pm 

Dec 13 — vs Thomas College. at 2 pm 

Jan 10 — vs Bates. at Bates College. Lewiston 
ME al3pm 

Jan 13 vs Bowdoin. at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick. ME, at 730 pm 

Jan. 17 vs Coast Guard. at United States 
Coast Guard Academy. New London. CT. at 8 
pm 

Jan 20 — vs Salve Regina. at 7:30 pm 

Jan 22 — vs Curry. at730pm 

Jan 24 vs Nichols. at Nichols College 
Dudley at! pm 

Jan 29 — vs Wesleyan. at 730 pm 

Jan 31 vs Amherst at 2pm 

Feb 3 vs Gordon. at730pm 





Feb 5 — vs Connecticut College. at 7pm 

Feb 7 — vs Emerson at2pm 

Feb. 12 vs WPI! at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. Worcester. at 8p.m 

Feb 14 — vs Suffolk. at Suffolk University 
Boston at3pm 

Feb 16 — vs Tufts 
Medford. at 8 um 

Feb 20 — vs Pratt. at Pratt Institute. Brooklyn 
NY at8pm 

Feb 21 — vs NYU at New York University New 
York. NY. at4pm 

Suffolk University. Suffolk competes in 

Division 3 of the Eastern Collegiate Athletic 

Conference. Home games are at Cambridge 

YMCA, 829 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Games start 

at 8 p.m., except as notéd. Free. Call 723-4700 

for-more information 4 

Nov. 21 and 22.— Babson Invitational: Tour- 
nament, at Babson. College, Wellesley 
Begins on Fri. at 6 p.m 

Nov. 25 — vs. University of New England 

Nov. 29 — vs. Colby, at 2 p.m 

Dec. 2 — vs. Bridgewater, at Bridgewater State 
College, Bridgewater 

Dec. 4 — vs. SMU, at Southeastern Massachu- 
setts University, North Dartmouth 

Dec. 6 and 7 — Whaling City Tournament 
Location to be typed right in here. Times T 

Dec. 10 — vs. Merrimack, at Merrimack College; 
North Andover, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 10.— vs. Eastern Nazarene College, at 2 
p.m. 

Jan. 15 — vs. Southern Maine. * 

Jan. 17 — vs. Norwich, at Norwich -University;’ 
Northfield, VT, at 2 p.m ‘ 
Jan. 19 — vs. Nichols, at Nichols College, 
Dudley, at 7 p.m ' 
Jan. 21 — vs. Bates, at Bates College, Lewistor:, 

Continued on page 15 
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MALL SPORTS OUTFITTE 


VOW ORDER TOLL EREE IN NORTH 
(SA 1800 826-6559 


AMERICA @ EUROPE 
CANADA 1 BOO-251 0400 





CALIFORNIA 1-800-221-4821 FRANCE 19059 01525 
GEKMANY 0-130-9994 C.K. 0800 B91019 
Customer Service/International 1619 693 9340 
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Mike Mk Enroe Vest/Sweater few 
Nike McEnroe Warm-wp/ Jacket... New 
Reebok Shirt /Shorts/Warm-up... New 
Gel heedok T-Shirt 10.00 
Tacc hind Avias/Cash Shirt 3.95 
Tacchini Shorts 29.95 
Tacchini T-Shirt 
Tacc him Wilander Shirt 
Tacchini Wilander Shorts 
Tacchini Wilander Warm-up 
Tacchini Sweat Shirt/Pants 
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ALL SPORTS OUTFITTER 
11295 Camino Ruiz Bivd.. 8 #7-8, Sen Diego. CA 92126 1-619-693-9352 


White in San Diego please stop by! Cote ee 
mbjen to change. Just Cheatoen cas a — - 
ag te teehee 
handting & insurance £ . 
Add 94.00 extra for Alasha. Newall. PR. 
Canada @APO.FFOS _ ... 
Al items subject to stock on hand. 
Add $18.00 extra for overseas ais mail per racquet 


for Catatogues & to be added to our dal mat 
ig tw pismo 00 61.609 eupacate Dom exter 


personal 
for C.0.D. Add 95.00. 
Please add 4% for American Capress 
Orders. 


Nourse: (Pacific Time) 
8 am-6 pm /-3/10 am-4 pm Sunday 
SE MABLA ESPANOL 
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Humor, Hits & History 


NEW! 


Two of the most entertaining 
football videotapes ever 
created: “The Best of Football Follies” and 


on videotapes from NEL Films 


“NFL Crunch Course” has captured the 
NFL’s greatest hits and hitters in all of their 
pad-popping glory. The intensity of contact 


“NFL Crunch Course.” Specially priced at only 
$19.95 each! 

“The Best of Football Follies” is 44 
minutes of football at its funniest. Slap-stick 
action, clever parodies, coaches’ hilariously 
candid sideline comments and slow motion NFL 
action set to classical music will have viewers 
laughing again and again. 

All football fans will savor watching the 
NFL's most intimidating defenders, past and 
present, as they stalk and stop ball carriers. 


in this 43-minute tape will have fans “oohing 
and aahing.” 

At $19.95 these two terrific titles belong 
in every football fan’s permanent videotape 
collection. And don't forget, NFL Films Video- 
tapes are gifts that can be enjoyed again and 
again. 

Order now by filling out the order form 
below or call Toll Free (800) NFL-TAPE. Over 
100 different NFL videotapes are available. 
Request our free color catalog. 


ORDER TOLL FREE 
800/NFL-TAPE 
(During Office Hours) 

in NJ 609-778-1600 

ask for ext. 301 


Add $8.00/tape for overseas shipment. Add 
$1.00/tape for Mexican and Canadian ship- 
ments. Add $1.00/tape for all APO and FPO 
shipments. New Jersey residents add 

6% sales tax 





| My VCR is (check one) OVHS OBETAN | 





0 Please send me your free brochure. 


O THE BEST OF FOOTBALL FOLLIES: 
44 min. $19.95 


O NFL CRUNCH COURSE: 
43 min. $19.95 


O NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS 1985 


TEAM HIGHLIGHTS: “AFC Champions” 


(23 min.) $24.95 

Interviews with Coach Ray Berry and his 
star players John Hannah, Steve Nelson, 
Tony Eason, and Steve Grogan along 
with superb action emphasizing the 
Patriots’ three postseason road victories 
highlight this tape. 

O THE HISTORY OF PRO FOOTBALL 
(87 min.) $49.95 

An all encompassing and amusing look 
at the mighty men and magic moments 
of pro football with terrific action foot- 
age and lively interviews 

O THE SUPER BOWL CHRONICLES 
(7 hrs.) $199.99 

A three tape compilation of the 23- 
minute programs for each of the first 
18 Super Bowls. 


Check/Money Order enclosed for $ 
Charge to my credit card $ 

oO VISA oO MasterCard 0 american Express 
Credit Card Number 

Expiration Date 


Signature 
(required to fill orders) 


NAME 

ADORESS 

CciTY 

PHONE — 


Send cassette order to 
NFL FILMS VIDEO 
Dept. BP 

330 Fellowship Road 
Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 











3 SIMPLE REASONS 
WHY WE LOWER THE COST 
OF HOME COMFORT 


4 High Efficiency, Energy Saving 
Heating and Cooling Equipment 












































* Install a Bryant deluxe air conditioner and — gas next winter. Free energy is a great way to 
we will pay you back for your highest one lower your home utility costs. And only Bryant 
month’s electric bill this summer. Just send dealers have it. 

Bryant’s redemption center your highest electric For complete details . . . 
bill before December 31, 1986, then pocket the 
savings. You'll save now. And you'll save from 


now on. 
Or ... Install a Bryant Plus 90™ furnace and 

Bryant will pay you back for the highest two 

months’ home heating bills you incur thru June 

1987: Select a Formula™ furnace and’ we'll pay 


you back for your highest one month gas bill, 
same dates apply. 
In fact ... Buy both (a new air conditioner 


and a gas furnace), save on installation and let | HEATING | COOLING) 
Bryant provide free electricity this summer, free 


If that’s not enough, here’s one more reason: eal 
Easy to use consumer financing plan lets you budget your purchase 
through monthly installments. Act now and purchase a new Bryant 
furnace, and make no payments on it until Labor Day! 


For the name of your nearest participating Brvant dealer call 


1-800-HOT-SALE 


*Heat Pump Model 544 or 545 also qualify for one month's free electricity. Atr conditioner Model 507, 568 or 509 must be 
purchased and installed before August 15, 1986. Furnace Model 398, 395, dr 376 or heat pump must be purchased and installed 
before January 31, 1987. Residential applications only 














Support the museum 
that supports 
New England’s 
sports history. 


Join with Dave Cowens, Sports Museum President and 
give to the New England Sports Museum. 


The New England Sports Museum is a non-profit organization dedicated to the 
collection, preservation, display and promotion of New England's sports heritage. 
The museum began in 1978 and is currently located at the Herter Center along the 
Charles River. We are planning to expand the museum to include a new location in 
the downtown Boston area. The new location will house multi-media exhibits, inter- 
active displays, and a theater. 


But we need your help to make this dream a reality. Please make a tax-deductible* 
contribution to the New England Sports Museum. Support the museum that 
supports New England's sports history. 





Yes! | want to support the New England Sports Museum. Enclosed is my tax- 
deductible* contribution of: 


1) $10 0 $25 
ES 


So, SRE I IES ATE CLE ONE 
STRATOS A F eibdatndeekconpsiotini.1 A eens 


C) $50 0 $100 O$ 


“Sports Museums Inc is a non-profit educational organization Please consult 





Mail your donation to: 
The New England Sports Museum, 1175 Soldier's Field Road, Boston, MA 02134 





PROWOND 


CAMCORDER &, 


It’s a deluxe color 
camera and VHS 
video recorder... . all 
in one compact unit! 


The easy way to make home movies. 


Introducing RCAs newest ProWonder. © Tubeless Solid State design— 
It's a VHS video recorder and MOS circuit provides a power 
camera all in one! No special tapes efficient, rugged design with high 
needed—this camcorder uses reliability. 


standard VHS cassettes. e New 2-hour battery = i @) L| BD ST wwis ; 


e Full VHS compatibility—uses included—built-in and 


standard VHS cassettes. rechargeable, with AC/DC . ) 'D) ESIG N! 


e Playback and recording 
=. versatility—review tapes through ¢ Deluxe built-in features— 
‘Wiewlinder, VCR, monitor or TV— includes microphone, auto focus, 
d¥#ecord from VCR or monitor.” tape counter, power zoom lens, 
tape time remaining indicator and 
more. 


e Deluxe accessories included— 
2-hour battery, AC adapter, 


audio/video playback cable, N : : Camcorder Case 


TV playback adapter, more. \ 
*Optional input connector and \ Get this deluxe Carrying Case 
cable required for external video SSS FREE with the purchase of 
d SSS 
— Pro Wonder Model CMR300. 
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ME, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 24 — vs. Babson, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 27 — vs. Newport 

Jan. 29 — vs. Fitchburg State 

Jan. 31 — vs. Tufts, at Tufts University, 
Medford 

Feb. 2 — vs. Brandeis, at Brandeis University, 
Waltham, at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 4 — vs. Plymouth State College 

Feb. 11 — vs. Clark, at Clark University 
Worcester 

Feb. 14 — vs. MIT, at3 p.m 

Feb. 16 — vs. Trinity, at Trinity College 
Hartford, CT. Time TBA 

Feb. 19 — vs. Rhode Island, at Rhode Island 
College, Providence. RI 

Feb. 21 — vs. Framingham State. at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 25 — WPI 

Tufts University. Tufts competes in Division 3 

of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

Home games are at Cousens Gym. College 

Ave, Medford. Away games as noted. Games 

start at 8 p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $2 

Tickets available at the gate 

Nov. 25 — vs. Curry 

Nov. 28 — vs. Colby 

Nov. 29 -- vs Bowdoin 

Dec. 12 — vs. Bates. at Bates College 


Lewiston. ME. at 530 p.m 
Dec. 5 and 6 — Tufts Invitational. at 6 and 8 pm 
Jan 15 — vs Framingham State 
Jan. 17 — vs. New England College, at New 
England College. Henniker. ME. at 7 pm 
Jan 20 — vs Eastern Nazarene 
Jan. 24 — vs Trinity. at Trinity College. Hartford 
CT 


Jan. 27 — vs. St. Michaels. at St Michaels 
College. Winooski. VT. at 730 pm 

Jan. 31 — vs. Suffolk 

Feb. 2 — vs. Northeastern. at Northeastern 
University. Boston. at 730 pm 

Feb. 4 — vs. Amherst. at Amherst College 
Amherst 

Feb. 7 — vs. WPI. al Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. Worcester 

Feb. 12 — vs. UMass/Boston 

Feb. 14 — vs Williams 

Feb. 16 — vs. MIT 

Feb. 18 — vs Babson 

Feb. 21 — vs. Clark 

Feb. 24 — vs. Brandeis. at Brandeis University 
Waltham. at 7:30 pm 

Feb. 26 — vs Wesleyan. at Wesleyan Univer 
sity, Middietown. CT 

University of Massachusetts/Boston. UMass 

competes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association Home games are at the 

Catherine Forbes Clark Athletic Center. Mor- 

nssey Blvd.. Boston. Away games as noted 

Games start at 730 pm. except as noted 

Tickets. $2. Students with IDs $1 Tickets 

available al the door 

Nov. 21 — vs St Michael's. at St. Michael's 
College. Winooski. VT 

Nov. 28 and 29 — Harbor Invitational Tour 

- nament. Location and times TBA 

Dec 2 — vs Salem State. at Salem State 
College. Salem. at 8 p.m 

Dec 6 — vs Clark. at Clark University 
Worcester. at 8pm 

Dec 9 — vs. Plymouth State. at Plymouth State 
Plymouth 

Dec 11 — vs Southern Maine at University of 
Southern Maine. Gorham. ME 

Dec. 13 — vs Rhode Island College 

Dec. 29 and 30 — Staten Island Tournament 
Location and times TBA 

Jan. 6 — vs. Fitchburg State 

Jan 13 — vs Eastern Connecticut. at Eastern 
Connecticut State College Willimantic CT 

Jan. 15 — vs Bridgewater State 

Jan 24 — vs SMU at Southeastern Massachu 
setts University. North Dartmouth at 8 pm 

Jan 26 — vs New York Tech 

Jan 28 -- vs Franklin Pierce at Franklin Prerce 
College. Rindge NH 

Jan 31 vs Southern Maine 


Feb 4 vs St Josephs at St Joseph's 





College. North Windham. ME 
Feb 7 — vs Eastern Connecticut 
Feb 10 — vs SMU 
Feb. 12 — vs Tufts. at Tufts University 
Medford. at 8pm 
Feb 14 — vs SUNY/Old Westbury 
Feb. 18 — vs Plymouth State 
Feb. 21 — vs Rhode Island College. at Rhode 
Island College. Providence. Ri 
Worcester State College. Worcester State 
competes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association Home games are at 
Worcester State Athletic Gym, 486 Chandler St 
Worcester Away games as noted Games start 
at8pm. except as noted Free 


Nov 22 — vs Anna Marna. at Anna Maria. 


College. Paxton 

Nov 29 — vs Amherst. at 7 pm 

Dec. 1 — vs Curry. at Curry College. Milton, at 
730 pm 

Dec 3 — vs Eastern Connecticut 

Dec 10 — vs Nichols at 730 pm 

Jan 7 vs. Assumption. at Assumption 
College. Worcester. at 7 30 pm 

Jan 10 — vs SMU. at Southeastern Massachu 
setts University. North Dartmouth 

Jan. 15 vs. WPI at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. Worcester 

Jan 20 — vs Framingham State 

Jan. 22 vs Nichols. at Nichols College 
Dudley. at 7 pm 

Jan. 24 — vs North Adams State 

Jan 27 — vs. Bndgewater State 

Feb 3 — vs Salem State 

Feb 7 — vs. Fitchburg State. at Fitchburg State 
College. Fitchburg 

Feb 10 — vs Westfield State 

Feb 12 — vs Framingham State at Fram 
ingham State College. Framingham 

Feb 14 — vs North Adams State at North 
Adams State College. North Adams. at 7 30 
pm 

Feb. 16 — vs Bridgewater State 

Feb 20 — vs Salem State at Salem State 
College Salem 


FOOTBALL 


Bentley . Bentley competes in the New 

England Collegiate Football Conférence. Home 

games are at Bentley Athletic Field, 450 Beaver 

St., Waltham. Away games as noted. Games 

start at 1 p.m. except as noted. Tickets, $2 

Students with IDs, $1. For more information, call 

891-2256 

Sept. 12 — vs. Assumption, at 7 p.m 

Sept. 20 — vs. Stonehill, at Stonehill College 
North Easton, at 1:30 p.m 

Oct. 4 — vs. UMass/Boston 

Oct. 11 — vs. Providence, at Providence 
College, Providence, Ri 

Oct. 18 — vs MIT 

Oct. 25 — vs. SMU, at Southeastern Massachu 
setts University, North Dartmouth 

Nov. 1 — vs. Merrimack 

Nov. 8 — vs. Roger Williams, at Roger Williams 
College, Providence, Ri 

Boston . Boston College competes in 

Division 1 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association Home games are at Alumni 

Stadium, Beacon St. (at Hammond St) 

Chestnut Hill. Away games as noted. Home 

games start at 1:30 p.m. Tickets, $15 Tickets 

available at 204 Roberts Center, Beacon St. or 

at the gate. Ticket office open Mon. through Fri 

from 9 am. to 5 p.m. For more information, cail 

552-3000. 

Sept. 6 — vs. Rutgers 

Sept. 13 — vs. Cal/Berkeley 

Sept. 20 — vs. Penn State 

Oct. 4 — vs. SMU, at Southeastern Massachu 
setts University, North Dartmouth, MA 

Oct. 11 — vs Maryland, at University of 
Maryland, College Park, MD 

Oct 18 — vs. Louisville 

Oct 25 — vs. West Virginia, at University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown, WV 

Nov. 1 — vs. Army. at the United States Military 








Academy, West Point, NY 
Nov. 8 — vs. Temple, at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, PA 
Nov. 15 — vs. Syracuse 
Nov. 22 — vs Holy Cross, at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester 
Boston . Boston University com- 
petes in Division 1AA of the Yankee Conference 
Home games are at Nickerson Field, Gaffney St 
(at Commonwealth Ave), Boston. Away games 
as noted. Games start at 1:30 p.m., except as 
noted. Tickets, $7. Children, $3.50. BU students 
with IDs, $2. Tickets availiable at the ticket office, 
285 Babcock St., 353-3838, or at the George 
Sherman Union, 775 Commonwealth Ave. Ticket 
office open Mon. through Fn. from 9 a.m. to § 


p.m 

Sept. 6 — vs. Delaware State 

Sept. 13 — vs. Wake Forest, at Wake Forest 
University, Winston-Salem, NC 

Sept. 20 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH 

Sept. 25 — vs. Maine, at 8p.m 

Oct. 4 — vs. Richmond, at University of 
Richmond, Richmond, VA 

Oct. 18 — vs. URI 

Oct. 25 — vs. UMass/Ambherst 

Nov. 1 — vs. UConn, at University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, CT 

Nov. 8 — vs. Colgate 

Nov. 22 — vs. Delaware 

Brown University. Brown competes in Division 

1AA of the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 

tion Home games are at Brown Stadium. 

Elmgrove Ave. (at Session St.), Providence, Ri 

Away games as noted. Games start at 1:30 

p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $10. Children 

under 15, half price. Tickets available at the 

ticket office, Marvel Gym, Elmgrove Ave, (401) 

863-2773, or at the gate. Ticket office open Mon 

through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m 

Sept 20 — vs Yale 

Sept 27 — vs URI, at University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, Ri 

Oct. 4 — vs. Princeton, at Princeton University, 

Princeton, NJ. at 1 pm 

Oct. 11 — vs. Penn 

Oct 18 — vs Cornell. at Corneil University 
Ithaca, NY. at} pm 

Oct. 25 — vs. Holy Cross 

Nov. 1 — vs. Harvard, at Harvard University 
Cambridge 

Nov. 8 — vs Coigate, at 1pm 

Nov 15 — vs Dartmouth. at 1pm 

Nov. 22 — vs. Columbia, at Columbia University 
New York. NY, at 1 pm 

Framingham State College. Framingham 

State competes in the New Engiand Footbali 

Conference Home games are at Maple Street 

Field, Maple St.. adjacent to campus. Fram- 

ingham Away games as noted. Games start at 

1 pm. except as noted Free For more 

information, call 620-1220. ext. 225 

Sept 12 — vs Nichols at Nichols College 
Dudiey, at 7 pm 

Sept 20 — vs Worcester State 

Sept. 27 — vs. Mass Maritime. at Massachu 
setts Maritime Academy. Buzzards Bay 

Oct 4 — vs Curry 

Oct 11 — vs Maine Maritime 

Oct 18 — vs Fitchburg State at Fitchburg 
State College. Fitchburg 

Oct. 25 — vs Lowell 

Nov. 1 — vs. Western New England. at Western 
New England College. Springheid 

Nov. 8 — vs. Westfield State 

Nov 15 — vs. Bridgewater State 

Harvard University. Harvard competes in the 

Ivy League and also in Division 1AA of the 

National Collegiate Athletic Association. Home 

games are at Harvard Stadium. North Harvard 

St.. Boston. Away games as noted Games start 

at 1.30pm. except as noted Tickets. $4 50 to 

$20 Tickets availabie at Harvard Athletic Ticket 

Office. Harvard Hall B. Harvard Yard. Cam: 

bridge, 495-2211 Ticket office open Mon 

through Fn from9am toS5pm 

Sept 20 — vs Columbia 

Continued on page 16 
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Sept. 27 — vs. Holy Cross 

Oct. 4 — vs. William and Mary, at College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, VA 

Oct. 11 — vs. Cornell, at 1 p.m 

Oct. 18 — vs. Dartmouth, at Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, NH 

Oct. 25 — vs. Princeton, at Princeton University. 
Princeton, NJ, at 1 p.m 

Nov. 1 — vs. Brown 

Nov. 8 — vs. UMass 

Nov. 15 — vs. Penn, at University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, PA, at 1 p.m 

Nov. 22 — vs. Yale, at 1 p.m 

Holy Cross College. Holy Cross competes in 

Division 1AA of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association. Home games are at Fitton Field, on 

campus, Worcester. Away games as noted 

Games start at 1:30 p.m. except as noted 

Tickets, $4 to $8. Tickets available at the Field 

House, College St., 793-2581, or at the gate 

Field House is open Mon. through Fri. from 9 

a.m. to5p.m 

Sept. 13 — vs. Lehigh 

Sept. 20 — vs. Lafayette, at Lafayette College 
Easton, PA 

Sept. 27 — vs. Harvard, at Harvard University 
Cambridge 

Oct. 4 — vs. Colgate, at Colgate University 
Hamilton, NY 

Oct. 11 — vs. Dartmouth 

Oct. 18 — vs. Army, at United States Military 
Academy, West Point, NY, at 2 p.m 

Oct. 25 — vs. Brown, at Brown University, 
Providence, RI 

Nov. 1 — vs. UMass 

Nov. 8 — vs. Bucknell 

Nov. 15 — vs. William and Mary, at College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, VA 

Nov. 22 — vs. Boston College, at 1 p.m 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. MIT 

competes in the National Collegiate Football 





Association. Home games are at the Steinbren- 
ner Stadium, Vassar St. (off Massachusetts 
Ave.), Cambridge. Away games as noted 
Games start at 1 p.m., except as noted. Free 
For more information, call the Department of 
Athletics, 253-7946. 
Sept. 6 — vs. Western New England. at Western 
New England College. Springfield. at noon 
Sept. 13 — vs. UMass/Boston. at University of 
Massachusetts. Boston, at 11:30 am 

Sept. 20 — vs. Providence 

Sept. 27 — vs. Roger Williams, at Roger 
Williams College. Bristol, Ri 

Oct. 4 — vs. Merrimack 

Oct. 18 — vs. Bentley. at Bentley College. 
Waltham 

Oct. 25 — vs. Assumption 

Nov. 1 — vs. SMU. at Southeastern Massachu- 
setts University, North Dartmouth. Time TBA 

Nov. 8 — vs. Stonehill 

Northeastern University. Northeastern com- 

petes in Division 1 of the Eastern Collegiate 

Athletic Conference. Home games are at Parson 

Field, Kent St.. Brookline) Away games as 

noted. Games start at 1 p.m.. except as noted 

Free. For more information. call the Department 

of Athletics, 253-7946 

Sept. 13 — vs The Citadel. at The Citadel 
Charlestown. SC, at 7:30 p.m 

Sept. 20 — vs. Youngstown State 

Sept. 27 — vs. UMass/Amherst. at University of 
Massachusetts. Amherst 

Oct. 4 — vs. Lehigh. at Lehigh University. 
Bethlehem, PA 

Oct. 11 — vs. Maine. at University of Maine. 
Orono. ME 

Oct. 18 — vs. UConn 

Oct. 25 — vs. UNH 

Nov. 1 — vs. James Madison 

Nov. 15 — vs. Delaware State. at Delaware 
State College. Dover 

Nov. 22 — vs. URI 





Tufts University. Tufts competes in Division 3 

of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

Home games are at Ellis Oval. College Ave. (at 

Powder House Bivd.). Medford Away games as 

noted. Games start at 1:30 pm.. except as 

noted. Reserved tickets. $4. General admission. 

$3. Tickets available at the athletic office. 

Cousens Gym. College Ave. Medford. 

381-3232. Athletic office open Mon. through Fri 

from9am to5p.m 

Sept 20 — vs. Wesleyan. at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown. CT 

Sept. 27 — vs. WPI. at2 p.m 

Oct. 4 — vs. Bowdoin 

Oct. 11 — vs. Trinity. at Trinity College. Hartford 
CT 

Oct 18 — vs Williams. at 2pm 

Oct. 25 — vs Amherst. at Amherst College. 
Amherst 

Nov. 1 — vs. Colby. at Colby College. Waterville. 
ME. at 1pm 

Nov. 8 — vs. Bates 

Worcester State College. Worcester State 

competes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association Home games are at 

Worcester State Athletic Field. 486 Chandler 

St.. Worcester. Away games as noted. Games 

start at 1 pm. except as noted. Free 

Sept 13 — vs Maine Maritime 

Sept. 20 — vs. Framingham State. at Fram- 
ingham State College. Framingham 

Sept. 27 — vs. Western New England 

Oct. 3 — vs. Westfield State. at Westfield State 
College. Westfield. at 7 pm 

Oct. 11 — vs. Nichols State 

Oct 18 — vs Plymouth State. at Plymouth State 
College. Plymouth 

Oct. 25 — vs. Mass Maritime 

Nov 1 — vs. Bridgewater State. at Bridgewater 
State Collge. Bridgewater 

Nov 15 — vs. Fitchburg State. at Fitchburg 
State College Fitchburg 





MAKE THE RIGHT CHOICE! 


ATLANTIC CITY SPORTS 
FOR THE 
1986-87 FOOTBALL SEASON 


WHY ARE WE THE 
RIGHT CHOICE? 





* Full line of parts and 
accessories : 

¢ Excellent repair service 

* Teaching & work space 
available at hourly rates 

¢ Learn to fix your own 
bicycle 


MASS. AVE. MARY ARO BOUAAE 








1985 PLAYS OF THE WEEK DOCUMENTED 
AT AN AMAZING 15-5 75% 


CALL 1-800-842-2489 


PICK THE REPRESENTATIVE OF YOUR CHOICE 
FOR YOUR 1st FREE GAME. 


4 
zm 


2 \\ tee 
J.R. fe) RY 
CALL NOW! 
1-800-842-2489 1-800-433-0252 


(IN NEW JERSEY) 


1-201-272-2470 


(24 HOUR SERVICE) 
Atiantic City Sports 
Western Union 
Kenitworth, NJ 07033 


Mastercard 
and VISA 
Accepted 


Atiantic City Sports, Inc. 
P.O. Box 611 
“Springfield, NJ 07081 
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Open 7 days a week 
CAMBRIDGE, 351 BROADWAY, 868-3392 














They re members of the 
National Guard and Reserve and 
they make up one-third of our 
nabon s defense 

Their being fully trained and 
ready Could make the difference 
between our being a strong 
secure nation or not So when 
some of the people who work for 
you ask for time off to train to keep 
our defenses strong give them that 
time Even when they re out of the 
othice they re still working for you 

If you re an employer and want 
more information. write Employer 
Support. PO Drawer 9660 
Arlington. VA 22209-0660 Or call 
1-800-336-4590 In Virginia and 
Guam cali collect 
202-696-5307 

tnt Ovane ame Se aenee 


Protec | them future while they protect yours 














HOCKEY 





Babson College. Babson competes in Division 

3 of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

and the Eastern Collegiate Athletic Conference 

Home games are at Babson Recreational Center 

Rink, Great Flain Ave., Wellesley. Away games 

as noted. Games start at 7:30 p.m. except as 

noted. Admission, $2. Babson students with 

IDs, free. For information, call 239-4550 

Oct. 31 — vs. RPI, at Rennselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, NY 

Nov. 1 — vs. Union, at 
Schenectady, NY 

Nov. 7 — Cardinal Classic. Time and location 
TBA 

Nov. 8 — vs. Oswego and Merrimack. Times 
TBA 

Nov. 10 — vs. Framingham State, at Fram- 
nue State College, Framingham, at 7 p.m 

Nov. 18 — vs. Salem State, at Salem State 
College, Salem 

Nov. 22 — vs. Norwich, at Norwich University 
Northfield, VT, at2 p.m 

Nov. 25 — vs. Westfield State, at 7 p.m 

Nov. 29 — vs. Bowdoin, at 3:30 p.m 

Dec. 2 — vs. UMass/Boston, at 7 p.m 

Dec. 4 — vs. UConn, at 7 p.m 

Dec. 10 — vs. Holy Cross, at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, at 7 p.m 

Jan. 10 — vs. Middlebury, at 3:30 p.m 

Jan. 15 — vs. Amherst, at Amherst College, 
Amherst, at 8:30 p.m 

Jan. 17 — -vs. Middlebury, at Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, VT 

Jan. 20 — vs. AIC, at 7 p.m 

Jan. 24 — vs. St. Anseim's, at 3:30 p.m 

Jan. 31 — vs. New England College, at New 
England College, Henniker, NH 

Feb. 3 — vs. UMass/Boston, at University of 
Massachusetts, Boston 


Union College, 





Feb. 7 — vs. AIC, at American International 
College, Springfield, at 7:15 p.m 

Feb. 10 — vs. Holy Cross, at 7 p.m 

Feb. 13 — vs. Bowdoin, at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, ME, at 7 p.m 

Feb..14 — vs. Colby, at Colby College 
Waterville, ME, at 3 p.m 

Feb. 17 — vs. Williams, at Willams College 
Williamstown 

Feb. 22 — vs. New England College, at 4:45 


p.m 
Bentley College. Bentley College competes in 
Division 3 of the Eastern Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Home games are at Watertown 
Skating Rink, Paramount Rd., Watertown. Away 
games as noted. Games start at 8 p.m., except 
as noted. Tickets, $3. Students with IDs, $2 
Tickets available at the door. For more infor 
mation, call 891-2256 
Nov. 12 — vs. Curry, at Curry College, Milton, at 

8:30 p.m 
Nov. 15 — vs. Stonehill 
Nov. 18 — vs. Roger Williams, at Roger Williams 

College, Providence, RI 
Nov. 22 — vs. Assumption 
Nov. 29 — vs. Tufts 
Dec. 6 — vs. Framingham State, at Framingham 

State College, Framingham, at 7 p.m 
Dec. 9 — vs. Amherst 
Jan. 10 — vs. New Hampshire College 
Jan, 13 — vs. Fitchburg State, at Fitchburg 

State College, Fitchburg. Time TBA 
Jan. 22 — vs. Wesleyan 
Jan. 24 and 27 — Boston Small College 

Tournament, with Bentley, Suffolk, Curry 

Tufts. Times and location TBA 
Jan. 29 — vs. Trinity, at Trinity College, Hartford 

CT, at 7:35 p.m 
Jan. 31 — vs. Worcester State, at Worcester 

State College, Worcester, at 5 p.m 
Feb. 3 — vs. Suffolk, at Suffolk University 

Boston. Time TBA 





Feb. 5 — vs. Connecticut College 

Feb. 7 — vs. SMU, at Southeastern Massachu 
setts University, North Dartmouth 

Feb. 11 — vs. Stonehill, at Stonehill College 
North Easton. Time TBA 

Feb. 14 — vs. UMass/Boston, at University of 
Massachusetts, Boston, at 730 pm 

Feb. 19 — vs. St. Anselm, at St. Anseim College 
Manchester, NH. at 7:30 pm 

Feb. 21 — vs. Nichols 

Boston College. Boston College competes in 

Division 1 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association. Home games are at McHugh 

Forum, Beacon St. (at Hammond St.), Chestnut 

Hill, unless noted. Away games as noted 

Tickets available at 204 Roberts Center, Beacon 

St., or at the gate Ticket office open Mon 

through Fri. fom 9 am to 5 pm For more 

information, call 552-3000 

Oct. 24 — vs. Maine, at University of Maine 
Orono, ME 

Oct. 25 — vs. Maine, at University of Maine 
Orono; ME 

Oct. 29 — vs. Northeastern, at Boston Univer 
sity, Boston 

Nov. 1 — vs. Northeastern 
University, Boston 

Nov. 5 vs. Lowell 

Lowell 

Nov. 8 — vs Lowell 

Nov 10 — vs Holy Cross 
College, Worcester 

Nov. 14 — vs. Michigan Tech 

Nov. 15 — vs Northern Michigan 

Nov. 18 vs. Providence College. at Harvard 
University, Cambridge 

Nov. 21 — vs. Providence College. at 
Providence College. Providence. Ri 

Nov. 29 — vs. University of Minnesota. at 
Boston University, Boston 

Dec. 2 — vs. BU. at Boston Garden. Boston 

Continued on page 18 


at Northeastern 


at University of Lowell 


at Holy Cross 








Spend a year with the Celtics. 
Tonight. 


Now you can share in all the “motion and emotion” of a Celtics 
season in your own home. This exclusive one-hour video cassette 


contains footage no one has ever been allowed to film before. 
Pre-game planning sessions, half-time huddles, post-game analyses 
The team on the road, in the locker room, and on the court in their 
most thrilling regular season and playoff game highlights. 


You'll see the Celts that fans never see— experience their pain and 


their joy, share the excitement of their triumphs, 
witness quiet moments with family at home. 


You'll spend a year with one 
of the most extraordinary ee 
Celtics teams ever in a video | , 
that’s sure to become a Name 
collector's item. | Address 
Send for your Celtics Video | oy 
Yearbook today. And don't | Signature/Date 
| 
| 


———-—-—-—------] 


Send me Celtics Video Yearbook(s) at $54.50 each (complete) 
| Format: VHS Beta | 
Bill my MasterCard Visa | 


Expiration date 





forget to order extras for gifts. ama kt 


Boston Celtics Video Yearbook 
P.0. Box 8607 
Boston, MA 02114 
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Dec. 6 — vs. BU, at Boston University, Boston. 

Dec. 10 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH. 

Dec. 13 — vs. UNH, at Harvard University. 
Cambridge. 

Jan. 2 — vs. North Dakota, at University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 

Jan. 4 — vs. Wisconsin, at University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, WI. 

Jan. 9 — vs. Denver, at University of Denver. 
Denver, CO. 

Jan. 10 — vs. Colorado College, at Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, CO. 

Jan. 16 — vs. Minnesota-Duluth, at Harvard 
University, Cambridge 

Jan. 20 — vs. BU, at Boston Garden, Boston 

Jan. 23 — vs. BU, at Boston University, Boston. 

Jan. 26 — vs. Lowell, at Northeastern University, 
Boston. 


Jan. 30 — vs. Lowell, at University of Lowell, 


Lowell. 

Feb. 2 and 9 — Beanpot Tournament, at Boston 
Garden. 

Feb. 13 — vs. Maine, at Boston University, 
Boston. 

Feb. 14 — vs. Maine, at Harvard University. 
Cambridge 

Feb. 18 — vs. UNH, at Boston University, 
Boston 

Feb. 21 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH. 

Feb. 23 — vs. Northeastern, at Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston 

Feb. 27 — vs. Northeastern, at Northeastern 
University, Boston. 

Mar. 3 — vs. Providence College, at Providence 
College, Providence, Ri. 

Mar. 7 — vs. Providence College. at Boston 
University, Boston. 

Boston University. Boston University com- 

petes in Division 1 of the Hockey East. Home 

games are at the Walter Brown Arena, 285 

Babcock St., Boston. Away games as noted. 

Games start at 7:30 p.m. Tickets, $6. BU 

students with IDs, $2. Tickets available at the 

ticket office, 285 Babcock St.. 353-3838, or at 

the George Sherman Union, 775 Com- 

monwealth Ave. Ticket office open Mon. through 

Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. For more information 

call 353-2872. 

Oct. 31 — vs. Maine 

Nov. 1 — vs. Maine. 

Nov. 5 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH. Time TBA 

Nov. 8 — vs. UNH 

Nov. 14 — vs. Northern Michigan. 

Nov. 15 — vs. Michigan Tech 

Nov. 19 — vs. Lowell 

Nov. 22 — vs. Lowell, at University of Lowell, 
Lowell. Time TBA 

Nov. 25 — vs. Providence, at Providence 
College, Providence, RI. Time TBA 

Noy. 29 — vs. Providence 

Dec. 2 — vs. Boston College. at Boston College. 
Chestnut Hill. Time TBA 

Dec. 6 — vs. Boston College 

Dec. 10 — vs. Northeastern 

Dec. 13 — vs. Northeastern, at Northeastern 
University, Boston. Time TBA 

Dec. 28 — vs. Denver, at University of Denver 
Denver, CO. Time TBA 

Dec. 29 — vs. Colorado College, at Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, CO. Time TBA 

Jan. 2 — vs. Wisconsin, at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wi. Time TBA 

Jan. 4 — vs. North Dakota, at University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, ND. Time TBA 

Jan. 7 — vs. Northeastern, at Northeastern 
University, Boston. Time TBA 

Jan. 10 -- vs. Northeastern University 

Jan. 16 — vs. Minnesota 

Jan. 17 — vs. Minnesota-Duluth 

Jan. 20 — vs. Boston College. at Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill 

Jan. 23 — vs. Boston College 

Jan. 27 — vs. UNH 

Jan. 30 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH. Time TBA 





Feb. 2 and 9 — Beanpot Tournament at Boston 
Garden. Time TBA. 

Feb. 12 — vs. Providence 

Feb. 15 — vs. Providence, at Providence 
College, Providence, Ri 

Feb. 20 and 21 — US International Tournament 
Time TBA. 

Feb. 27 and 28 — vs. Maine, at University of 

Maine, Orono, ME. Time TBA 

Mar. 3 — vs. Lowell. at University of Lowell, 
Lowell. Time TBA 

Mar. 6 — vs. Lowell 

Brown University. Brown competes in Division 

1 of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

Home games are at Meehan Auditorium. Hope 

St. (at Lloyd Ave.), Providence. R!. Away games 

as noted. Games star! at 7:30 p.m.. except as 

noted. Tickets available at the ticket office. 

Marvel Gym. (401) 863-2773, or at the gate 

Ticket office open Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 

a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For more information. call (401) 

863-2219. 

Nov. 8 — vs. Holy Cross, at Holy Cross College. 
Worcester, at 7 p.m 

Nov. 14 — vs. Harvard. at Harvard University. 
Cambridge ; 

Nov. 15 — vs. Dartmouth. at Dartmouth College. 
Hanover. NH 

Nov. 21 — vs. RPI 

Nov. 22 — vs. Vermont 

Nov. 25 — vs. UNH. at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. NH. 

Nov. 28 and 29 — vs. Air Force. 

Dec. 5 — vs. Clarkson 

Dec. 6 — vs. St. Lawrence. 

Dec. 10 — vs. Harvard 

Jan. 9 — vs. Princeton 

Jan. 10 — vs. Army 

Jan. 16 — vs. Colgate. at Colgate University. 
Hamilton, NY 

Jan. 17 — vs. Cornell. at Cornell University. 
Ithaca, NY 

Jan. 23 — vs. Yale 

Jan. 24 — vs. Yale. at Yale University. New 
Haven. CT 

Feb. 1 — vs. Dartmouth, at 2 p.m 

Feb. 6 — vs. Vermont. at University of Vermont, 
Burlington, VT 

Feb. 7 — vs. RPI 

Feb. 13 — vs. St. Lawrence. at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, NY 

Feb. 14 — vs. Clarkson, at Clarkson College 
Potsdam. NY 

Feb. 20 — vs. Cornell 

Feb. 21 — vs. Colgate 

Feb. 25 — vs. Providence College. at 
Providence College. Providence. RI 

Feb. 27 — vs. Army, at United States Military 
Academy, West Point. NY, at 7:15 p.m 

Feb. 28 — vs. Princeton. at Princeton University 
Princeton. NJ 

Framingham State College. Framingham 

competes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association. the Eastern Collegiate 

Athletic Conference. and the Massachusetts 

State College Athletic Conference. Home 

games are at John Navin Memorial Arena. 

Marlborough. Away games as noted. Games 

start at 7 p.m. except as noted Tickets, $2 

Students. $1 50 Framingham students with IDs 

free. Tickets available at the gate For more 

information. call 626-4614 

Nov. 10 — vs. Babson 

Nov. 12 — vs. SMU 

Nov. 15 — vs Curry. at Curry College. Milton 
Time TBA 

Nov. 18 — vs. URI. Time TBA 

Nov. 20 — vs. Fitchburg State 

Nov. 24 — vs. AIC 

Nov. 29 — vs. St. Michael's. at St. Michael's 
College. Winooski, VT. Time TBA 

Dec. 2 — v8. Stonehill 

Dec. 6 — vs. Bentley 

Dec. 8 — vs. Western New England. at Western 
New England College. Springfield. at 8 p.m 

Dec. 11 — vs. Plymouth State. at Piymouth 
State College. Plymouth 

Jan. 13 — vs. Trinity 

Jan. 15 — vs Suffolk. at Suffolk University 
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Boston. Time TBA 

Jan. 17 — vs Worcester State. at Worcester 
State College. Worcester. at 5 p.m 

Jan. 19 — vs. UConn 

Jan. 21 — vs. New Hampshire College. at New 
Hampshire College. Manchester. NH. at 7:30 


p.m 

Jan. 24 — vs. Southern Maine. at University of 
Southern Maine. Gorham, ME. Time TBA 

Jan. 27 — vs Hawthorne 

Jan. 31 — vs North Adams State. at North 
Adams State College North Adams. at 7.30 
pm 

Feb. 3 — vs Salem State 

Feb. 7 — vs. Tufts 

Feb. 10 — vs Fitchburg State. at Fitchburg 
State College. Fitchburg. at 730 pm 

Feb. 12 — vs. Assumption. at Assumption 
College. Worcester 

Feb. 14 — vs. Nichols. at Nichols College 
Dudley. Time TBA 

Feb. 19 — vs. Westfield State 

Feb. 21 — vs. Fairfield. at Fawfield University 
Fairfield. CT. Time TBA 

Feb. 24 — vs. Worcester State 

Harvard University. Harvard competes in 

Division 1 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association and in the lvy League. Home games 

are at Bright Hockey Center, at the Harvard 

Stadium Complex, North Harvard St., Boston 

Away games as noted. Games start at 7:30 

p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $6. Yale game, 

$7. Tickets available at the Harvard Athletic 

ticket office, Harvard Hail B, Harvard Yard, 

Cambridge, 495-2211. Ticket office open ‘Mon 

through Fri., from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 

Nov. 11 — vs. Brown 

Nov. 15 — vs. Yale 

Nov. 21 — vs. Princeton, at Princeton University, 
Princeton, NJ. 

Nov. 22 — vs. Army, at United States Military 
Academy, West Point, NY 

Nov. 29 — vs. Dartmouth 

Nov. 30 — vs. Dartmouth, at Dartmouth 
University, Hanover, NH 

Dec. 5 — vs. Colgate, at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, NY. 

Dec. 7 — vs. Cornell, at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY, at 2 p.m. 

Dec. 10 — vs. Brown, at Brown University, 
Providence, Ri. 

Dec. 12 and 13 — vs. Minnesota-Duluth, at 
University of Minnesota, Duluth, MN, at 9:05 

Jan. 3 — vs. Vermont 

Jan. 4 — vs. RPI. 

Jan. 9 — vs. St. Lawrence, at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, NY 

Jan. 10 — vs. Clarkson, at Clarkson College 
Potsdam, NY 

Jan. 13 — vs. Yale, at Yale University, New 
Haven, CT. 

Feb. 2 — Beanpot, vs. Northeastern, at 6:15 
p.m 

Feb. 6 — vs. Army 

Feb. 7 — vs. Princeton 

Feb. 9 — Beanpot li. Games at 5 and 8 p.m 

Feb. 13 — vs. Colgate 

Feb. 14 — vs. Cornell 

Feb. 20 — vs. RPI, at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, NY 

Feb. 21 — vs. Vermont, at University of 
Vermont, Burlington, VT 

Feb. 27 — vs. Clarkson 

Feb. 28 — vs. St. Lawrence 

Cross . Holy Cross competes in 


Holy 
Division 2 of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Home games are at Hart Recrea 


tion Center, on campus, Worcester. Away 

games as noted. Games start at 7 p.m., except 

as noted. Tickets, $2. Students with IDs, $1 

Tickets available at the Field House, College St., 

or at the gate. Field House open Mon. through 

Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m 

Oct. 31 and Nov..1 — Potsdam State Tour- 
nament, with Salem State, Canisius, and 
Potsdam, at State University of New York, 
Potsdam, NY. Games at 1, 4, 5, and 8 p.m 

Nov. 8 — vs. Brown 

Nov. 10 — vs. Boston College 





Nov. 12 — vs. New England College, at New 
England College, Henniker, NH, at 7:30 p.m 

Nov. 15 — vs. Merrimack 

Nov. 20 — vs. Assumption 

Nov. 22 — vs. Hobart 

* Nov. 24 — vs. Salem State, at 7:30 p.m 

Dec. 4 — vs. Fitchburg State, at Fitchburg State 
College, Fitchburg, at 8 p.m 

Dec. 6 — vs. UConn, at University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, CT 

Dec. 8 — vs. Colby 

Dec. 10 — vs. Babson 

Dec. 30 and 31 — Dartmouth Auld Lang Syne 
Tournament, with Vermont, UNH. and 
Dartmouth, at Dartmouth University, 
Hanover, NH. Games at 4 and 7 p.m 

Jan. 3 — vs. Elmira 

Jan. 8 — vs. Colby, at Colby College, Waterville, 
ME 

Jan. 10 — vs. Williams, at Williams College, 
Williamstown, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 14 — vs. Army, at United States Military 
Academy, West Point, NY, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 16 — vs. Union, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 17 — vs. UConn 

Jan. 19 — vs. St. Anselm, at St. Anseim College. 
Manchester, NH, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 24 — vs. Bowdoin, at 4 p.m 

Jan. 28 — vs. Merrimack, at Merrimack College, 
North Andover, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 30 — vs. AIC 

Jan. 31 — vs. Hamilton 

Feb. 4 — vs. Middlebury, at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 6 — vs. UMass/Boston. 

Feb. 7 — vs. Rennselaer 

Feb. 10 — vs. Babson, at Babson College. 
Wellesley 

Feb. 14 — vs. Norwich, at Norwich University, 
Northfield, VT, at 2 p.m 

Feb. 16 — vs. St. Anselm 

Feb. 19 — vs. Amherst, at Amherst College, 
Amherst, at 8 p.m 

Feb. 21 — vs. lona, at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 22 — vs. North Adams State, at 2 p.m 

Massachusettts Institute of Tech . MIT 


competes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association and the Eastern Collegiate 
Athletic Conference Home games are at the 


Athletic Center, Vassar St. Cambridge Away 

games as noted Free Call 253-4498 for more 

information 

Nov. 22 — vs. WPI. at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute Worcester. at 430 pm 

Dec. 3 — vs. Hartford. at 7 pm 

Dec. 6 — vs Southern Maine. at 2pm 

Dec. 8 — vs Tufts. at 7pm 

Jan. 7 — vs Gordon. at 7pm 

Jan. 10 — vs Hawthorne. at 2 pm 

Jan. 14 — vs. Gordon. at Gordon College 
Wenham. ME. at8 15pm 

Jan. 17 and 21 — vs Ben Martin Tournament 
Location and times TBA 

Jan. 24 — vs. Stonehill. at 2 p.m 

Jan. 31 — vs. WPI. at2pm 

Feb 1 — vs Hartford. at University of Hartford 
West Hartford. CT. at 745 pm 

Feb 4 — vs. Southern Maine. at University of 
Southern Maine, Gorham. ME. at 7 pm 

Feb. 10 — vs Suffolk at 7pm 

Feb 14 — vs. Brandeis. at 2pm 

Feb. 18 — vs Nichols. at 7pm 

Feb. 20 — vs. Skidmore. at 7 pm 

Northeastern University. Northeastern com- 

petes in Division 1 of the Eastern Collegiate 

Athletic Conference Home games are at 

Matthews Arena. St. Botolph St. Boston Away 

games as noted Games start at 730 pm 

except as noted Tickets. $5 Northeastern 

students with IDs. $2 Tickets available at the 

Northeasern Athletic ticket office. 360 Hunt 

ington Ave.. Boston. or at the gate. Ticket office 

open Mon. through Thurs from noon to 7 p.m 

and on Fn. from noon to 4 pm. For more 

information. call 437-4700 

Oct. 24 — vs Providence 

Oct. 25 — vs Providence at Providence 
College. Providence. Ri 

Oct. 29 — vs. Boston College. at Boston 
College. Chestnut Hill 





Nov. 1 — vs. Boston College 

Nov. 12 — vs. Lowell 

Nov. 15 — vs. Lowell. at University of Lowell, 
Lowell 

Nov. 19 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH 

Nov. 22 — vs. UNH 

Nov. 28 — vs. Maine. at University of Maine, 
Orono 

Nov. 29 — vs. Maine. at University of Maine. 
Orono 

Dec. 2 — vs. Vermont 

Dec. 5 — vs. Northern Michigan. at Northern 
Michigan University. Marquette. MI 

Dec. 6 — vs. Michigan Tech. al Michigan 
Technological University. Houghton. MI 

Dec. 10 — vs. Boston University. at Boston 
University. Boston 

Dec. 13 — vs. Boston University. at 2 p.m 

Dec. 27 — vs. Minnesota. at University of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis. MN. Time TBA 

Dec. 28 — vs. Minnesota-Duluth, at University of 
Minnesota, Duluth, MN. Time TBA 

Jan. 3 — vs. Denver, at 2 p.m 

Jan. 4 — vs. Colorado College, at 2 pm 

Jan. 7 — vs. Boston University 

Jan. 10 — vs. Boston University. at Boston 
University. Boston 

Jan. 16 — vs. Wisconsin 

Jan. 18 — vs. North Dakota, at 1 p.m 

Jan. 21 — vs. Providence. at Providence 
College. Providence. Ri 

Jan. 23 — vs. Providence. at 1 p.m 

Feb. 2 and 9 — Beanpot Tournament at Boston 
Garden. Times TBA 

Feb. 12 — vs. Lowell 

Feb. 15 — vs. Lowell. at University of Lowell 
Lowell. Time TBA 

Feb. 20 and 21 — vs. Maine 

Feb. 23 — vs. Boston College. at Boston 
College. Chestnut Hill 

Feb. 27 — vs. Boston College 

Mar. 3 — vs. UNH 

Mar. 6 — vs. UNH. at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. NH 

Suffolk Uni Suffolk competes in 

Division 3 of the Eastern Collegiate Athletic 

Conference. Home games are at either the 

Walter Brown Arena at Boston University. Away 

games as noted. Games start at 730 pm 

except as indicated. Free. Call 723-4700 

Nov. 19 — vs. Stonehill. at Stonehill College 
North Easton. Time TBA 

Nov. 21 — vs. UMass/Boston. at University of 
Massachusetts. Boston 

Nov. 24 — vs. Southern Maine Time TBA 

Dec 1 — vs. Assumption. at Assumption 
College. Worcester. at 7 p.m 

Dec 4 — vs Worcester State Time TBA 

Jan. 8 — vs. Fitchburg State. at Fitchburg State 
College. Fitchburg 

Jan. 10 — vs. Trinity, at Trinity College. Hartford 
CT. Time TBA 

Jan. 12 — vs. New Hampshire College. at 7-45 
p.m 

Jan. 15 — vs. Framingham State. at 7 pm 

Jan. 17 and 20 — MIT Tournament. at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cam 


7 Times TBA 

Jan 24 and 27 — Little Four Tournament 
Location and times TBA 

Jan 29 — vs Nichols. at 7pm 

Jan. 31 — vs. St. Michael's 

Feb. 3 — vs. Bentley. at 7pm 

Feb 5 — vs Western New England 

Feb 7 — vs Roger Wilhams. at Roger Wiliams 
College. Bristol. Ri. Time TBA 

Feb 10 — vs MIT. at7 pm 

Feb. 14 — vs SMU. at230pm 

Feb 16 — vs. Plymouth State. at Plymouth 
State College. Plymouth. at 5 pm 

Feb 18 — vs Curry. at Curry College. Milton 
Time TBA 

Feb 20 — vs UMass/Boston. at University of 
Massachusetts. Boston 

Tufts University. Tufts competes in Division 3 

of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

Home games are at MDC Veterans Memorial 

Rink. Rte 2A. Arlington Away games as noted 





Games start at 8 pm. except as noted Free 

For more information. call 381-3232 

Nov 25 — vs Wesleyan at Wesleyan Univer 
sity. Middietown. CT at 7pm 

Nov 29 — vs Bentley at Bentley College 
Waltham 

Dec 2 — vs Southern Maine at University of 
Southern Maine Gorham ME Time TBA 

Dec 4 — vs Stonehill 

Dec 6 — vs Upsala at7 pm 

Dec 8 — vs MIT. at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Cambndge at 7 pm 

Jan 15 — vs Plymouth 
Jan 17 — MIT Tournament. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Cambndge Time 
TBA 

Jan 19 — vs Amherst at Amherst College 
Amherst 

Jan 21 — MIT Tournament. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Cambridge Time 
TBA 

Jan 24 — Division Ill Tournament. Location and 
time TBA 

Jan 27 — Division til Tournament Location and 
time TBA 

Feb 2 — New Hampshire College 

Feb 5 — vs Nathamel Hawthorne. at Nathaniel 
Hawthorne College. Antrim. NH. at 730 pm 

Feb 7 — vs Framingham. at Framingham State 
College. Framingham. at 7 p.m 

Feb 9 — vs Nichols . 

Feb 12 — vs Western New England 

Feb 16 — vs Curry. at Curry College. Milton 
Time TBA 

Feb 19 — vs Trinity 

Feb 21 — vs Skidmore. at 7 pm 

Feb 23 — vs Connecticut College 

Feb 26 — vs Worcester. at Worcester State 
College Worcester. at 5pm 

University of Massachusetts/Boston. UMass 

compeies in Division 2 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association Home games are at the 

Catherine Forbes Clark Athletic Center. Mor 

nssey Blvd. Boston Away games as noted 

Games start at 730 pm_ except as noted 

Tickets. $2 Students with ID $1 Tickets 

available at the door Call 929-7564 for more 

information 

Nov 12 — vs St Anselm 

Nov 15 — vs Salem State 

Nov 19 — vs AIC. at American International 
College Springfield at 7 15pm 

Nov 21 — vs Suffolk University 

Nov 23 — vs Hobart. at3 pm 

Nov 25 — vs UConn 

Dec 2 — vs Babson. at Babson College 
Wellesley at 7pm 

Dec 6 — vs Norwich at2pm 

Dec 8 — vs New Hampshire College 

Dec 10 — vs Colby at Colby College 
Waterville ME 

Dec 13 — vs Westfield State 

Dec 27 — Codfish Bowl. with Bowdoin. Saiem 
State St Anselm From 5 to8pm 

Dec 28 — Codfish Bowl from 1 to4 pm 

Jan 2 — vs Elmira 

Jan 3 — vs Plattsburg State 

Jan 6 — vs Fitchburg State 

Jan 9 — vs Middlebury 

Jan 13 — vs Bowdoin. at 7pm 

Jan 17 — vs Colby. at2pm 

Jan 21 — vs SMU. at Southeastern Massachu 
setts University North Dartmouth. at 8 pm 

Jan 24 — vs New England College at 3pm 

Jan 31 vs Salem State 

Feb 3 — vs Babson 

Feb 6 — vs Holy Cross at Holy Cross College 
Worcester at 7pm 

Feb 10 — vs Merrimack College 

Feb 14 — vs Bentley 

Feb 20 — vs Suffolk 

Feb 22 — vs St Anselm. at St Anselm College 
Manchester. NH. at 130 pm 

Worcester State College. Worcester com 

petes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association Home games are at 

Auburn Arena Auburn Away games as noted 

Games start at 5 pm. except as noted. Free 

Call 793-8034 
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Bentley College. Bentley College competes in 

the Northeast-8 conference. Home games are at 

Dana Athletic Center, 450 Beaver St., Waltham 

Away games as noted. Games start at 5:30 

p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $2. Students 

with IDs, $1. Tickets available at the door. For 

more information, call 891-2256 

Nov. 22 — vs. New Haven, at 2 p.m 

Nov. 26 — vs. Keene State, at Keene State 
College, Keene, NH 

Nov. 29 — vs. Army, at United States Military 
Academy, West Point, NY, at 2 p.m 

Dec. 2 — vs. Lowell, at University of Lowell 
Lowell 

Dec. 4 — vs. Franklin Pierce 

Dec. 6 — vs. New Hampshire College, at New 
Hampshire College, Manchester, NH 

Dec. 9 — vs. Southern Connecticut, at Southern 
Connecticut State College, New Haven, at 7 
p.m 

Dec. 13 — Bentley Holiday Festival, with 
Franklin Pierce, Pace, and St. Michael's 
Games at 5:30 and 7:30 p.m 

Dec. 14 — Bentley Holiday Festival. Games at 1 
and 3 p.m 

Jan. 10 — vs. Quinnipiac, at 3 p.m 

Jan. 14 — vs. Merrimack 

Jan. 17 — vs. AiC, at American International 
College, Springfield 

Jan. 19 — vs. St. Michael's, at 7 p.m 

Jan. 22 — vs. Stonehill 

Jan. 24 — vs. St. Anselm, at 1:30 p.m 

Jan. 26 — vs. Bryant, at Bryant College 
Smithfield. Ri 





A BVARR : #ARVARD 


Jan. 28 — vs: Springfield 

Jan. 31 — vs. Assumption, at Assumption 
College, Worcester 

Feb. 4 — vs. Stonehill, at Stonehill College 
North Easton 

Feb. 7 — vs. AIC, at 1:30 pm 

Feb. 9 — vs. St. Anselm, at St. Anselm College 
Manchester, NH 

Feb. 11 — vs. Bryant 

Feb. 14 — vs. Assumption 

Feb. 17 — vs. Merrimack, at Merrimack College 
North Andover 

Feb. 19 — vs. Roger Williams, at Roger Williams 
College, Bristol, Rl, at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 21 — vs. Springfield, at Springfield 
College, Springfield 

Feb. 23, 25, and 27 — Northeast-8 Playoffs 
Times and location TBA 

Boston College. Boston College competes in 

Division 1 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association. Home games are at Roberts 

Center, Beacon St. (at Hammond St.). Chestnut 

Hill. Away. games as noted. Tickets, $1 

Students with IDs, free. Tickets available at the 

gate. For more information, call 522-3000 

Nov. 13 — vs Santo Domingo, at 7 p.m 

Nov. 29 — vs. UNH, at 2 p.m 

Dec. 1 — vs American U. at American 
University. Washington. DC. at 530 pm 

Dec. 6 and 7 — Boston Four Tournament. at 
Northeastern University. Boston. Time TBA 

Dec 9 — vs Hartford. at University of Hartford 
West Hartford. CT. at 7 pm 

Dec. 13 — vs. Villanova. at 2pm 

Dec. 20 and 21 Cal-Berkeley Tournament. at 
University of California. Berkeley CA Games 
at6pm 
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Jan. 3 — vs. Seton Hall. at 2 p.m 

Jan 6 — vs Syracuse. at 7pm 

Jan 8 vs Georgetown at Georgetown 
University. Washington. DC at 8pm 

Jan 10 — vs Pittsburgh at 2pm 

Jan. 14 vs St Johns. at St 
University. Jamaica. NY. at 530 pm 

Jan 17 vs. Holy Cross at2pm 

Jan 21 vs Providence. at7 pm 

Jan. 24 vs Villanova. at Villanova University 
Villanova, PA. at3 pm 

Jan. 28 — vs UConn at7 pm 

Jan. 31 vs. Seton Hall. at Seton Hall 
University. South Orange NJ Time TBA 

Feb. 4 — vs. Syracuse. at Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY. at 730pm 

Feb 7 — vs. Georgetown. at2 pm 

Feb 11 — vs. Pittsburgh. at University of 
PittSburgh. Pittsburgh. PA. at 730. p.m 

Feb 14 vs. St. Johns. at2pm 

Feb 17 — vs. Cheyney State. at 7 pm 

Feb. 21 — vs. Providence .at Providence 
College. Providence. RI Time TBA 

Feb. 23 — vs UConn. at University of 
Connecticut. Storrs CT Time TBA 

Feb. 26. 27. 28 and Mar 1 Big East 
Tournament. at Villanova University. Vil 
lanova. PA. Times TBA 

Mar 11. 14, 19 through 22. 27. and 29 — NCAA 
Tournaments. Times and locations TBA 

Brandeis University. Brandeis competes in 

Division 3 of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 

sociation. Home games are at Shapiro Athletic 

Center, South St., Waltham. Away games as 

noted. Home games start at 7 p.m. Free 

Nov. 21 and 22 — Regis College Tournament 
with Manhattanville, Wellesley, and Regis, at 


Johns 





Regis College. Weston Times TBA 

Nov. 25 — vs. Western New England 

Dec. 1 — vs. Anna Maria 

Dec. 3 — vs. Tufts, at Tufts University, Medford 
Time TBA 

Dec. 6 — vs. Trinity, at Trinity College. Hartford 
CT. Time TBA 

Jan. 23 — vs. Smith 

Jan. 28 — vs. Nichols 

Jan. 29 — vs Wheaton. at Wheaton College 
Norton. Time TBA 

Feb. 2 — vs. Babson 

Feb. 5 — vs. WPI. at Worcester Polytechnic 

Institute. Worcester Time TBA 

Feb 6 -- vs Suffolk. at Suffolk University 
Boston. Time TBA 

Feb. 9 — vs Regis 

Feb 12 — vs Wellesley 

Feb. 14 — vs MIT. at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Cambridge. Time TBA 

Feb. 17 — vs Emerson 

Feb. 20. 21. and 22 — New England Women's 
Six Tournament. with Babson, MIT. Wellesley. 
and Wheaton Location and times TBA 

Feb. 25 — vs. Simmons 

Brown University. Brown competes in Division 

1 of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

Home games are at Marvel Gym. Elmgrove Ave 

(at Sessions St.). Providence. RI. Away games 

as noted. Games begin at 7 p.m.. except as 

noted Free For more information. cali (401) 

863-2219 

Nov. 29 — vs. Lafayette. at Lafayette College 
Easton, PA. at 1pm 

Nov. 30 — vs. Lehigh. at Lehigh University 
Bethlehem. PA. at 1 pm 

Dec. 5 and 6 — Northwestern Tournament. with 
Wake Forest and UMass. at Northwestern 
University. Evanston. IL. Games at 6 and 8 
pm 

Dec. 9 — vs. Boston University 

Jan. 5 — vs. Iowa State 

Jan. 7 — vs. Yale 

Jan. 10 — vs. lona. at lona College. New 
Rochelle NY. at2pm 

Jan 13 — vs. Brooklyn College 

Jan. 16 — vs. Columbia, at Columbia University 
New York. NY. at 730 pm 

Jan. 17 — vs Cornell. at Cornell University 
Ithaca. NY. at 630 pm 

Jan 20 — vs Marst. at Marist College 
Poukeepsie NY 

Jan 24 — vs. Yale at Yale University. New 
Haven. CT at6pm 

Jan 26 — vs Providence at Providence 
College. Providence RI Time TBA 

Jan. 30 — vs. Princeton 

Jan 31 — vs Penn 

Feb. 6 vs Harvard. at Harvard University 
Cambridge Time TBA 

Feb. 7 — vs Dartmouth. at Dartmouth Univer 
sity. Hanover. NH Time TBA 

Feb. 13 — vs. Cornell 

Feb. 14 — vs Columbia 

Feb. 20 — vs Dartmouth 

Feb. 21 — vs Harvard 

Feb. 27 — vs Penn. at University of Penn 
sylvania. Philadelphia. PA. Time TBA 

Feb. 28 — vs. Princeton. at Princeton University 
Princeton. NJ. at 730 pm 

Framingham State College. Framingham 

competes in Division 3 of the Eastern Collegiate 

Athletic Conference, the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association, and the Massachusetts 

State College Athletic Conference Home 

games are at Dwight Gymnasium, State St 

Framingham. Away games as noted Games 

start at 6 p.m., except as noted Free For more 

information, call 620-1220, ext. 255 

Nov. 22 — vs. Western New England, at 4 p.m 

Nov. 25 — vs. SMU, at Southeastern Massachu 
setts University, North Dartmouth, at 7 p.m 

Dec. 2 — vs. Pine Manor, at 7 p.m 

Dec. 4 — vs. Anna Maria, at Anna Maria College 
Paxton 

Dec. 6 — vs. SMU, at Southeastern Massachu- 
setts University, North Dartmouth, at 7 p.m 

Dec. 9 — vs. Suffolk 

Dec. 11 — vs. WPI, at 7 p.m 





Jan. 13 — vs. North Adams State, at North 
Adams State College, North Adams, at 5.30 
p.m 

Jan. 15 — vs. Nichols, at Nichols College, 
Dudley 

Jan. 17 — vs. Bridgewater State 

Jan. 20 — vs. Worcester State, at Worcester 
State College, Worcester 

Jan. 22 — vs. Curry College 

Jan. 24 — vs. Salem State 

Jan. 27 — vs. Fitchburg State, at Fitchburg 
State College, Fitchburg 

Jan. 31 — vs. Westfield State, at Westfield State 
College, Westfield, at 2 p.m 

Feb. 2 — vs. Plymouth State, at Plymouth State 
College, Plymouth, at 5:30 p.m 

Feb. 4 — vs. Babson College, at Babson 
College, Wellesley, at 7 p.m 

Feb 7 — vs. North Adams State, at 2 p.m 

Feb. 10 — vs. Bridgewater State, at 
Bridgewater State College, Bridgewater 

Feb. 12 — vs. Worcester State 

Feb. 14 — vs. Salem State, at Salem State 
College, Salem 

Feb. 16 — vs. Fitchburg State 

Feb. 18 — vs. Westfield State 

Feb. 20 — vs. Emmanuel 

Feb. 24 — vs. Regis, at Regis College, Weston 
at7 p.m 

Harvard University. Harvard competes in 

Division 1 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association and in the lvy League. Home games 

are at Briggs Cage, in the Harvard Stadium 

Complex, North Harvard St., Boston. Away 

games as noted. Games start at 6 p.m., except 

as noted. Free. For more information, call 

495-2211 

Nov. 28 and 29 — Harvard Invitational, with 
Harvard, Hofstra, Fordham, and Cheyney 
State, at 3 and 5:30 p.m 

Dec. 2 — vs. Smith, at Smith College, 
Northampton, at 7:30 p.m ; 

Dec. 5 and 6 — Boston Four Tournament, with 
Harvard, Boston College, Boston University, 
and Northeastern, at Northeastern University, 
Boston. Times TBA 

Dec. 9 — vs. UMass, at University of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, at 7:30 p.m 

Dec. 11 — vs. Hartford, at 7:30 p.m 

Dec. 13 — vs. Vermont, at University of 
Vermont, Burlington, VT, at 7 p.m 

Jan 3, 4, and 5 — Wahine Classic, at University 
of Hawaii, Manoa, HA. Teams and times TBA 

Jan. 9 — vs. Penn, at Unversity of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, PA, at 7 p.m 

Jan. 10 — vs. Princeton, at Princeton University 
Princeton, NJ, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan. 16 — vs Dartmouth, at Dartmouth 
University, Hanover, NH, at 5 p.m 

Feb. 1 — vs. Cornell, at 7 p.m 

Feb. 2 — vs. Columbia, at Columbia University 
New York, NY, at 7pm 

Feb. 6 — vs. Brown 

Feb. 7 — vs. Yale 

Feb. 13 — vs. Princeton 

Feb 14 — vs. Penn 

Feb. 16 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH, at 7 p.m 

Feb. 20 — vs. Yale, at Yale University, New 
Haven, CT 

Feb. 21 — vs. Brown, at Brown University 
Providence, Ri, at 7:30 p.m 

Feb. 27 — vs. Corneil 

Feb. 28 — vs. Columbia 

Holy Cross College. Holy Cross competes in 

Division 1 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association. Home games are at the Field 

House, College St., Worcester. Away games as 

noted. Games start at 7 p.m., except as noted 

Free 

Nov. 29-30 — Syracuse Tournament, with 
Louisville, Syracuse, and Illinois, at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, NY. Times TBA 

Dec 2 — vs. Yale, at 5:15 p.m 

Dec. 4 — vs. UConn, at 5:15 p.m 

Dec. 6 and 7 — Rhode Island Tournament, with 
Lafayette, Kent State, Rhode Island, at Rhode 
Island College, Providence, Ri. Times TBA 

Dec. 20 — vs. Fordham, at 2 p.m 





Jan. 2, 3, and 4 — Miami Classic, with Auburn 
Maryland, LSU. lona. Miami, Cleveland State 
Florida International, at University of Miami 
Coral Gables, FL Times TBA 

Jan 7 — vs lowa State. at5 15pm 

Jan. 10 — vs. St Peter's. at4pm 

Jan. 15 — vs LaSalle 

Jan. 17 — vs Boston College. at Boston 
College. Chestnut Hill 

Jan. 20 — vs lona, at5 15pm 

Jan 22 — vs Siena 

Jan. 24 — vs Manhattan. at Manhattan College 
Riverdale, NY, at 1 pm 

Jan. 26 — vs Hofstra, at Hofstra University 
Hempstead, NY Time TBA 

Jan. 31 — vs. Fordham, at Fordham University 
Bronx, NY, at noon 

Feb. 3 — vs Fairfield at5 15pm 

Feb. 7 — vs. St Peter's. at St Peter's College 
Jersey City, NJ. atS pm 

Feb. 9 — vs LaSalle. at LaSalle College 
Philadelphia, PA 

Feb. 12 — vs. lona, at lona College. New 
Rochelle, NY, at 730 pm 

Feb. 16 — vs. Providence 

Feb. 21 — vs. Manhattan. at5 15pm 

Feb. 25 — vs. Hartford 

Feb. 28 — vs Fairfield, at Fairfield University 
Fairfield, CT 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. MIT 

competes in Division 3 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association and the Eastern Collegiate 

Athletic Conference Home games are at 

Rockwell Cage, in the Athletic Center, Vassar 

St., Cambridge Away games as noted Freé 

For more information 

Nov. 21 and 22 — Coed Tournament. at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam 
bridge. Times TBA 

Dec. 4 — vs Colby/Sawyer. at Colby/Sawyer 
College. New London, NH, at 7 pm 

Dec. 6 — vs New England College, at 2pm 

Dec. 10 — vs. Regis, at7 pm 

Jan. 10 — vs. Bates, at 1 pm 

Jan. 12 — vs Coast Guard, at United States 
Coast Guard Academy. New London, CT. at 7 
p.m 

Jan. 14 — vs Amherst. at 730 pm 

Jan. 17 — vs Thomas College. at 2pm 

Jan 20 — vs Suffolk, at 730 pm 

Jan 22 — vs Babson. at Babson College 
Wellesley, at 7pm 

Jan. 24 — vs Smith. at2pm 

Jan. 27 vs. Anna Maria, at Anna Mana 
College, Paxton, at 7 30 pm 

Jan. 29 — vs Mt Holyoke, at 730 pm 

Jan. 31 vs Nichols, at Nichols College 
Dudley. at 3pm 

Feb 3 — vs Wellesley. at Wellesley College 
Wellesley, at 7 pm 

Feb. 5 — vs Wheaton, at 730 pm 

Feb 7 — vs Connecticut College. at Connect: 
cut College, New London, CT, at3 pm 

Feb. 12 vs WPI. at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Worcester, at 6 pm 

Feb 14 — vs Brandeis. at2 pm 

Feb. 18 — vs Elms College. Chickapee. at 7 


New Six Tournament, at 


pm 
Feb. 20, 21, and 22 
Brandeis University. Waltham 
Feb. 27 and 28 — MAIAW Tournament Location 
and times TBA 
Northeastern University. Northeastern com 
petes in Division 1 of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association Home games are at Cabot 


Gymnasium, Huntington Ave. Boston Away 

games as noted Games start at 2pm, except 

as noted Free For more information. call 

437-4700 

Nov. 28 and 29 — Tennessee Tech Tournament 
at Tennessee Technological University 
Cookeville, TN. Times TBA 

Dec. 3 — vs Providence, at 730 pm 

Dec. 5 and 6 — Boston Four Tournament, with 
Boston College, Boston University, and 
Harvard (at Northeastern) Times TBA 

Dec. 9 St John's. at St John’s University 
Jamaica, NY Time TBA 

Continued on page 22 
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Continued from page 21 

Dec. 13 — vs. UConn, at University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, CT. Time TBA 

Dec. 20 — vs. Fairfield 

Dec. 22 — vs. Syracuse. at Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 

Dec. 27, 28, and 29 — LaSalle Tournament. with 
LaSalle, Boston University. UConn. James 
Madison, Siena, Providence. and Youngs 
town State, at LaSalle College. Philadelphia 
PA limes TBA 

Jan 3 -- vs. lowa State 

Jan. 7 — vs. Boston University. at 730 pm 

Jan 10 — vs. Maine, at University of Maine 
Orono ME 

Jan 11 - vs. Hartford, at 7:30 p.m 

Jan 17 -— vs. Brookiyn, at Brooklyn Coliege 
Brooklyn. Time TBA 

Jan. 21 — vs. UNH, at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, NH. Time TBA 

Jan. 24 — vs. Vermont 

Jan. 28 — vs. Hartford, at University of Hartford 

West Hartford, CT. Time TBA 

Jan. 31 — vs. Central Connecticut. at Central 
Connecticut State College. New Britain, CT 

Feb. 4 — vs. UNH. at 730 pm 

Feb. 7 — vs. Maine 

Feb. 11 — vs. Vermont. at University of 
Vermont, Burlington. VT. Time TBA 

Feb. 14 — vs. Brooklyn 

Feb. 19 — vs. Boston University. at Boston 
University, Boston. Time TBA 

Feb. 21 — vs. Central Connecticut 

Feb. 27 and 28 — Seaboard Conference 
Location and times TBA 

Providence College. Providence competes in 

Division 1 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association. Home games are at Alumni Gym 

nasium, Eaton St.. Providence, RI. Away games 

as noted. Games start at 7 pm.. except as 

noted. Free 

Nov. 29 and 30 — Amana Classic. with lowa., 





Tennessee. and Boston University. at Univer 
sity of lowa. lowa City. IA Games from 1 to 3 
p.m 

Dec 3 — vs Northeastern. at Northeastern 
University. Boston 

Dec. 6 and 7 — PC Invitational. with Miami of 
Ohio. Delaware. and Florida A&M. Games 
from 2 to4pm 

Dec 9 — vs. URI 

Dec 12 — vs Seton Hall 

Dec 26 — LaSalle Tournament. with Boston 
University. Northeastern. James Madison 
Sienna. Youngstown State. LaSalle. UConn 
at LaSalle College. Philadelphia. PA Times 
TBA 

Dec. 27 — LaSalle Tournament. at LaSalle 
College. Philadelphia. PA. Times TBA 

Jan. 3 — vs. St. John's. at St. John’s College 
Queens. NY. at2pm 

Jan 8 — vs UConn 

Jan 10 — vs. Villanova. at Villanova University 
Villanova. PA. at2 pm 

Jan 14 — vs. Syracuse 

Jan 17 — vs. Georgetown. at Georgetown 
University. Washington. DC. at 2 pm 

Jan. 21 vs Boston College. at Boston 
College. Chestnut Hill 

Jan 24 — vs. Seton Hall. at Seton Hall. South 
Orange. NJ. at 2pm 

Jan. 26 + vs Brown 

Jan. 28 — vs Pittsburgh. at University of 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh. PA 

Jan. 31 — vs. St. John's. at2 pm 

Feb 7 — vs UConn. at University of Connecti 
cut. Storrs. CT. at2pm 

Feb 11 — vs Villanova 

Feb. 14 — vs. Syracuse. at Syracuse University 
Syracuse. NY. at 2pm 

Feb 16 — vs Holy Cross. at Holy Cross 
College. Worcester 

Feb 18 — vs Georgetown 

Feb 21 — vs Boston College 





Feb 23 — vs Pittsburgh. at 2pm 

Mar 1 — Big East Championship. at Villanova 
University. Villanova PA. at 7pm 

Wheaton College. Wheaton competes in 

Division 3 of the National Collegiate Athletic 

Association. Home games are at the Clark 

Center. Rte. 123 at Howard St.. Norton Away 

games as noted Games start at 7 pm. except 

as noted Free For more information § cail 

285-7722 

Dec. 4 — vs 
Burlington. VT 

Dec 6 — vs Colby at2pm 

Dec. 8 — vs Connecticut College. at Connect: 
cut College New London CT 

Dec. 10 — vs Coast Guard 

Jan 17 — vs Bowdoin. at2 pm 

Jan 20 — vs Wesleyan. at Wesleyan College 
Middleton. CT 

Jan 22 — vs Tufts 

Jan 24 — vs Babson at Connecticut College 
New London. CT. at8pm 

Jan 25 — Connecticut College Tournament. at 
Connecticut College. New London. CT. at 2 
pm 

Jan 27 -— vs WPI 

Jan. 29 — vs. Brandeis 

Jan. 31 — vs. Bates. at Bates College. Lewiston 
ME. at2pm 

Feb 3 — vs SMU. al Southeastern Massachu 
setts University. North Dartmouth, at 6 p.m 

Feb 5 — vs MIT. at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Cambridge. at 730 pm 

Feb. 7 — vs Babson. at2pm 

Feb 8 — vs Amherst. at Amherst College 
Amherst. at 3 pm 

Feb 11 — vs Mt Holyoke 

Feb 13 — vs Smith. at Smith College 
Northampton. at 7.30 pm 

Feb 17 — vs Clark 

Feb 20 — New Six Tournament. at Brandeis 
University. Waltham Time TBA 


Trinity. at Trinity College 
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Hear the proven “principles of success’ from these |2 
great achievers. These great college football coaches tell 
you from personal experience what has proven to work 
for success in the extreme what has proven to work for 
success in the extreme comptetition they confront. 
Listen and lean with Joe Paterno, Bo Schembechler, Vince 
Dooley, Terry Donahue, Hayden Fry, Lavell Edwards, 
Barry Switzer and Grant Teaff. . . all brought together by 
Top Ten to share insights, experience, secrets of their 
success with yo. You'll find that the wisdom and wit of 
these popular leaders will give you the same positive edge 
that they have used through their proven philosophies 
qwt red we THEIR and applications that work in any type of competition, in 
M COACHES ¢ sua - the marketplace on the playing field. 


T16 
Br Ah usta 
These six cassettes of 12 
NEW RELEASES will NOW $6925 
make it clear to you how ONLY 
these leaders motivate PE eae) 


themselves and others for UNCONDITIONAL 
high personal achievement. GYARANTEE 


Listen at home, office, in 
your car. Enjoy the potential 
of your better future with 
this unique offer! 


1-800-835-2246 ext. 294 
in Kansas: 


1-800-362-2421 ext. 294 


car = postage 
Arn Martin 


12 inci 


(Holtz) 
( T a 
Yo Do 


To Be A Supet 


Vv s 
aiming aati saa All in the: own word: 


Each one entert 


Recommended by 


An Inspiring Gift 
For Teenagers! 


Unconditional Guarantee — within 30 on return for 
full refund if not satisfied. 
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i RY eS 
Features hit “Futures So Bright, 
I Got to Wear Shades” 


ON SALE 






GREETINGS Fron 


Td 


Priceless treasures often 
turn up in unlikely places 
on py ee while 
exploring the vast regions 
of America where the great 
cultural desert meets the 
jungle of imagination. The 
adventurous spirit may 
chance upon Timbuk 3.The 
first thing you notice is the 
sound of drums, wild yet 
strangely familiar, the faint 


sam _ civilization 
gen. ipping at your 
defenses. Next you om 


voices. Almost insitinctively 
you move closer to the 
sound. You look around 
and find yourself in a 
nightclub. You know you're 


territory, yet somehow you 
feel at home. Gradually, or 
maybe suddenly, you're 
overcome by an irresistible 
urge to dance. 


$§ 9 | p/rp 
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Sat., Oct. 4 


WBCN 104.1 FM and 
present: Chain Link Fence 


at the Rat, 


528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Square 








fun, tuneful, and yes 


“POSITIVE” 






“This band 
could quite 


easily be the 
next big pop 
band to 
out of Boston" 
— Clea Simon, 
THE BOSTON 


eak 


HERALD 
“The most 


improved band 
in Boston just 
might be Chain Link Fence, 
whose second EP ‘Positive’. . . is 
, positive."’ 
— Brett Milano, 

THE BOSTON LEDGER 


“Chain Link Fence are coming into 
their own: ‘Positive’ marks huge 
strides ahead’ 


— CMJ 
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Rat In The Kitchen 
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BOSTON Kenmore Square, Downtown Crossing » CAMBRIDGE Harvard Square 


Memorial Drive « MEDFORD Welli 
Mall « SAUGUS Rte. 1+ BURLI 


NASHUA, NH Nashua Malli e MANCHESTER, NH 1525 So. Willow St. « 
PORTSMOUTH, NH 1981 Woodbury Ave. * CHELMSFORD Drum Hill Ra. « 
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Crossing « FRAMINGHAM Rte. 9 « PROVIDENCE, 


Center « SUDBURY Sudbury 
Ri Union Mall « 
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RANDOLPH Randolph Center * QUINCY Presidents Piaza + HYANNIS 
Airport Shopping Patriot Square » BROCKTON Points West Plaza 


ton Circle Pkwy. « WATERTOWN Watertown 
TON Crossroads Piaza, Middiesex Mail « 


ARWICK, Ri 
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